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MY  LORD,  ' 

When,  five  years  ago, 

an  important  ftation  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  awaited 
your  Lordfhip’s  difpofal,  you  were 
pleafed  to  offer  it  to  me.  The 
circumftances  under  which  this 
offer  was  made,  demand  a  public 
acknowledgement.  I  had  never 

feen 


(  ) 

feen  your  Lordlhip :  I  poflefled  no 
connexion  which  could  poffibly 
recommend  me  to  your  favour :  I 
was  known  to  you,  only  by  my 
endeavours,  in  common  with  many 
others,  to  difcharge  my  duty  as  a 
tutor  in  the  Univerfity ;  and  by 
fome  very  imperfedt,  but  certainly 
well  intended,  and,  as  you  thought, 
uieful  publications  fince.  In  an  age 
by  no  means  wanting  in  examples 
of  honorable  patronage,  although 
this  deferve  not  to  be  mentioned, 
in  refpedt  of  the  objedt  of  your 
Lordihip’s  choice,  it  is  inferior  to 
none,  in  the  purity  and  difmtereft- 
ednefs  of  the  motives  which  fug- 
gelled  it. 


How 


;  .  (  ™  ) 

How  the  following  work  may 
be  received,  I  pretend  not  to  fore¬ 
tell.  My  firft  prayer  concerning 
it  is,  that  it  may  do  good  to  any : 
my  fecond  hope,  that  it  may  afiift, 
what  it  hath  always  been  my  ear¬ 
ned;  wilh  to  promote,  the  religious 
part  of  an  academical  education. 
If  in  this  latter  view,  it  might 
feem,  in  any  degree,  to  excufe 
your  Lordlhip’s  judgment  of  its 
author,  I  fhall  be  gratified  by  the 
reflection,  that,  to  a  kindnefs  flow¬ 
ing  from  public  principles,  I  have 
made  the  belt  public  return  in  my 
power. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  in  every 

event,  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 

\  . 

here 
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(  viii  ) 

here  afforded  me,  of  teftifying  the 
fenfe  I  entertain  of  your  Lordfliip’s 
conduct,  and  of  a  notice  which  I 
regard  as  the  moll  flattering  dif- 
tindlion  of  my  Life. 


I  am, 


My  LORD, 

*  ,*  '  i 

With  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  refpe&3 

*  —  V  A,  , 

Your  Lordfliip’s  faithful. 


And  moll  obliged  fervant. 


W.  PALEY. 


o  s. 
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I  DEEM  it  unneceflary  to  prove  that 
teankind  ftood  in  need  of  a  revelation,  becaufe  I 
have  met  with  no  ferions  perfon  who  thinks  that 
even  under  the  Christian  revelation  we  have  too 
much  light,  or  any  affu ranee  which  is  fuperfluous. 
I  defire  moreover,  that  in  judging  of  Chriftianity 
it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  queftion  lies  be¬ 
tween  this  religion  and  none  :  for  if  the  Chriftian 
religion  be  not  credible,  no  one,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do,  will  fupport  the  pretenfion  of  any 
other. 


Suppofe  then  the  world  we  live  in  to  have  had 
a  Creator  :  fuppofe  it  to  appear  from  the  predo¬ 
minant  aim  and  tendency  of  the  provifions  and 
contrivances  obfervable  in  the  univerfe,  that  the 
Deitv,  when  he  formed  it,  confulted  for  the  hap- 
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pincis  of  his  fenfuive  creation  ;  fuppofe  the  difpo- 
Htion  which  dictated  this  council  to  continue ; 
iuppole  a  part  o i  the  creation  to  have  received 
I  acuities  from  their  Maker,  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  rendering  a  moral  obedience  to  his 
w  1 1 1 3  and  of  voluntarily  puxfuing  any  end  for  which 
he  has  defigned  them;  fuppofe  the  Creator  to 
intend  for  thefe  his  rational  and  accountable  agents 
a  fecond  (late  of  exigence,  in  which  their  fituation 
will  be  regulated  by  their  behaviour  in  the  firft 
flare,  by  which  fuppofition  (and  by  no  other)  the 
obje&ion  to  the  Divine  government  in  not  putting 
a  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
the  inconfiffency  of  this  confufion  with  the  care 
and  benevolence  difcoverabfe  in  the  works  of  the 
Deity  is  done  away  ;  fuppofe  it  to  be  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  the  fubjefts  of  this  difpenfation  to 
know  what  is  intended  for  them,  that  is,  fuppofe 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  fpecies,  a  purpofe  which  fo  many 
proviflons  of  nature  are  calculated  to  promote  : 
Suppofe,  nevertnelefs,  almofl  the  whole  race, 
either  by  the  imperfeftion  of  their  faculties,  the 
misfortune  of  their  fituation,  or  by  the  lofs  cf 
fome  prior  revelation,  to  want  this  knowledge, 
and  not  to  be  likely  without  the  aid  of  a  newr  re¬ 
velation  to  attain  it ;  under  thefe  crrcumftances  is 
it  improbable  that  a  revelation  fhould  be  made  i 
Is  it  incredible  that  God  fhould  interpofe  for  fuch 

a  pur- 
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a  purpofe  ?  Suppcfc  him  to  defign  for  mankind  a 
future  Rate,  is  it  unlikely  that  he  fhould  acquaint 
them  with  it  ? 

Now  in  what  way  can  a  revelation  be  made  but 
by  miracles  ?  In  none  which  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Confequently  in  whatever  degree  it  is 
probable  or  not  very  improbable  that  a  revelation 
fhould  be  communicated  to  mankind  at  all,  in  the 
fame  degree  is  it  probable  or  not  very  improbable 
that  miracles  fhould  be  wrought.  Therefore  when 
miracles  are  related  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
promulgating  of  a  revelation  manifeftly  wanted, 
and,  if  true,  of  ineflimable  value,  the  improba¬ 
bility  which  arifes  from  the  miraculous  nature  of 
the  things  related,  is  not  greater  than  the  original 
improbability  that  fuch  a  revelation  fhould  be 
imparted  by  God. 

I  with  it  however  to  be  correfily  underflood, 
in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  alleged.  We  do  not  affume  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Deity,  or  the  exigence  of  a  future 
flate,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles. 
That  reality  always  mufi  be  proved  by  evidence. 
We  aifert  only  that  in  miracles  adduced  in  fuppon 
of  revelation,  there  is  not  any  fuch  antecedent 
improbability  as  no  teflimony  can  furmount.  And, 
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ipr  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  this  affertion,  we 
-  li  cl  ,  t  la  a  t  the  incredibility  of  miracles  related 
to  have  been  wrought  in  atteflation  of  a  meffage 
from  God,  conveying  intelligence  of  a  future  flare 
of  rewards  and  pumfhments,  and  teaching  man¬ 
kind  how  to  prepare  themfelves  for  that  flare,  is 
not  in  itfelf  greater  than  the  event,  call  it  either 
probable  or  improbable,  of  the  two  following 
propofi  ions  being  true,  namely,  firft,  that  a  future 
flare  of  exigence  fhonld  be  deflined  by  God  for 
his  human  creation,  and  fecondly,  that  being  fo 
deflined,  be  fhould  acquaint  them  with  it.  It  is 
not  neceflary  for  our  purpofe  that  thefe  propofi- 
t  ons  be  capable  of  proof,  or  even  that  by  argu¬ 
ments  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  they  can 
be  made  out  to  be  probable.  It  is  enough  that 
we  are  able  to  fay  concerning  them,  that  they  are 
not  fo  violently  improbable,  fo  contradictory  to 
what  we  already  believe  of  the  Divine  power  and 
character,  that  either  the  proportions  themfelves, 
or  fats  flriftly  conne&ed  with  the  propofitions 
(and  therefore  no  farther  improbable  than  they 
are  improbable)  ought  to  be  rejected  at  firft  fight, 
and  to  be  rejected  by  whatever  flrength  cr  com¬ 
plication  of  evidence  they  be  arreted. 


This  is  the  prejudication  we  would  refill.  For 
to  this  length  does  a  modern  objetion  to  miracles 
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go,  viz.  that  no  human  teftimony  can  in  any  cafe 
render  them  credible.  I  think  the  rcflcdion  above 
dated,  that,  if  there  be  a  revelation,  there  mud  be 
miracles ;  and  that,  under  the  circumdances  in 
which  the  human  fpecies  are  placed,  a  revelation 
is  not  improbable,  or  not  improbable  in  any 
great  degree,  to  be  a  fair  anfwer  to  the  whole 
objection. 

. *  (■  •  .  i*  •  i 

But  fince  it  is  an  objection  which  dands  in  the 
very  threfhold  of  our  argument,  and,  if  admitted, 
is  a  bar  to  every  proof,  and  to  all  future  reafoning 
upon  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be  neceffary,  before  we 
proceed  farther,  to  examine  the  principle  upon 
which  it  profeffes  to  be  founded  :  which  principle 
is  concifeiy  this,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  ihould  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to 
experience  that  tedimony  diould  be  falfe. 


Now  there  appears  a  fmall  ambiguity  in  the 
term  “  experience,55  and  in  the  phrafes  “  contrary 

1  j 

to  experience,55  cr  contradiding  experience,55 
which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  remove  in  the  fir  ft 
place.  Striftly  fpeaking  the  narrative  of  a  fad  is 
then  only  contrary  to  experience,  when  the  fad  is 
related  to  have  ekided  at  a  time  and  a  place,  at 
which  time  and  place  we  being  prefent,  did  not 
perceive  it  to  exid  ;  as  if  it  ftiould  be  aliened,  that 
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in  a  particular  room,  and  at  a  particular  hour  of 
a  certain  day,  a  man  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  in 
which  room,  and  at  the  time  fpecified,  we  being 
prefent  and  looking  on,  perceived  no  fuch  event 
to  have  taken  place.  Here  the  affertion  is  con¬ 
trary  to  experience  properly  fo  called  ;  and  this  is 
a  contrariety  which  no  evidence  can  furmount. 
It  matters  nothing,  whether  the  fa £1  be  of  a  mira¬ 
culous  nature  or  not.  But  although  this  be  the 
experience,  and  the  contrariety,  which  Archbp. 
1  illotfon  alleged  in  the  quotation  with  which 
Mr.  Hume  opens  his  elfay,  it  is  certainly  not  that 
experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which  Mr.  Hume 
himfelf  intended  to  objeft.  And,  fhort  of  this,  I 
know  no  intelligible  fignification  which  can  be 
affixed  to  the  term  contrary  to  experience,”  but 
one,  viz.  that  of  not  having  ourfelves  experienced 
any  thing  fimilar  to  the  thing  related,  or  fuch 
things  not  being  generally  experienced  by  others. 
I  Eiy  not  “  generally,”  for  to  (late  concerning  the 
faft  in  queftion,  that  no  fuch  thing  was  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  that  univerfal  experience  is  againft 
it,  is  to  affiime  the  fubjett  of  the  controverfy. 

Now  the  improbability  which  arifes  from  the 
want  (for  this  properly  is  a  want,  not  a  contradict 
tion),  of  experience,  is  only  equal  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  there  is,  that  if  the  thing  were  true,  we 
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fllould  experience  things  fimilar  to  it,  or  that  fuch 
things  would  be  generally  experienced.  Suppofe  it 
then  to  be  true  that  miracles  were  wrought  upon 
the  firft  promulgation  of  Christianity,  when  no- 
thing  but  miracles  could  decide  its  authority,  is  it 
certain  that  fuch  miracles  would  be  repeated  fo 
often,  and  in  fo  many  places,  as  to  become  objects 
of  general  experience  ?  Is  it  a  probability  ap¬ 
proaching  to  certainty?  Is  it  a  probability  of  any 
great  flrength  or  forced  Is  it  fuch  as  no  evidence 
can  encounter  ?  and  yet  this  probability  is  the 
exaft  converft,  and  therefore  the  exafi  meafure 
of  the  improbability  which  arifes  from  the  want  of 
experience,  and  which  Mr.  Hume  reprefents  as 
invincible  by  human  teftimony. 

It  is  not  like  alleging  a  new  law  of  nature,  or 
a  new  experiment  in  natural  philofophy,  becaufe, 
when  thefe  are  related,  it  is  expe&ed  that,  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  the  fame  effeft  will  follow 
tiniverfally ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  expeftation 
is  juftly  entertained,  the  want  of  a  correfponding 
experience  negatives  the  hiftory.  But  to  expeft 
concerning  a  miracle  that  it  fliould  fucceed  upon 
repetition,  is  to  expefit  that  which  could  make  it 
ceafe  to  be  a  miracle,  which  is  contrary  to  its  na¬ 
ture  as  fuch,  and  would  totally  deftroy  the  ufe  and 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  wrought, 
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The  force  of  experience  as  an  objection  to  mi* 
racles  is  founded  in  the  preemption,  either  that 
the  courfe  of  nature  is  invariable,  or  that,  if  it 
!>e  ever  varied,  variations  will  he  frequent  and 
general.  Has  the  neceffity  of  this  alternative  been 
denaonftrated  ?  Permit  us  to  call  the  courfe  of  na¬ 
ture  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  is 
there  any  good  reafon  forjudging  this  (late  of  the 
cafe  to  be  probable  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  ex- 
peft,  that  fuch  a  Being,  upon  occalions  of  peculiar 
importance,  may  interrupt  the  order  which  he  had 
appointed,  yet,  that  fuch  occafions  fliould  return 
feldom:  that  thefe  interruptions  confequently 
Ihould  he  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  few ; 
that  the  want  of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  fliould  be 
matter  neither  of  furprife  nor  objection  ? 

\  *  -  v  -v  ’  .  -  ,  .  1 

But  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from 
experience  it  is  faid,  that,  when  we  advance  ac¬ 
counts  of  miracles,  we  affign  effects  without  caufes, 
or  we  attribute  effech  to  caufes  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe,  or  to  caufes  of  the  operation  of  which 
we  have  no  experience.  Of  what  caufes,  we  may 
afk,  and  of  what  effefts  does  the  objection  fpeak  ? 
If  it  be  anfvvered  that,  when  we  afcribe  the  cure 
of  the  pally  to  a  touch,  of  blindnefs  to  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  railing  of  the 
dead  to  a  word,  we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  this  im¬ 
putation, 
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nutation,  we  reply  that  we  afcribe  no  fucl'i  e  fie  els 
to  fuch  caufes.  We  perceive  no  virtue  or  energy 
in  thefe  things  more  than  in  other  things  of  the 
lame  kind.  They  are  merely  figns  to  connect  the 
miracle  with  its  end.  '1  he  effect  we  afcribe  lim¬ 
ply  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity  ;  of  wliofe  exig¬ 
ence  and  power,  not  to  fay  of  wliofe  prefence  and 
agency,  we  have  previous  and  independent  proof. 
We  have  therefore  all  we  feek  for  in  the  works 
of  rational  agents,  a  fufficient  power  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  motive.  In  a  word,  once  believe  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible. 


Mr.  Hume  dates  the  cafe  of  miracles  to  be  a 
contelt  of  oppofite  improbabilities,  that  is  to  fay, 
a  queltion  whether  it  be  more  improbable  that 
the  miracle  ftould  be  true,  or  the  teftimony  falfe  ; 
and  this  I  think  a  fair  account  of  the  conrroverfy. 
But  herein  I  remark  a  want  of  argumentative 
juflice,  that,  in  deferibing  the  improbability  of 
miracles,  he  fopprelfes  all  thofe  circumftances  of 
extenuation  which  refult  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  exigence,  power,  and  difpofnion  of  the  Deity, 
his  concern  in  the  creation,  the  end  anfwered  by 
the  miracle,  the  importance  of  that  end,  and  its 
fubferviency  to  the  plan  purfued  in  the  works  of 
nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented  the  quef- 
tion,  miracles  are  alike  incredible  to  him  who  is 
pm/iouily  allured  of  the  conftant  agency  of  a 
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Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no 
fncn  being  exifts  in  the  univerfe.  They  are 
equally  incredible,  whether  related  to  have  been 
wrought  upon  occafions  the  molt  deferving,  and 
for  purpofes  the  moll  beneficial,  or  for  no  affign- 
no!e  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end  confeffedly 
trifling  or  pernicious.  This  furely  cannot  be  a 
correff  ftatement.  In  adj  tilling  alfo  the  other 
fide  of  the  balance,  the  ffrength  and  weight  of 
tefiimoi.y,  this  author  has  provided  an  anlwer  to 
every  poffible  accumulation  of  hiftorical  proof  by 
telling  us,  that  tve  are  not  obliged  to  explain  how 
me  Hory  or  the  evidence  arofe.  Now  I  think 
we  are  obliged  ;  not,  perhaps,  to  fhow  by  pofi- 
tive  accounts  how  it  did,  but  by  a  probable  hy- 
pothefis  how  it  might,  fo  happen.  The  exiftence 
of  the  tellimony  is  a  phenomenon.  The  truth 
of  the  faff  folves  the  phenomenon.  If  we  rejeft 
this  fo'ution  we  ought  to  have  fome  other  to  reft 
in  :  and  none  even  by  our  adverfaries  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  which  is  not  confident  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  regulate  human  affairs  and  human  con- 
duff:  at  prefent,  or  which  makes  men  then  to  have 
been  a  different  kind  of  beings  from  what  they 
are  now. 

But  the  fhort  ccnfideration  which,  independ¬ 
ently  of  every  other,  convinces  me  that  there  is 
<no  folid  foundation  in  Mr.  Hume’s  conclufion  is 
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the  following.  When  a  theorem  is  propofed  to 
a  mathematician,  the  firlt  thing  he  does  with  it  is 
to  try  it  upon  a  fimple  cafe ;  and,  if  it  produce 
a  falfe  refult,  he  is  fure  that  there  mult  be  fome 
miltake  in  the  demonllration.  Now  to  proceed 
in  this  way  with  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hume’s 
theorem.  If  twelve  men,  whofe  probity  and 
good  fenfe  I  had  long  known,  Ihould  ferioufly 
and  circumltantially  relate  to  me  an  account  of  a 
miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which 
it  was  impoffible  that  they  Ihould  be  deceived ; 
if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour 
of  this  account,  Ihould  call  thefe  men  into  his 
prefence,  and  offer  them  a  Ihort  propofal,  either 
to  confefs  the  impoflure,  or  fubmit  to  be  tied  up 
to  a  gibbet ;  if  they  Ihould  refufe  with  one  voice 
to  acknowledge  that  there  exifted  any  falfehood 
or  impolture  in  the  cafe  ;  if  this  threat  were  com- 
municated  to  them  feparately,  yet  with  no  dif¬ 
ferent  effeft  ;  if  it  was  at  laft  executed  ;  if  I  my- 
felf  law  them,  one  after  another,  confenting  to 
be  racked,  burnt,  or  ftrangled,  rather  than  give 
up  the  truth  of  their  account :  Hill,  if  Mr.  Hume’s 
rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now 
I  undertake  to  fay  that  there  exiffs  not  a  fceptic 
in  the  world  who  would  not  believe  them ;  or 
who  would  defend  fuch  incredulity. 

Tnltances 
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n  Inftances  of  fpurious  miracles  fupported  by 
strong  apparent  teftirnony  undoubtedly  demand 
examination.  Mr.  Hume  has  endeavoured  to 
fortify  his  argument  by  fome  examples  of  this 
xind.  ^  I  hope  in  a  proper  place  to  fhow  that 
none  or  them  reach  the  ftrength  or  circumftances 
of  the  chriftian  evidence.  In  thefe  however  con- 
Ids  the  weight  of  his  objection.  In  the  prin- 
ufelr  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  none. 
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OF  THE  DIRECT  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIANITY,  AND  WHEREIN  IT  IS  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  THE  EVIDENCE  ALLEGED  FOR  OTHER  MI¬ 
RACLES. 
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two  propofiti 
endeavour  to  eft  a  hi  i  ill  are  thefe  : 

I.  That  there  is  fatisfaftory  evidence  that  many, 
profeffitig  to  be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chriftian 
miracles,  paffccl  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers  and 
bufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  atteftatjon  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  folely  in 
confequence  of  their  belief  of  thole  accounts  ;  and 
that  they  alfo  fuhmitted  from  the  fame  motive  to 
new  rules  of  conduff. 

II.  That  there  is  not  fatisfaftory  evidence  that 
perfons  profeffitig  to  he  original  witneffes  of  other 
miracles,  in  their  nature  as  certain  as  thefe  are, 
have  ever  acled  in  the  fame  manner,  in  atteftatioti 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  properly 
in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  rhofe  accounts. 

The  firft  of  thefe  proportions,  as  it  forms  the 
argument,  will  ftand  at  the  head  of  the  following 
nine  chanters. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

V  v 

There  is  fatisfaclory  evidence  that  many ,  prof  effing  to 
be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chriftian  Miracles , 
faffed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and  f  iff e  rings  ^ 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered^  and  folely  in  conjecyuence  of 
their  belief  of  thofe  accounts ;  and  that  they  alfo 
fubmitted  from  the  fame  ?n olives  to  new  rules  of 
conduct . 


To  fupport  this  propofition  two  points 
are  neceiTary  to  be  made  out ;  firft,  that  the  founder 
of  the  inftitution,  his  affbeiates  and  immediate  fol¬ 
lowers,  acted  the  part  which  the  propofition  im¬ 
putes  to  them  :  fecondiy,  that  they  did  fo,  in  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  miraculous  hiftory  recorded  in  our  ferip- 
tures,  and  folely  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of 
the  truth  of  this  hiftory. 

Before  we  produce  any  particular  teftimony  to 
the  a&ivity  and  fufxerings  which  compofe  the  fubject 
of  our  fir  ft  aifertion,  it  will  be  proper  to  confider 
the  degree  of  probability  which  the  aifertion  de¬ 
rives  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe ,  that  is,  by  infer¬ 
ences  from  thofe  parts  of  the  cafe  which,  in  point 
of  faff,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged. 


Firft  then,  the  Chriftian  religion  exifts,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  fome  means  or  other  was  eftablifhed.  Now 
i:  either  owes  the  principle  of  its  eftahliflirnent,  /.  e . 
its  firft  publication,  to  the  activity  of  the  perfon  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  inftitution,  and  of  thofe  who 
were  joined  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  or  we  are 
driven  upon  the  ftrange  fuppofition,  that,  although 
they  might  lie  by,  others  would  take  it  up;  although 
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they  were  quiet  and  filent,  other  perfons  bulled 
themfelves  in  the  fuccefs  and  propagation  of  their 
(lory.  This  is  perfectly  incredible.  To  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  little  lefs  than  certain,  that,  if  the  firft  announ- 
•  cing  of  the  religion  by  the  founder  had  not  been 
followed  up  by  the  zeal  and  inJudry  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  difciples,  the  fcheme  mult  have  expired  in  its 
birth.  Then  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  exertion 
which  was  employed,  and  the  mode  of  life  to  which 
thyfe  perfons  fubmitted,  we  reafonably  fuppofe  it  to 
be  like  that,  which  we  obferve  in  all  others  who 
voluntarily  become  miffionaries  of  a  newr  faith. 
Frequent,  earned  and  laborious  preaching,  con- 
dandy  converging  with  religious  perfons  upon  reli¬ 
gion,  a  fequedration  from  the  common  plea  hires, 
engagements  and  varieties  of  life,  and  an  addition 
to  one  ferious  ohjeft,  compofe  the  habits  of  fudi 
men.  I  do  not  fay  that  this  mode  of  life  is  without 
enjoyment,  but  1  fay  that  the  enjoyment  fprings  from 
fmcerity.  With  a  confcioufnefs  at  the  bottom,  of 
hoilownefs  and  faifehood,  the  fatigue  and  redraint 
would  become  infupportable.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
t hat  very  few  hypocrites  engage  in  thefe  under¬ 
takings  ;  or,  however,  perfid  in  them  long.  Ordi¬ 
narily  fpeaking,  nothing  can  overcome  the  indolence 
of  mankind,  the  love  which  is  natural  to  mod  tem¬ 
pers  of  chearful  fociety  and  chearful  feenes,  or  the 
defire,  which  is  common  to  all,  of  perfonal  eafe  and 
freedom,  but  conviction. 

Secondly,  it  is  alfo  highly  probable,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe,  that  the  propagation  of  the  new 
religion  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  danger. 
As  add  reded  to  the  Jews  it  was  a  fydern,  adverfe 
not  only  to  their  habitual  opinions,  but  to  thofe 
opinions  upon  which  their  hopes,  their  partialities, 
their  pride,  their  confolation  was  founded.  This 
people,  with  or  without  reafon,  had  worked  them- 
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laves  into  a  perfuafion,  that  fome  fignal,  and  greatly 
advantageous  change,  was  to  be  effe&cd  in  the  con- 
(iidon  of  tneir  country,  by  the  agency  of  a  long-pro- 
mhed  meffenger  from  heaven.  The  rulers  of  the 
jews,  their  leading  feci,  their  priefthood,  had  been 
itie  authors  of  this  perfuafion  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  So  that  it  was  not  merely  the  conjecture  of 
theoretical  divines,  or  the  fecret  expectation  of  a 
fc\\r  reel ufe  devotees*  but  it  was  become  the  popu¬ 
lar  hope  and  paftion,  and,  like  all  popular  opinions, 
undoubting,  and  impatient  or  contradiction.  They 
clung  to  this  hope  under  every  misfortune  of  their 
country,  and  with  more  tenacity  as  their  dangers 
or  calamities  increafed.  To  find  therefore  that  ex¬ 
pectations  fo  gratifying  were  to  be  worfe  than  dif- 
appointed,  that  they  were  to  end  in  the  diiTufion  of 
a  mild  unambitious  religion,  which,  in  (lead  of  vic¬ 
tories  and  triumphs,  inftead  of  exalting  their  nation 
and  inftirution  above  the  reft  of  the  word,  was  to 
advance  thofe  whom  they  defpifed  to  an  equality 
with  themfeives,  in  thofe  very  points  of  comparifon 
in  which  they  moft  valued  their  own  di  ft  in  61  ion, 
could  be  no  very  pleafing  eifeovery  to  a  Jewifli 
mind  ;  nor  could  the  mdiengers  of  fuch  intelligence 
cxpecl  to  be  well  received  or  eafily  credited.  The 
doflrine  was  equally  harfh  and  novel.  The  extend¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  thofe  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  was  a  notion  that  had 
never  before  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  a  Tew. 

1  he  charafter  of  the  new  induration  was,  in  ether 
refpecls  a  To,  un  grateful  to  I e with  habits  and  min- 
ciplts.  Their  own  religion  was  in  a  high  degree 
technical.  Even  the  enlightened  jew  placed  a  great 
deal  of  ft  refs  upon  the  ceremonies  of  his  law,  faw  in 
them  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  efficacy  ;  the  grofs 
and  vulgar  had  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  hy¬ 
pocritical  and  oftentatious  magnified  them  above 
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meafure,  as  being  the  inftruments  of  their  own  repu¬ 
tation  and  influence.  The  Chriftian  fcheme,  with¬ 
out  formally  repealing  the  Levitical  code,  lowered 
its  eftimation  extremely.  In  the  place  of  ftriftnefs 
and  zeal  in  performing  the  obfervances  which  that 
code  prefcribed,  or  which  tradition  had  added  to  it, 
the  new  fe<ft  preached  up  faith,  well  regulated  affec¬ 
tions,  inward  purity,  and  moral  reflitude  of  difpofi- 
tion,  as  the  true  ground,  on  the  part  of  the  worfhip- 
per,  of  merit  and  acceptance  with  God.  This, 
however  rational  it  may  appear,  or  recommending  to 
us  at  prefent,  did  not  by  any  means  facilitate  the 
plan  then.  On  the  contrary,  to  difparage  thofe 
qualities  which  the  highest  characters  in  the  country 
valued  themfelves  moft  upon,  was  a  fare  way  of 
making  powerful  enemies.  As  if  the  fruftratibn  of 
the  national  hope  was  not  enough,  the  long-efteemed 
merit  of  ritual  zeal  and  punctuality  wTas  to  be  decried, 
and  that  by  Jews  preaching  to  Jews. 

The  ruling  party  at  Jerufalem  had  juft  before 
crucified  the  founder  of  the  religion.  That  is  a  fact 
which  will  not  be  difputed.  They  therefore  who 
flood  forth  to  preach  the  religion,  muft  neceflarily 
reproach  thefe  rulers  with  an  execution,  which  they 
could  not  but  reprefent  as  an  unjuft  and  cruel  murder. 
This  would  not  render  their  office  more  eafy  or  their 
fituation  more  fafe. 

With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Roman 
government  which  was  then  eftabliftied  in  Judea,  I 
fhould  not  expect,  that,  defpifmg,  as  it  did,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  it  would,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
animadvert,  either  with  much  vigilance,  or  much 
feverity,  upon  the  fchifms  and  controverfies  which 
arofe  within  it.  Yet  there  was  that  in  Chriftianity 
which  might  eafily  afford  a  handle  of  accufation  to  a 
jealous  government.  The  Chriftians  avowed  an  un¬ 
qualified  obedience  to  a  new  imafter.  They  avowed 
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alio  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  had  been  foretold 
to  the  Jews  under  the  fufpected  title  of  King.  The 
fpiritual  nature  of  this  kingdom,  the  confiftency  of 
this  obedience  with  civil  fubje&ion,  were  diftin&ions 
too  refined  to  be  entertained  by  a  Roman  prefident, 
wrho  viewed  the  bufinefs  at  a  great  diftance,  or 
through  the  medium  of  very  hoftile  reprefentations. 
Our  hiftories  accordingly  inform  us.  that  this  was 
the  turn  which  the  enemies  of  Jefus  gave  to  his 
character  and  pretenfions  in  their  remonftrances  with 
Pontius  Pilate.  And  Juftin  Martyr,  about  a  hund¬ 
red  years  afterwards,  complains  that  the  fame  miftake 
prevailed  in  his  time;  ye  46  having  heard  that  we  are 
waiting  for  a  kingdom,  fuppofe,  without  diftin- 
ouilhimw  that  we  mean  a  human,  when  in  truth 
we  fpeak  of  that  which  is  with  God  And  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  natural  fource  of  calumny  and 
mifconftruttion. 

The  preachers  therefore  of  Chriftianity  had  to 
contend  with  prejudice,  backed  by  power.  They 
had  to  come  forward  to  a  difappointed  people,  to  a 
priefthood  poffeffing  a  confiderable  fliare  of  munici- 
pal  authority,  and  actuated  by  firong  motives  of  op- 
pofition  and  refenunent;  and  they  had  to  do  this 
under  a  foreign  government,  to  wliofe  favour  tney 
made  no  pretenfions,  ano  which  was  conftantly  iur- 
rounded  by  their  enemies.  The  well  known,  becaufe 
the  experienced  fate  of  reformers,  whenever  the  re¬ 
formation  fubverts  fome  reigning  opinion,  and  does 
not  proceed  upon  a  change  already  taken  place  in 
the  fentiments  of  a  country,  will  not  allow,  much 
lefs  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  propagators  of 
Chriltianity  at  Jerufalem  and  in  Judea,  with  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  the  enemies  which  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  entirely  deftitute,  as  they  were,  of  force. 
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authority,  or  proteftion,  could  execute  their  million 
with  perfonal  eafe  and  fafety. 

Let  us  next  enquire  what  might  reafonably  be 
expe&ed  by  the  preachers  of  Chriflianity  when  they 
turned  themfelves  to  the  heathen  public.  Now  the 
firft  thing  that  {trikes  us  is,  that  the  religion  they 
carried  with  them  was  exclufive .  It  denied  without 
referve  the  truth  of  every  article  of  heathen  mytho¬ 
logy,  the  exigence  of  every  objefl  of  their  worfhip* 
It  accepted  no  compromife:  it  admitted  no  compre- 
henfion.  It  mu  ft  prevail,  if  it  prevailed  at  all,  by  the 
overthrow  of  every  ffatue,  altar  and  temple  in  the 
world.  It  will  not  even  be  credited  that  a  defim,  fo 
bold  as  this  was,  could  in  any  age  be  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution  with  impunity. 

For  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  this  was  not 
fetting  forth,  or  magnifying  the  charafter  and  wor¬ 
fhip  of  fome  new  competitor  for  a  place  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  whofe  pretenfions  might  be  difeuffed  or 
aflerted  without  queftioning  the  reality  of  any  others* 
It  was  pronouncing  all  other  Gods  to  be  falfe,  and 
all  other  worfhip  vain.  From  the  facility  with  which 
the  Polytheifm  of  ancient  nations  admitted  new  ob¬ 
jects  of  worfhip  into  the  number  of  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  divinities,  or  the  patience  with  which  they 
might  entertain  propofals  of  this  kind,  we  can  argue 
nothing  as  to  their  toleration  of  a  fyftem,  or  of  the 
publifliers  and  active  propagators  of  a  fyftem,  which 
fwept  away  the  very  foundation  of  the  exifting 
eftablifhment.  The  one  was  nothing  more  than  it 
would  be,  in  Popifli  countries,  to  add  a  faint  to  the 
calendar;  the  other  was  to  abolifh  and  tread  under 
foot  the  calendar  itfelf.  > 

Secondly,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  this 
was  not  the  cafe  of  philofophers  propounding  in 
their  books  or  in  their  fchools,  doubts  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  popular  creed,  or  even  avowing 
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their  difbelief  of  it*  Thefe  philofophers  did  not  go 
about  from  place  to  place  to  collect  profelytes  from 
amongfl  the  common  people;  to  form  in  the  heart 
of  the  country  focieties  profeffing  their  tenets;  to 
provide  for  the  order,  inftruftion,  and  permanency, 
of  thefe  focieties;  nor  did  they  enjoin  their  followers 
to  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  public  worfhip  of 
the  temples,  or  refufe  a  compliance  with  the  rites 
inflituted  by  the  laws  *.  Thefe  things  are  what  the 
Chriftians  did,  and  what  the  philofophers  did  not : 
and  in  thefe  confided  the  aftivity  and  danger  of  the 
enterprife. 

Thirdly,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  this 
danger  proceeded  not  merely  from  folemn  afts  and 
public  refactions  of  the  ftate,  but  from  fudden 
burfts  of  violence  at  particular  places,  from  the 
licence  of  the  populace,  the  rafhnefs  of  fome  magif- 
trates,  and  the  negligence  of  others,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  inftigation  of  interefled  adverfanes,  and,  in 
general,  from  the  variety  and  warmth  of  opinion 
which  an  errand  fo  novel  and  extraordinary  could 
not  fail  of  exciting.  I  can  conceive  that  the  teachers 
of  Chriflianity  might  both  fear  and  fuffer  much  from 
thefe  caufes,  without  any  general  perfecution  being 
denounced  againft  them  by  imperial  authority.  Some 
length  of  time,  I  Could  fuppofe,  might  pafs  before  - 
the  vaft  machine  of  the  Roman  empire  would  be  put 
hi  motion,  or  its  attention  be  obtained  to  leligious 
controverfy  ;  but,  during  that  time,  a  great  deal  ot 
ill  ufage  might  be  endured  by  a  fet  of  friendlefs,  un- 

#  The  belt  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  Plato,  Cicero,  and 
Epi&etus,  allowed,  or  rather  enjoined,  men  to  worfhip  the 
gods  of  the  country,  and  in  the  eftablifhed  form.  See  pahages 
to  this  purpofe,  collected  from  their  works  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
Nat.  and  Rev.  Rel.  p.  180,  Ed.  V.  Except  Socrates,  they 
all  thought,  it  wifer  to  comply  with  the  laws,  than  to  con- 
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prote&ed  travellers,  telling  men,  wherever  they 
came,  that  the  religion  of  their  anceftors,  the  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  (fate  and  of  the  magiftrate,  the  rites 
which  they  frequented,  the  pomp  which  they 
admired,  was  throughout  a  fyftem  of  folly  and 
delufion. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  teachers  of  Chriftianity 
would  find  protection  in  that  general  difbelief  of  uie 
popular  theology,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  intelligent  part  or  the  heathen 
public.  It  is  by  no  means  true,  that  unbelievers  are 
ufually  tolerant.  They  are  not  difpofed  (and  why 
fhould  they?)  to  endanger  the  prefent  fiate  of  thing?, 
by  fuffering  a  religion  of  which  they  believe  nothing, 
to  be  difturbed  by  another  of  which  they  believe  as 
little.  They  are  "ready  themfelves  to  conform  to  any 
thing;  and  are,  oftentimes,  amongft  the  foremoft  to 
procure  conformity  from  others,  by  any  method 
which  they  think  likely  to  be  efficacious.  When 
was  ever  a  change  of  religion  patronifed  Dy  infidels? 
How  little,  notwithflanding  the  reigning  fcepticifm, 
and  the  magnified  liberality  of  that  age,  the  true 
principles  of  toleration  were  underflood  by  the 
wifeft  men  amongfl  them,  may  be  gathered  from  two 
eminent  and  uncontefted  examples.  The  younger 
Pliny,  polifhed  as  he  was,  by  all  the  literature  of 
that  foft  and  elegant  period,  could  gravely  pronounce 
this  monflrous  judgment:  “  Thofe  who  perfifted  in 
“  declaring  themfelves  Chriftians,  I  ordered  to  be 
“  led  away  to  punifhment,  (i.  e.  to  execution)  for  I 
“  did  not  doubt,  whatever  it  was  that  they  con- 
“  feffed,  that  contumacy  and  inflexible  obfinacy  ought 
“  to  be  punijhed .”  His  mailer  Trajan,  a  mild  and 
accompiifhed  Prince,  went,  neverthelefs,  no  farther 
in  his  fentiments  of  moderation  and  equity,  than 
what  appears  in  the  following  refcript:  “  I  he 
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Chriftians  are  not  to  be  fought  for,  but  if  any  are 
brought  before  you,  and  convifted,  they  are  to 
“  be  punifhed.”  And  this  direftion  he  gives,  after 
it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  his  own  prefident, 
that,  by  the  mod  drift  examination,  nothing  could 
be  difcovered  in  the  principles  of  thefe  perfons,  but 
a  bad  and  excedfive  fuperdition,55  accompanied,  it 
feems,  with  an  oath  or  mutual  federation, 44  to  allow 
themfelves  in  no  crime  or  immoral  conduft  what- 
cc  ever.”  The  truth  is,  the  ancient  heathens  confi- 
dered  religion  entirely  as  an  affair  of  date,  as  much 
under  the  tuition  of  the  magiftrate  as  any  other  part 
of  the  police.  The  religion  of  that  age  was  not 
merely  allied  to  the  date:  it  was  incorporated  into  it. 
Many  of  its  offices  were  adminidered  by  the  magif¬ 
trate.  Its  titles  of  pontiffs,  augurs,  and  fiamens, 
were  borne  by  fenators,  confuls,  and  generals. — - 
Without  difcuffing,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  theo¬ 
logy,  they  refented  every  affront  put  upon  the  eftab- 
lifhed  worlhip,  as  a  direft  oppofition  to  the  authority 
of  government. 

Add  to  which  that  the  religious  fydems  of  thofe 
times,  however  ill  fupported  by  evidence,  had  been 
long  edablidied.  Th  e  ancient  religion  of  a  country 
has  always  many  votaries,  and  fometimes  not  the 
fewer,  becaufe  its  origin  is  hidden  in  remotenefs  and 
obfcurity.  Men  have  a  natural  veneration  for  anti¬ 
quity,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion.  What  Ta¬ 
citus  fays  of  the  Jewiffi,  was  more  applicable  to  the 
heathen  cdablifhment,  44  hi  ritus,  quoquo  modo  in- 
46  dufti,  antiquitate,  defenduntur.”  It  was  alfo  a 
fplendid  and  fumptuous  worfhip.  It  had  its  pried- 
hood,  its  endowments,  its  temples.  Statuary,  paint¬ 
ing,  architefture,  and  mufic,  contributed  their  effeft 
to  its  ornament  and  magnificence.  It  abounded  in 
fedival  diows,  and  folemnities,  to  which  the  common 
people  are  greatly  addiftedj  and  which  were  of  a 
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-nature  to  engage  them  much  more  than  any  thing 
of  that  fort  among  us.  Thele  things  would  retain 
great  numbers  on  its  fide  by  the  fafcination  of  fpec- 
tacle  and  pomp,  as  well  as  intered  many  in  its  pre- 
fervation  by  the  advantage  which  they  drew  from  it. 
66  It  was  moreover  interwoven,”  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
rightly  reprefents  it,  “  with  every  circumdance  of 
“  bufmefs  or  pleafure,  of  public  or  private  life,  with 
all  the  offices  and  amufements  of  fociety.”  Upon 
the  due  celebration  alfo  of  its  rites,  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  the  profpe- 
rity  of  their  country  in  a  great  meafure  depended. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  account  of  the  matter 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon:  “The  various 
cc  modes  of  worfhip  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
C5  world,  were  all  confidered  by  the  people  as  equally 
46  true,  by  the  philofophers  as  equally  falfe,  and  by 
“  the  magidrate  as  equally  ufeful:”  and  I  would  a fk 
from  which  of  thefe  three  daffies  of  men,  were  the 
Chriflian  miffionaries  to  look  for  proteftion  or  impu¬ 
nity?  Could  they  expeft  it  from  the  people,  “  whole 
46  acknowledged  confidence  in  the  public  religion” 
they  fubverted  from  its  foundation?  from  the  philo- 
fopher,  who,  “  confidering  all  religions  as  equally 
44  falfe,”  would  of  courfe  rank  theirs  amongft  the 
number,  with  the  addition  of  regarding  them  as  bufy 
and  troublefome  zealots?  or  from  the  magiflrate, 
who,  fatisfied  with  the  “  utility”  of  the  fubfifting  re¬ 
ligion,  would  not  be  likely  to  countenance  a  fpirit  of 
profelytifm  and  innovation;  a  fyftem,  which  declared 
war  againfl  every  other,  and  which,  if  it  prevailed, 
mud  end  in  a  total  rupture  of  public  opinion;  an 
upflart  religion,  in  a  word,  which  was  not  content 
with  its  own  authority,  but  mull  difgrace  all  the 
fettled  religions  of  the  world?  It  was  not  to  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  endure  with  patience,  that  the 
religion  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  date  fhould  be 
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calumniated  and  borne  d6wn,  by  a  company  of 
fuperftitious  and  defpicable  jews. 

Laffly,  the  nature  of  the  cafe  affords  a  ftrong 
proof,  that  the  original  teachers  of  Chriflianity,  in 
confequence  of  their  new  profeffion,  entered  upon  a 
new  and  Angular  courfe  ol  life.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  prefume,  that  the  inftitution  which  they  preached 
to  others,  they  conformed  to  in  their  own  perfons  ; 
becaufe  this  is  no  more  than  what  every  teacher  of 
a  new  religion  born  does,  and  muff  do,  in  order  to 
obtain  either  profelytes  or  hearers.  The  change 
which  this  would  produce  was  very  considerable.  It 
is  a  change  which  we  do  not  eafily  eftifrfate,  becaufe 
ourfelves  and  all  about  us  being  habituated  to  the 
inftitution  from  our  infancy,  it  is  what  we  neither 
experience  nor  obferve.  After  men  became  Chrif- 
tians,  much  of  their  time  was  fpent  in  prayer  and 
devotion,  in  religious  meetings,  in  celebrating  the 
eucharift,  in  conferences,  in  exhortations,  in  preach¬ 
ing,  in  an  affeftionate  intercomfe  with  one  another, 
and  correfpondence  with  other  focieties.  Perhaps 
their  mode  of  life,  in  its  form  and  habit,  was  not 
very  unlike  that  of  the  Onitas  fratrum,  or  of  modern 
Methodifts.  Think  then  what  it  was  to  become  fuch 
at  Corinth,  at  Ephefus,  at  Antioch,  or  even  at  jeru- 
falem.  How  new?  How  alien  from  all  their  former 
habi  ts  and  ideas,  and  from  thofe  of  every  body  about 
them?  What  a  revolution  there  muff  have  been  of 
opinions  and  pre  judices  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  ? 
We  know  what  the  precepts  of  the  religion  are; 
how  pure,  how  benevolent,  how  dilmtereffed  a  con- 
duft  they  enjoin;  and  that  this  purity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  is  extended  to  the  very  thoughts  and  affedtions. 
We  are  not  perhaps  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted, 
that  the  lives  of  the  preachers  of  Chriflianity  were 
as  j  erfeft  as  their  ldfons:  but  we  are  entitled  to 
contend,  that  the  obfcrvable  part  of  their  behaviour 

muff 
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mu  ft  have  agreed  in  a  great  meafure  with  the  duties 
which  they  taught.  There  was,  therefore,  which 
is  all  that  we  aflert,  a  courfe  of  life  purfued  by 
them,  different  from  that  which  they  before  led. 
And  this  is  of  great  importance.  Me  n  are  brought 
to  any  thing  almoft  fooner  than  to  ch  i  >ge  their  habit 
of  life,  efpecially,  when  the  change  is  either  incon¬ 
venient,  or  made  againft  the  for  j  of  natural  incli¬ 
nation,  or  with  the  lofs  of  accuftomed  indulgences. 
cc  It  is  the  mod:  difficult  of  al!  things,  to  convert  men 
“  from  vicious  habits  to  virtuous  ones,  as  every  one 
cc  may  judge  from  what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  as  well 
66  as  from  what  he  fees  in  others  V*  It  is  almoft  like 
making  men  over  again. 

Left  then  to  myfelf,  and  without  any  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  a  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
religion,  of  the  general  ftory  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  that  no  aft  of  power,  force,  or  autho¬ 
rity,  was  concerned  in  its  firit  fuccefs,  I  fhould  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  very  nature  and  exigency  of  the 
cafe,  that  the  author  of  the  religion  during  his  life, 
and  his  immediate  difciples  after  his  death,  exerted 
themfelves  in  fpreading  and  publifhing  the  mftitution 
throughout  the  country  in  which  it  began,  and  into 
which  it  was  firft  carried;  that,  in  the  profeciuion 
of  this  purpofe,  they  underwent  the  labours  and 
troubles,  which  we  obferve  the  propagators  of  newr 
fefts  to  undergo;  that  the  attempt  mu  ft  neceffarily 
have  alfo  been  in  a  high  degree  dangerous;  that, 
from  the  fubjeft  of  the  million,  compared  with  the 
fixed  opinions  and  prejudices  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
miffionaries  wTere  to  addrefs  themfelves,  they  could 
hardly  fail  of  encountering  ftrong  and  frequent  op- 
pofition;  that,  by  the  hand  of  government,  as  well 

as  from  the  fudden  fury  and  unbridled  licence  of  the 

* 

*  Hartley’s  E(T.  on  Man,  p.  190. 
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people,  they  would  oftentimes  experience  injurious 
and  cruel  treatment ;  that,  at  any  rate,  they  muff 
have  always  had  fo  much  to  fear  for  their  perfonal 
fafety,  as  to  have  pafied  their  lives  in  a  (late  of  con- 
ftanr  peril  and  anxiety  ;  and  laftly,  that  their  mode 
of  lile  and  conduct ,  vifibly  at  leaft,  correlponded 
with  the  inilitution  which  they  delivered,  and  fo  far, 
was  both  new,  and  required  continual  felf  denial. 
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There  is  fatisfadory  evidence ,  that  many  profeffing 
to  he  original  witneffes  of  the  Chriftian  Miracles , 
faffed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and faffe rings , 
voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in  confequence  of 
their  belief  cf  the  truth  of  thefe  accounts  ;  and  that 
they  alfo  fubmitted  from  the  fame  motive  to  new 
rules  of  conduct . 

A  FTER  thus  confidering  what  was 
likely  to  happen,  we  are  next  to  enquire  how  the 
tranfa&ion  is  reprefented  in  the  feveral  accounts  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  And  this  enquiry  is  pro¬ 
perly  preceded  by  the  other,  forafmuch  as  the  re¬ 
ception  of  thefe  accounts  may  depend  in  part  upon 
the  credibility  of  what  they  contain. 

The  obfcure  and  diftanr.  view  of  Chriftianity, 
which  fome  of  the  heathen  writers  of  that  age  had 
gained,  and  which  a  few  paffages  in  their  remaining 
works  incidentally  difcover  to  us,  offers  itfelf  to  our 
notice  in  the  firft  place :  becaufe,  fo  far  as  this  evi¬ 
dence 
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dence  goes,  it  is  the  concefiion  of  adverfaries  ;  the 
fource  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  unlufpe&ed.  Un¬ 
der  this  head  a  quotation  from  Tacitus,  well  known 
to  every  fcholar,  mud  be  inferted  as  deferving  of 
particular  attention.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  this  paffage  was  written  about  feventy  years 
after  Chrid’s  death,  and  that  it  relates  to  tranfac- 
tions  which  took  place  about  thirty  years  after  that 
event.  Speaking  of  the  fire  which  happened  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  of  the  fufpicions 
which  were  entertained  that  the  emperor  himfelf 
was  concerned  in  caufing  it,  the  hiftorian  proceeds 
in  his  narrative  and  obfervations  thus  ; 

“  But  neither  thefe  exertions,  nor  his  largefies 
cc  to  the  people,  nor  his  offerings  to  the  gods,  did 
“  away  the  infamous  imputation  under  which  Nero 
“  lay,  of  having  ordered  the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire. 
cc  To  put  an  end  therefore  to  this  report,  he  laid 
“  the  guilt,  and  inflifted  the  mod  cruel  pimifhrnents 
ct  upon  a  fet  of  people,  who  were  held  in  abhor- 
“  rence  for  their  crimes,  and  called  by  the  vulgar 
cc  Chrijiians .  The  founder  of  that  name  was  Chrid, 
cc  who  differed  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  un- 
cc  der  his  procurator  Pontius  Pilate, — This  perni- 
c;  cious  fuperdition,  thus  checked  for  a  while, 
broke  out  again  ;  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Ju- 
“  dsea,  where  the  evil  originated,  but  through 
“  Rome  alfo,  whither  every  thing  bad  upon  earth 
C(  finds  its  way,  and  is  praftifed.  Some  who  con- 
cc  feffed  their  feft  were  fird  feized,  and  afterwards 
“  by  their  information  a  vad  multitude  were  appre- 
ct  bended,  who  were  convicted,  not  fo  much  of  the 
cc  crime  of  burning  Rome,  as  of  hatred  to  mankind. 
“  Their  fufferings  at  their  execution  were  aggra- 
cc  vated  by  infult  and  mockery,  for  fome  were  dif- 
cc  guifed  in  the  fkins  of  wild  beads,  and  worried  to 
death  by  dogs — fome  were  crucified— and  others 
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were  wrapt  in  pitched  fhirts#,  and  fet  on  fire 
when  the  day  clofed,  that  they  might  ferve  as 
lights  to  illuminate  the  night.  Nero  lent  his  own 
gardens  for  thefe  executions ;  and  exhibited  at 
<s  the  fame  time  a  mock  Circenfian  entertainment, 
being  a  fpeftator  of  the  whole  in  the  drcfs  of  a 
charioteer,  fometimes  mingling  with  the  crowd  on 
foot,  and  fometimes  viewing  the  fpeftacles  from 
his  car.  This  conduct  made  the  fufferers  pitied  ; 
and  though  they  were  criminals,  and  deferving 
cc  the  fevered:  puffin  merit,  yet  they  were  confidered 
44  as  facrificed,  not  lo  much  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
public  good,  as  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.” 
Onr  concern  with  this  paffage  at  prefent  is  only 
fo  far,  as  it  affords  a  prefumption  in  fupport  of  the 
propofition  which  we  maintain,  concerning  the  acti¬ 
vity  and  fufferings  of  the  firil  teachers  of  Chriflia- 
nity.  Now,  confidered  in  this  view,  it  proves  three 
things,  ill,  that  the  founder  of  the  infiitution  was 
put  to  death;  edly,  that,  in  the  fame  country  in 
which  he  was  put  to  death,  the  religion,  after  a 
fhort  check,  broke  out  again  and  fpread  ;  3dly,  that 
it  fo  fpread,  as  that,  within  thirty-four  years  from 
the  author’s  death,  a  very  great  number  of  Ghrifti- 
ans  (ingens  eorum  multitudo)  were  found  at  Rome. 
From  which  faft,  the  two  following  inferences  may 
be  fairly  drawn  ;  firft,  that,  if,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
four  years  from  its  commencement,  the  religion  had 
fpread  throughout  Judaea,  had  extended  itfelf  to 
Rome,  and  there  had  numbered  a  great  multitude 
of  converts,  the  original  teachers  and  miffionaries 
of  the  infiitution  could  not  have  been  idle  ;  fecondly, 

*  This  is  rather  a  paraphrafe,  but  is  juftified  by  what  the 
Scholiaft  upon  Juvenal  fays — “  Nero  maleficos  homines  teda  et 
“  papyro  et  cera  fuper  veftiebat,  et  fic  ad  ignem  ad  moveriju- 
“  bebat,  ut  arderunt.”  Laid.  Jewifh  and  Heath.  Ted.  vol.  I. 
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that  when  the  author  of  the  undertaking  was  put 
to  death  as  a  malefactor  for  his  attempt,  the  endea¬ 
vours  of  his  followers  to  eftablilh  his  religion,  in  the 
fame  country,  amongft  the  fame  people,  and  in  the 
fame  age,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  danger.. 

Suetonius,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Tacitus, 
defcribing  the  tranfaftions  of  the  fame  reign,  ufes 
thefe  words,  44  Aifecli  fupliciis  Chiiftiam,  genus  ho¬ 
st  minimi  fuperftitionis  novte  et  malefic*  “  1  he 

“  Chriftians  a  fet  of  men,  of  a  new  and  mifchievcus 
<t  (or  magical)  fuperftition,  were  punilhea. 

Since  it  is  not  mentioned  here  that  the  burning 
of  the  city  was  the  pretence  of  the  puniihment  of 
the  Chriftians,  or  that  they  were  the  Chriftians  of 
Rome  who  alone  buffered,  it  is  probable  tnai  Sueto¬ 
nius  refers  to  fome  more  general  perfecutionr  than 
the  Ihort  and  occafional  one  which  iacitus  defcrioes. 

Juvenal,  a  writer  of  the  fame  age  with  the  two 
former,  and  intending,  as  it  fhomd  icem,  to  comme¬ 
morate  the  cruelties  exercifed  under  Nero’s  go¬ 
vernment,  has  the  following  lines  |  . 

<c  Pone  Tigellinum  teda  Incebes  in  ilia 
“  Qua  ftantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 
tC  Et  latum  media  fulcurn  i  deducit  arena.” 

“  Defcribe  Tigellinus,  (a  creature  of  Nero’s)  and 
44  you  final!  fuller  the  fame  puniihment  with  thefe 
44  who  Hand  burning  in  their  own  flame  and  fmoke, 
44  their  head  being  heid  up  by  a  ftake  fixeu  to  their 
44  chin,  till  they  make  a  long  ftreavn  of  blood  anti 
44  melted  fulphur  on  the  ground. 

Ir  this  paffage  were  confidered  by  itfclf,  the  fub- 
ie&  of  the  alfufion  might  be  doubtful ;  but  when 
connected  with  the  teftimony  of  Suetonius,  as  to  the 

+  Sat.  1.  ver.  155. 


%  Suet.  Nero.  cap.  1 6. 
|  Forfan  Udeducisd? 
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aftual  punifhment  of  the  Chriftians  by  Nero ;  and 
with  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  fpeties  of 
punifhment  which  they  were  made  to  undergo:  I 
think  it  Efficiently  probable,  that  thefe  were  the 
c^ccution^  to  winch  the  poet  refers* 

rhefc.  Tings,  as  lias  already  been  obferved,  took 
P!ace.  within  thirty-one  years  after  Chrift’s  death, 
that  is,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the’ 
life-tune,  probably,  of  fome  of  the  apoftles,  and  cer- 
tamly  in  the  luc-tsme  of  tbofe  who  were  converted 
oy  the  apoftles,  or  who  were  converted  in  their 
time.  If  then  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  put 
to  death  in  the  execution  of  his  defign ;  if  the  fir  ft 
race  of  converts  to  the  religion,  many  of  them  fuf- 
iered  the  greateft  extremities  for  their  profeffion  ;  it 
is  hardly  credible  that  thofe  who  came  between  the 
two,  who  were  companions  of  the  author  of  the  in- 
ftitution  during  his  life,  and  the  teachers  and  propa¬ 
gators  of  the  inflitution  after  his  death,  could  go 
about  their  undertaking  with  eafe  and  fafety. 

The  teftimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  belongs  to  a 
later  period  ;  for  although  he  was  contemporary 
with  1  acitus  and  Suetonius,  yet  liis  account  does 
not,  like  theirs,  go  back  to  the  tranfaftions  of  Nero’s 
reign,  but  is  confined  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  time. 
His  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan  was  written  about 
feventy  years  after  Chrift’s  death  ;  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  fo  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  our  argument,  relates  principally  to  two  points; 
firfi,  to  the  number  of  Chriftians  in  Bythynia  and 
Pontus,  which  ivas  fo  confiderable  as  to  induce  the 
governor  of  thefe  provinces  to  fpeak  of  them  in  the 
following  terms,  “  Multi,  omnis  aetatis,  utriufque 
“  fexus  etiam — -neque  enim  civitates  tantum,  fed  vi- 
“  cos  etiam  et  agros,  fuperititionis  iftius  contagio 
“  pervagata  eft.”  “  There  are  many  of  every  age 
“  and  of  both  fexes— -nor  has  the  contagion  of  this 

O 
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C6  fuperftition  feized  cities  only,  but  fmaller  towns 
alfo,  and  the  open  country.'5  Great  exertions 
mud  have  been  ufed  by  the  preachers  of  Chriftia- 
nity  to  produce  this  hate  of  things  within  this  time. 
Secondly,  to  a  point  which  hath  been  already  no¬ 
ticed,  and  which  I  think  of  importance  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  namely,  the  bufferings  to  which  Chriftians 
were  expofed,  without  any  public  perfecution  being 
denounced  againft  them  by  fovereign  authority. 
For,  from  Pliny’s  doubt  how  he  was  to  a<ft,  his 
filence  concerning  any  fubfifting  law  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,  his  requeuing  the  emperor’s  refcript,  and  the 
emperor,  agreeably  to  his  requcft,  propounding  a 
rule  for  his  direftion,  without  reference  to  any  prior 
rule,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  there  was,  at  that  time, 
no  public  edict  againft  the  Chriftians  in  force.  Yet 
from  this  fame  epiftle  of  Pliny  it  appears  that  ac- 
cc  cufations,  trials  and  examinations  were,  and  had 
cc  been,  going  on  againft  them,  in  the  provinces 
“  over  which  he  prefided  ;  that  fchedules  were  de- 
livered  by  anonymous  informers,  containing  the 
“  names  of  perfons  wdio  were  fufpefted  of  holding 
u  or  of  favouring  the  religion  ;  that,  in  confequence 
cc  of  thefe  informations,  many  had  been  apprehend-* 
cc  ed,  of  whom  fome  boldly  avowed  their  profeffion, 
cc  and  died  in  the  caufe  ;  others  denied  that  they 
cc  were  Chriftians  ;  others  acknowledged  that  they 
'*c  had  once  been  Chriftians,  but  declared  that  they 
cc  had  long  ceafed  to  be  fuch.’5  All  which  demon- 
ftrates,  that  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity  was  at  that 
time  (in  that  country  at  leaft)  attended  with  fear  and 
danger ;  and  yet  this  took  place  without  any  cdift 
from  the  Roman  fovereign,  commanding  or  autho- 
rifing  the  perfecution  of  Chriftians.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  further  confirmed  by  a  refcript  of  Adrian  to 
Minutius  Fundanus,  the  pro-conful  of  A  fa  *  :  from 

*  Lard.  Heath.  Ted.  vol.  II,  p.  11c. 

which 
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which  receipt  it  appears  that  the  cuftom  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Afia  was  to  proceed  againft  the  Chriftians 
with  tumult  and  uproar.  This  diforderly  praftice, 
I  fay,  is  recognized  in  the  edict,  becaufe  the  emperor 
enjoins,  that,  for  the  future,  if  the  Chriftians  were 
guilty  they  fhould  be  legally  brought  to  trial,  and 
not  be  purfued  by  importunity  and  clamour. 

Martial  wrote  a  tew  years  before  the  younger 
Pliny  ;  and,  as  his  manner  was,  made  the  fufferings 
of  the  Chriftians  the  fubjeft  of  his  ridicule*.  No¬ 
thing  however  could  fliow  the  notoriety  of  the  fa& 
with  more  certainty  than  this  does.  Martial’s  tefti- 
mony,  as  well  indeed  as  Pliny’s,  goes  alfo  to  another 
point,  viz.  that  the  deaths  of  thefe  men  w7ere  mar¬ 
tyrdoms  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  that  is  to  fay,  were  fo 
voluntary,  that  it  was  in  their  power,  at  the  time  of 
pronouncing  the  fentence,  to  have  averted  the  exe¬ 
cution,  by  confenting  to  join  in  heathen  facrifices. 

The  conftancy,  and  by  confequence  the  fufferings, 
of  the  Chriftians  of  this  period,  is  alfo  referred  to 
by  Epictetus,  who  imputes  their  intrepidity  to  mad- 
nefs,  or  to  a  kind  of  fafhion  or  habit ;  and  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  by  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
afcribes  it  to  obftinacy.  46  Is  it  poflible”  (Epiftetus 
aftes)  46  that  a  man  may  arrive  at  this  temper,  and 
44  become  indifferent  to  thofe  things,  from  madnefs  or 
44  from  habit,  as  the  Galileans  \  ?”  44  Let  this  prepa- 
44  ration  of  the  mind  (to  die)  arife  from  its  own  judg- 
44  ment,  and  not  from  obftinacy  like  the  Chriftians §.5? 

*  In  matutina  nuper  fpe&atus  arena 

Mucius,  impofuit  qui  fua  n:embra  focis  ; 

Si  patiens,  fortifque  tibi,  durufque  videtur, 

Abderitanae  pectora  piebis  habes. 

bam  cum  dicatur  tunica  prasfente  molefta, 

TJre  f  manum :  plus  eft  dicere,  non  facio. 

•  •  \  / 

$  Epic.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  §  Marc.  Aur.  Med.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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CHAP.  III. 

There  is  fatly factory  evidence ,  that  many  prof  effing  to 
be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chrijlian  Miracles , 
pafed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers ,  <222^/  fufj'er - 
ings  ^  voluntarily  undergone  in  at  te  ft  at  ion  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  delivered ,  ^22^  folely  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  belief  of  thefe  accounts  ;  and  that 
they  alfo  fubmitted  from  the  fame  motive  to  new 
rides  of  conduct . 

- ,*  \  \ 

Of  the  primitive  condition  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  a  diftant  only  and  general  view  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  heathen  writers.  It  is  in  out  own  books 
that  the  detail  and  interior  of  the  tranfaction  muft  be 
fought  for.  And  this  is  nothing  different  from  what 
might  be  expefted.  Who  would  write  a  hiftory  of 
Chriftianity  but  a  Chriftian  ?  Who  was  likely  to  re¬ 
cord  the  travels,  fufferings,  labours,  or  fucceffes  of 
the  anoftles,  but  one  of  their  own  number,  or  of 
their  followers  ?  Now  thefe  books  come  up  in  their 
accounts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  propofition  which 
we  maintain.  We  have  four  hiftories  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
We  have  a  hiftory  taking  up  the  narrative  from  his 
death,  and  carrying  on  an  account  of  the  propagation 
of  the  religion,  and  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
perfons  engaged  in  it,  for  a  fpace  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  We  have,  what  fome  may  think  {till  more 
original,  a  collection  of  letters,  written  by  certain 
principal  agents  in  the  bufmefs,  upon  the  bufin-efs, 
and  in  the  midft  of  their  concern  and  connexion 
wTith  it.  And  we  have  thefe  writings  feveraliy  at- 
tefting  the  point  which  we  contend  for,  viz.  the  fuf¬ 
ferings  of  the  witneffes  of  the  hiftory,  and  attefting 
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it  in  every  variety  of  form  in  which  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  appear ;  directly  and  indireflly,  exprefsly 
and  incidentally,  by  affertion,  recital  and  allufion,  by 
narratives  ot  fafts,  and  by  arguments  and  difcourfes 
built  upon  thefe  fafts,  either  referring  to  them,  or 
neceiTarily  prefuppofmg  them. 

I  remark  this  variety,  becaufe  in  examining  an¬ 
cient  records,  or  indeed  any  fpecies  of  tedimony,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  greated  importance  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  information  or  grounds  of  argument 
which  are  cafually  and  undeftgnedly  difclofed  ;  foraf- 
much  as  this  fpecies  of  proof,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
lead  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  fraud  or  mifrepre- 
fentation. 

I  may  be  allowed  therefore,  in  the  enquiry  which 
is  now  before  us,  to  fugged  fome  conclufions  of  this 
fort,  as  preparatory  to  more  direft  tedimony. 

i.  Our  books  relate,  that  Jefus  Chrid,  the  founder 
of  the  religion,  wras,  in  confequence  of  his  undertak¬ 
ing,  put  to  death,  as  a  malefactor,  at  Jerufalem; 
This  point  at  lead  will  be  granted,  becaufe  it  is  no 
more  than  what  Tacitus  has  recorded.  They  then 
proceed  to  tell  us,  that  the  religion  was,  notwit h - 
Jianding ,  fet  forth  at  this  fame  city  of  jerufalem, 
propagated  from  thence  throughout  Judaea,  and  af¬ 
terwards  preached  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  Thefe  points  alfo  are  fully  confirmed  by  Ta¬ 
citus,  who  informs  us  that  the  religion,  after  a  fhort 
check,  broke  out  again  in  the  country  where  it  took 
its  rife ;  that  it  not  only  fpread  throughout  Judaea, 
but  had  reached  Rome  ;  and  that  it  had  there  great 
multitudes  of  converts  :  and  all  this  within  thirty 
years  after  its  commencement.  Now  thefe  facts  af¬ 
ford  a  drong  inference  in  behalf  of  the  propofition 
which  we  maintain.  What  could  the  difciples  of 
Chrid  expert  for  themfelves,  when  they  faw  their 
mader  put  to  death  ?  Could  they  hope  to  efcape  the 
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dangers,  in  which  he  had  periflied  ?  If  they  have 
perfecuted  me,  they  will  alfo  perfecute  you,  was  the 
warning  of  common  fenfe.  With  this  example  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes,  they  could  not  be  without  a  full 
fenfe  of  the  peril  of  their  future  enterprife. 

2.  Secondly,  all  the  hiftories  agree  in  reprefent* 
mg  Chrift  as  foretelling  the  perfecution  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers. 

“  Then  {hall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted, 
<c  and  {hall  kill  you,  and  ye  {hall  be  hated  of  all  na- 
tions  for  my  name’s  fake*.” 

“  When  affliction  or  perfecution  arifeth  for  the 
“  word’s  fake,  immediately  they  are  offended -f-.” 

“  They  {hall  layr  hands  on  you,  and  perfecute  you, 
delivering  you  up  to  the  fynagogues;  and  into  pri- 
“  fons,  being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
cc  my  name’s  fake— and  ye  {hall  be  betrayed  both 
cc  by  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks  and 
“  friends,  and  fome  of  you  {hall  they  caufe  to  be 
ci  put  to  death  J.” 

The  time  cometh  that  he  that  killeth  you  will 
think  that  he  doeth  God  fervice.  And  thefe  things 
iC  wiil  they  do  unto  you,  becaufe  they  have  not 
known  the  Father  nor  me.  But  thefe  things  have 
I  told  you,  that  when  the  time  {hall  come  ye  may 
66  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them§.” 

I  am  not  entitled  to  argue  from  thefe  paflages,  that 
Chrilt  actually  did  foretel  thefe  events,  and  that  they 
did  accordingly  come  to  pafs,  becaufe  that  would  be 
at  once  to  affume  the  truth  of  the  religion :  but  I 
am  entitled  to  contend,  that  one  fide  or  other  of  the 
following  disjunction  is  true,  either  that  the  evange- 
lifts  have  delivered  what  Chrift  really  fpoke,  and 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  g.  •(*  Mark  iv.  17,  fee  alfo  x.  30. 

X  Luke  xxi.  12 — 16.  fee  alfo  xi.  49. 

§  John  xvi.  4.  fee  alfo  xv.  20,  and  xvi.  33. 
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that  the  event  correfponded  with  the  prediction  ;  or 
that  they  put  the  prediction  into  Chrift’s  mouth,  be- 
caufe  at  the  time  of  writing  the  hiftory,  the  event 
had  turned  out  fo  to  be  :  for  the  only  two  remaining 
fuppofitions  appear  in  the  higheft  degree  incredible, 
which  are,  either  that  Chrift  filled  the  minds  of  his 
followers  with  fears  and  apprehenfions,  without  any 
reafon  or  authority  for  w?hat  he  faid,  and  contrary 
to  the  truth  of  the  cafe  ;  or  that,  although  Chrift: 
had  never  foretold  any  fuch  thing,  and  the  event 
would  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had,  yet  hifto- 
rians  who  lived  in  the  age  when  the  event  was 
known,  falfely  as  well  as  officioufly,  afcribed  thefe 
words  to  him. 

3*  Thirdly,  thefe  books  abound  with  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  patience,  and  with  topics  of  comfort  under 
diftrefs. 

“  Who  fhall  feparate  us  from  the  love  of  Chrift  ? 

Shall  tribulation,  or  diftrefs,  or  perfecution,  or 

famine,  or  nakednefs,  or  peril,  or  fword  ?  Nay, 
“  in  all  thefe  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
44  through  him  that  loved  us*.” 

We  are  troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  dif- 
44  treffed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  defpair ; 
44  perfecuted,  but  not  forfaken  ;  caft  down,  but  not 
44  deftroyed  ;  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
44  dying  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  that  the  life  alfo  of  Jefus 
44  might  be  made  manifeft  in  our  body — knowing 
44  that  he  which  raifed  up  the  Lord  Jefus,  fhall  raife 
44  us  up  alfo  by  Jefus,  and  fhall  prefent  us  with  you 
44  — for  which  caufe  we  faint  not,  but,  though  our 
46  outward  man  perifh,  yet  the  inward  man  is  re- 
44  newred  day  by  day  ;  for  our  light  affliction,  which 
44  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more 
44  exceeding  and  eternal  wxight  of  glory -f.” 

*  Rom.  vui.  35*  £7.  f  2  Cor,  i\r.  8,  9,  10,  14,  16,  17. 
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44  Take  my  brethren  the  prophets,  who  have 
44  fpoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  example 
44  of  fuffering  affliftion,  and  of  patience.  Behold  we 
44  count  them  happy  which  endure*  Ye  have  heard 
44  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  feen  the  end  of 
44  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of 
44  tender  mercy'*.” 

44  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days,  in  which, 
44  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great 
44  fight  of  affli&ions,  partly  whiift  ye  were  made  a 
44  gazing  (lock  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions, 
44  and  partly,  whiift  ye  became  companions  of  them 
44  that  were  fo  ufed  ;  for  ye  had  compaflion  of  me 
44  in  my  bonds,  and  took  joyfully  the  fpoiling  of 
44  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourfelves  that  ye  have 
44  in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  fubftance. 
44  Call  not  away  therefore  your  confidence,  which 
44  hath  great  recompence  of  reward ;  for  ye  have 
44  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will 
44  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promHe-)-.” 

44  So  that  we  ourfelves  glory  in  you  in  the 
44  churches  of  God,  for  your  patience  and  faith  in 
44  all  your  perfecmions  and  tribulations  that  ye  en- 
44  dure.  Which  is  a  man i fed  token  of  the  righteous 
44  judgment  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  accounted 
44  worthy  of  the  kingdom  for  which  ye  a!fo  fuf- 
44  fer  j.” 

44  We  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
44  not  only  fo,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  alfo  ; 
44  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
4  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope§.” 

44  Beloved,  think  it  not  ftrange  concerning  the 
44  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  fome 
44  ftrange  thing  happened  unto  you,  but  rejoice, 

*  James  v.  10,  n.  -f-  Heb.  x.  32-—  36. 

J  2  ThelT.  i.  1 — 5.  §  Korn.  v.  3,  4. 
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inafmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Chrift’s  fufferings* 
4C  Wherefore  let  them  that  fuffer  according  to  the 
cc  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping  of  their  fouls  to 
him  in  well  doing  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator*.” 
What  could  ail  thefe  texts  mean,  if  there  was 
nothing  in  the  circumflances  of  the  rimes  which 
required  patience,  which  called  for  the  exercife  of 
conftancy  and  refolution  ?  or  will  it  be  pretended 
that  thefe  exhortations  (which  let  it  be  obferved, 
come  not  from  one  author,  but  from  many)  were 
put  in,  merely  to  induce  a  belief  in  after-ages,  that 
the  firft  Chriftians  were  expofed  to  dangers  which 
they  were  not  expofed  to,  or  underwent  fufferings 
which  they  did  not  undergo  ?  If  thefe  books  belong 
to  the  age  to  which  they  lay  claim,  and  in  which 
age,  whether  genuine  or  fpurious,  they  certainly 
did  appear,  this  fuppofition  cannot  be  maintained  for 
a  moment ;  becaufe  I  think  it  impoffible  to  believe 
that  paffages,  which  mud:  be  deemed  not  only  unin¬ 
telligible  but  falfe,  by  the  perfons  into  whofe  hand, 
the  books  upon  their  publication  were  to  come, 
fliould  neverthelefs  be  inferted,  for  the  purpofe  of 
producing  ap  effect  upon  remote  generations.  In 
forgeries  which  do  not  appear  till  many  ages  after 
that  to  which  they  pretend  to  belong,  it  is  poffible 
that  fome  contrivance  of  that  fort  may  take  place  \ 
imt  in  no  others  can  it  be  attempted. 

#  l  Peter,  iv.  12,  13,  19. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

V  /  • 

There  is  fatisfadory  evidence  -that  many  profeffng  to 
be  original  witnejfes  of  the  Chrijlian  Miracles , 
pajfed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and  fuff'er - 
voluntarily  undergone  in  atteflation  of  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  their  belief  of  thofe  accounts  ;  and  that 
they  alfo  fubmitted  from  the  fame  motives  to  new 
rules  of  conduct. 


account  of  the.  treatment  of  the 


religion  and  of  the  exertions  of  its  firfb  preachers, 
as  ftated  in  our  feriptures,  not  in  a  profeffed  hiftory 
of  perfecutions,  or  in  the  connected  manner  in  which 
1  am  about  to  recite  it,  but  difperfedly  and  occa- 
fionally,  in  the  courfe  of  a  mixed,  general,  hiftory, 
(which  circumftance  alone  negatives  the  fuppofition 
of  any  fraudulent  defign)  is  the  following  ;  u  That 
“  the  founder  of  Chriftianity,  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  miniftry  to  the  time  of  his  violent 
cc  death,  employed  himfelf  wholly  in  publiftiing  the 
“  inftitution  in  Judaea  and  Galilee ;  that,  in  order 
“  to  affift  him  in  this  purpofe,  he  made  choice,  out 
cc  of  the  number  of  his  followers,  of  twelve  perfens, 
cc  who  might  accompany  him  as  he  travelled  from 
66  place  to  place  ;  that,  except  a  fliort  abfence  upon 
“  a  journey,  in  which  he  fent  them,  two  by  two, 
66  to  announce  his  million,  and  one,  of  a  few  days, 
cc  when  they  went  before  him  to  Jerufalem,  thefe 
cc  perfons  were  ftatedly  and  conftantly  attending 
cs  upon  him  ;  that  they  were  with  him  at  Jerufalem 
cc  when  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death;  and 
■cc  that  they  were  commiffioued  by  him,  when  his 
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own  miniftry  was  concluded,  to  publifh  his  gofpel, 
and  col  left  difciples  to  it  from  all  countries  of  the 
world.”  The  account  then  proceeds  to  hate, 
^  1  hat,  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  thefe  per- 
fons,  with  fome  of  his  relations,  and  fome  who 
had  regularly  frequented  their  fociety,  affembled 
**  at  Jerufalem  ;  that,  confidering  the  office  of 
pleaching  the  religion  as  now  devolved  upon 
them,  and  one  of  their  number  having  deferred 
the  caufe,  and,  repenting  of  his  perfidy,  having 
deftroyed  himfeif,  they  proceeded  to  eleft  another 
into  his  place,  and  that  they  were  careful  to  make 
6C  their  eleftion  out  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  had 
“  accompanied  their  matter  from  the  firft  to  the  laft, 
in  order,  as  they  alleged,  that  he  might  be  a  wit- 
nefs,  together  with  themfelves,  of  the  principal 

65  fafts  which  they  were  about  to  produce  and  re- 
late  concerning  him*;  that  they  began  their  work 

“  at  jerufalem,  by  publicly  aliening  that  this  Jefus, 
“  whom  the  rulers  and  inhabitants  of  that  place  had 

66  fo  lately  crucified,  was,  in  truth,  the  perfon  in 
cc  whom  all  their  prophecies  and  long  expeftations 

terminated  ;  that  he  had  been  lent  amongft  them 
6C  by  God  ;  and  that  he  was  appointed  by  God  the 
cc  future  judge  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  that  all,  who 
were  felicitous  to  fecure  to  themfelves  happinefs 
after  death,  ought  to  receive  him  as  fuch,  and  to 
make  profeflion  of  their  belief,  by  being  baptifed 
66  in  his  namef.’*  The  hiflory  goes  on  to  relate, 
c<  That  confiderabie  numbers  accepted  this  propofal, 
£C  and  thofe  who  did  fo,  formed  amongft  themfelves 
“  a  ftrift  union  and  fociety  | ;  that,  the  attention  of 
6<  the  Jewifh  government  being  foon  drawn  upon 
them,  two  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  twelve, 
and  who  alfo  had  lived  moft  intimately  and  con* 


*  A&S  i,  21,  2  2. 
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ftantly  with  the  founder  of  the  religion,  were  feized 
“  as  they  were  difcourfmg  to  the  people  in  the  tem- 
44  pie;  that,  after  being  kept  all  night  in  prifon,  they 
44  were  brought  the  next  day  before  an  affembly 
44  compofed  of  the  chief  perfons  of  the  Jewifh.  ma- 
€i  giftracy  and  priefthood  ;  that  this  affembly,  after 
44  fome  confukation,  found  nothing, -  at  that  time, 
4*  better  to  be  done  towards  fuppreffing  the  growth 
44  of  the  feci,  than  to  threaten  their  prifoners  with 
44  puhifhment  if  they  perfifted  ;  that  thefe  men,  after 
44  expreffing,  in  decent  but  firm  language,  the  obli- 
44  gation  under  which  they  confidered  themfelves  to 
44  be,  to  declare  w7hat  they  knew,  4  to  fpeak  the 
44  things  which  they  had  feen  and  heard/  returned 
44  from  the  council,  and'  reported  what  had  paffed 
54  to  their  companions  ;  that  this  report,  whiift  it 
44  apprized  them  of  the  danger  of  their  fituation  and 
44  undertaking,  had  no  other  effeft  upon  their  con- 
44  duel,  than  to  produce  in  them  a  general  refolution 
44  to  perfevere,  and  an  earned:  prayer  to  God  to 
44  furnifti  them  with  affiftance,  and  to  infpire  them 
44  with  fortitude,  proportioned  to  the  increafing 
44  exigency  of  the  fervice*.55  A  very  fliort  time 
after  this,  we  read  44  that  all  the  twelve  apoftles 
44  were  feized  and  caff  into  prifon  | ;  that  being 
44  brought  a  fecond  time  before  the  Jewifh  San- 
44  hedrim,  they  were  upbraided  with  their  difobe- 
44  dience  to  the  injunftion  which  had  been  laid  upon 
44  them,  and  beaten  for  their  contumacy  ;  that  be- 
44  ing  charged  once  more  to  defifi,  they  were  fuf- 
44  fered  to  depart  ;  that,  however,  they  neither 
44  quitted  Jerufaiem,  nor  ceafed  from  preaching, 
44  both  daily  in  the  temple,  and  from  houfe  to 
44  houfej  ;  and  that  the  twelve  confidered  them- 

*  Ads  iv.  j-  Ads  v.  1 8,  J  Ads  v. 
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^  felves  as  fo  entirely  and  exclusively  devoted  to 

tins  omce  that  they  now  transferred,  what  may 

*  be  caded  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Society,  to 
other  hands  *”  J 

Hitherto  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  feem 
to  have  had  the  common  people  on  their  fide;  which 
ai  igned  as  the  reafon,  why  the  Jewiih  rulers  did 
not,  at  this  time,  think  it  prudent  to  proceed  to 
greater  extremities.  It  was  not  lone,  however,  be- 
iore  the  enemies  of  the  inftitution  found  means  to 
reprefent  it  to  the  people  as  tending  to  fubvert 
their  law,  degrade  their  law  giver,  and  difhonour 
tiiea  temple  f.  And  thefe  infinuations  were  dif- 
perfed  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as  to  induce  the  people 
to  join  with  their  Superiors  in  the  floning  of  a  very 
active  member  of  the  new  community. 

or  no^^no^r  ^at  it  has  ever  been  infmuated,  that  the 

Lhninan  million,  in  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  was  a  feheme 
for  making  a  fortune,  or  for  getting  money.  But  it  may, 
nevertheless  be  fit  to  remark  upon  this  paftage  of  their  hiftory, 
how  perfectly  free  they  appear  to  have  been  from  any  pecu¬ 
niary  01  intei^efted  views  whatever.  The  moil  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  occurred,  of  making  a  gain  of  their  converts, 
was  by  the  cuftody  and  management  of  the  public  funds,  when 
fome  of  the  richer  members,  intending  to  contribute  their 
fortunes  to  the  common  fupport  of  the  Society,  fold  their  pof- 
feffions,  and  laid  down  the  prices  at  the  apoftles’  feet.  Yet 
fo  mfenfibje  or  undeftrous  were  they  of  the  advantage  which 
that  ^  confidence  afforded,  that,  we  find,  they  very  loon  dif- 
pofed  of  the  truft,  by  putting  it  into  the  hands,  not  of  nomi¬ 
nees  of  their  own,  but  of  ftewards  formally  elected  for  the 
purpofe  by  the  fociety  at  large. 

We  may  add,  alfo,  that  this  excefs  of  generofity,  which  caft 
private  property  into  the  public  flock,  was  fo  far  from  being 
required  by  the  apoftles,  or  impofed  as  a  law  of  Chriftianity, 
th.it  Pe.er  reminds  Ananias  that  he  had  been  guilty,  m  his 
behaviour,  of  an  officious  and  voluntary  prevarication  ;  for 
whilft,  fays  he,  thy  eftate  remained  unfold,  “  was  it  not  thine 
**  own  ?  and,  after  it  was  fold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power 
f  Ad's  vL.  iz» 
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The  death  of  this  man  was  the  fignal  of  a  general 
perfecution  ;  which  raged  at  Jerufalem  with  fo  much 
fury,  as  to  drive  moll  *  of  the  new  converts  out  of 
the  place,  except  the  twelve  apoftles,  The  converts, 
thus  fcattered  abroad,”  preached  the  religion 
wherever  they  came  ;  and  their  preaching  was,  in 
effect,  the  preaching  of  the  twelve ,  for  it  was  fo  far 
carried  on  in  concert  and  correfpondence  with  them , 
that,  when  they  heard  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  emif- 
faries  in  a  particular  country,  they  fent  two  of  their 
number  to  the  place,  to  complete  and  confirm  the 
million. 

An  event  now  took  place,  of  great  importance  in 
the  future  niltory  of  the  religion.  The  |  per  {edi¬ 
tion  which  had  begun  at  Jerufalem,  followed  the 
Chriftians  to  other  cities,  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Jewifh  Sanhedrim  over  thofe  of  their  own  nation 
was  allowed  to  be  exercifed.  A  young  man,  who 
had  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  hoftility  to  the  profef- 
fion,  and  had  procured  a  commiffion  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  at  Jerufalem  to  fcize  any  converted  jews  whom 
he  might  find  at  Damafcus,  fuddenly  became  a  pro- 
felyte  to  the  religion  which  he  was  going  about  to 
extirpate.  The  new  convert  not  only  fliared,  upon 
this  extraordinary  change,  the  fate  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  but  brought  upon  himfelf  a  double  meafure 
of  enmity  from  the  party  which  he  had  left.  The 
Jews  at  Damafcus,  upon  his  return  to  that  city, 
watched  the  gates  night  and  day  with  fo  much  dili¬ 
gence,  that  he  efcaped  from  their  hands  only  by 

V  f 
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*  Ads  vni.  I.  And  they  were  all  fcattered  abroad;  but 
the  term  “  all”  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  ftridly,  or  as  de¬ 
noting  more  than  the  generality ;  in  like  manner  as  in  Ads  ix* 
35.  “  And  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  Saron  faw  him,  and 
“  turned  to  the  Lord.”  > 

f  Ads  ix. 
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being  let  down  in  a  bafket  by  the  wall.  Nor  did 
lie  find  himfelf  in  greater  fafety  at  Jerufalem,  whi¬ 
ther  he  immediately  repaired.  Attempts  were  there 
alio  foon  fet  on  foot  to  deftroy  him,  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  which  he  was  preferved  by  being  fent  away 
to  Cilicia,  his  native  country. 

For  feme  reafon,  not  mentioned,  perhaps  not 
known,  but  probably  connefted  with  the  civil  hiftory 
of  the  jews,  or  with  fome  danger*  which  engrofied 
the  public  attention,  an  intermiffion  about  this  time 
took  place  in  the  fufferings  of  the  Chriftians.  This 
happened,  at  the  mod  only  feven  or  eight,  perhaps 
only  .  three  or  four  years,  after  Thrift’s *  death. 
Within  which  period,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
late  perfecution  occupied  part  of  it,  churches,  or 
focieties  of  believers,  had  been  formed  in  all  Judaea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria  ;  for  we  read  that  the  churches 
in  thefe  countries  “  had  now  reft,  and  were  edified, 
and,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  were  multiplied. 

The  original  preachers  of  the  religion  did  not  remit 
their  labours  or  activity  during  this  feafon  of  quiet- 
nefs  ;  for  we  find  one,  and  he  a  very  principal  per- 
fon  amongft  them,  palling  throughout  all  quarters. 
We  find  alfo  thofe,  who  had  been  before  expelled 
from  Jerufalem  by  the  perfecution  which  raged 
there,  travelling  as  far  as  Phaenice,  Cyprus,  and 
Antioch  J  :  And  laftly,  we  find  Jerufalem  again  the 
centre  of  the  million,  the  place  whither  the  preachers 
returned  from  their  feveral  excurfions,  where  they 

*  Dr.  Lardner  (in  which  he  is  followed  alfo  by  Dr.  Ben- 
fon)  aferibes  this  reflation  of  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians 
to  the  attempt  of  Caligula  to  fet  up  his  own  flattie  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerufalem,  and  to  the  confirmation  thereby  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jewifh  people  ;  which  confternation  for  a  feafon 
excluded  every  other  cOnteft. 

f  Acts  ix.  31.  %  Ads  xi.  19. 
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reported  the  conduct  and  effe&s  of  their  minidry* 
where  quedions  of  public  concern  were  canvaffed 
and  fettled,  from  whence  dire&ions  were  fought 5 
and  teachers  fent  forth. 

The  time  of  this  tranquillity  did  not,  however, 
continue  long.  Herod  Agrippa,  who  had  lately 
acceded  to  the  government  of  Jndcea,  c*  dretched 
“  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the  church 
He  began  his  cruelty  by  beheading  one  of  the 
twelve  original  apodles,  a  kinfman  and  condant 
companion  of  the  founder  of  the  religion.  Per¬ 
ceiving  that  this  execution  gratified  the  Jews,  he 
proceeded  to  feize,  in  order  to  put  to  death,  another 
of  the  number;  and  him,  like  the  former,  affociated 
with  Chrift  during  his  life,  and  eminently  aftive  in 
the  fervice  fince  his  death.  This  man  was,  how¬ 
ever,  delivered  from  prifon,  as  the  account  dates  -j-, 
miraculoufly,  and  made  his  efcape  from  Jerufalem. 

Thefe  things  are  related,  not  in  the  general  terms 
under  which,  in  giving  the  outlines  of  the  hidory, 
we  have  here  mentioned  them,  but  with  the  utmofl: 
particularity  of  names,  perfons,  places,  and  circum- 
dances ;  and,  what  is  deferving  of  notice,  without 
tlie  dualled  difcoverable  propenfity  in  the  hidorian 
to  magnify  the  fortitude,  or  exaggerate  the  fuffer- 
ings,  of  his  party.  When  they  fled  for  their  lives, 
he  tells  us.  When  the  chdrches  had  red,  he  re¬ 
marks  it.  When  the  people  took  their  part,  he 
does  not  leave  it  without  notice.  'When  the  apodles 
were  carried  a  fecond  time  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
he  is  careful  to  obferve  that  they  were  brought 
without  violence.  When  milder  councils  were  fug- 
geded,  he  gives  us  the  author  of  the  advice,  and 
the  fpeech  which  contained  it.  When,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  advice,  the  rulers  contented  them- 
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felves  with  threatening  the  apofties,  and  command¬ 
ing  them  to  be  beaten  with  ftripes,  without  urging 
at  that  time  the  pcrfecation  farther,  the  hiftorian 
candidly  and  diftin&ly  records  their  forbearance. 
When,  therefore,  in  other  inftances,  he  ftates 
heavier  perfecutions,  or  aftual  martyrdoms,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  ftates  them  becaufe 
they  were  true  ;  and  not  from  any  wifh  to  aggra¬ 
vate,  in  his  account,  the  iu Tarings  which  Chriftians 
fuftained,  or  to  extol,  more  than  it  deferved,  their 
patience  under  them. 

Our  hiftory  now  purfues  a  narrower  path*  Leav¬ 
ing  the  reft  of  the  apofties,  and  the  original  aflcciates 
of  Chrift,  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  a  new 
faith,  (and  who,  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  abated  in  their  diligence  or  courage)  the  nar¬ 
rative  proceeds  with  the  feparate  memoirs  of  that 
eminent  teacher,  whofe  extraordinary  and  fudden 
converfion  to  the  religion,  and  correfponding  change 
of  conduft,  had  before  been  circumftantialiy  de- 
fcribed.  This  perfon,  in  conjunction  with  another, 
who  appeared  amongft  the  earlieft  members  of  the 
fociety  at  Jerufalem,  and  amongft  the  immediate  ad¬ 
herents  *  of  the  twelve  apofties,  fet  out  from  An¬ 
tioch  upon  the  exprefs  hufinefs  cf  carrying  the  new 
religion  through  the  various  provinces  of  the  lefler 
Afia  f.  During  this  expedition  wre  find,  that,  in  al- 
moft  every  place  to  which  they  came,  their  perfons 
were  infulted,  and  their  lives  endangered.  After 
being  expelled  from  Antioch  in  Pifidia,  they  repaired 
to  Iconium  At  Iconium  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ftone  them.  At  Lyftra,  whither  they  fled  from 
Iconium,  one  of  them  aftually  was  ftoned,  and 
drawn  out  of  the  city  for  dead  §.  Thefe  twro  men, 
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though  not  themfelves  original  apollles,  were  a&ing 
in  connexion  and  conjunction  with  the  original  apof- 
tles  ;  for,  after  the  completion  of  their  journey, 
being  fent  upon  a  particular  commiffion  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  they  there  related  to  the  apollles  *  and  elders, 
the  events  and  fuccefs  of  their  miniftry,  and  were, 
in  return,  recommended  by  them  to  the  churches, 
“  as  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  the 
“  caufe.” 

I  he  treatment  which  they  had  experienced  in 
their  firft  progrefs  did  not  deter  them  from  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  fecond.  Upon  a  difpute,  however,  ariling 
between  them,  but  not  connefted  with  the  common 
fubjeCl-  of  their  labours,  they  afted  as  wife  and  fin- 
cere  men  would  a£t ;  they  did  not  retire  in  difguli 
from  the  iervice  in  which  they  were  engaged,  but, 
each  devoting  his  endeavours  to  the  advancement  of 
the  religion,  they  parted  from  one  another,  and  fet 
forwards  upon  feparate  routes.  The  hiftory  goes 
along  with  one  of  them  ;  and  the  fecond  enrerprife 
to  him  was  attended  with  the  fame  dangers  and  per- 
fecutions  as  both  had  met  with  in  the  firft.  The 
apoftle’s  travels  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  Afia. 
He  now  crofles,  for  the  firft  time,  the  iEgean  Sea, 
and  carries  with  him,  among!!  others,  the  perfon 
whole  accounts  fupply  the  information  we  are  Hat¬ 
ing  j-.  The  firft  place  in  Greece  at  which  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  flopped  was  Philippi  in  Macedonia. 
Here  himfell  and  one  of  his  companions  were  cruelly 
whipped,  call  into  prifon,  and  kept  there  under  the 
molt  rigorous  cuftody,  being  thruft,  whilft  yet  fmart- 
ing  with  their  wounds,  into  the  inner  dungeon,  and 
their  feet  made  raft  in  the  Hocks  t.  Notwithlland- 
ing  this  unequivocal  fpecimen  of  the  ufage  they  had 
to  look  ror  in  that  country,  they  went  forward  in 
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the  execution  of  their  errand.  After  palling  through 
Amphipolis,  and  Appollonia,  they  came  to  Theffa- 
lonica  ;  in  which  city  the  houfe  in  which  they  lodged 
was  afiailed  by  a  party  of  their  enemies,  in  order  to 
bring  them  out  to  the  populace.  And  when,  for¬ 
tunately  for  their  prefervation,  they  were  not  found 
at  home,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  was  dragged  be¬ 
fore  the  magittrate  for  admitting  them  within  his 
doors  *.  Their  reception  at  the  next  city  was  fome- 
thing  better  :  but  neither  here  had  they  continued 
-  long  before  their  turbulent  adverfaries,  the  Jews* 
excited  againtt  them  fuch  commotions  amongft  the 
inhabitants,  as  obliged  the  apottle  to  make  his  efcape 
by  a  private  journey  to  Athens  f.  The  extremity 
of  the  prog  refs  was  Corinth.  His  abode  in  this 
city,  for  lame  time,  feems  to  have  been  without  mo- 
Ieftation.  At  length,  however,  the  jews  found 
means  to  ttir  up  an  infurre&ion  againtt  him,  and  to 
bring  him  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefi- 
dent  +.  It  was  to  the  contempt  which  that  magittrate 
entertained  for  the  jews  and  their  controverfies,  of 
which  he  accounted  Chriftianitv  to  be  one,  that  our 
apottle  owed  his  deliverance  §. 

This  indefatigable  teacher,  after  leaving  Corinth, 
returned  by  Ephefus  into  Syria  ;  and  again  vifited 
Jerufalem,  and  the  fociety  of  Chriftians  in  that  city, 
which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  obferved,  full  con¬ 
tinued  the  centre  of  the  million  j|.  It  fuited  not, 
however,  with  the  aftivity  of  his  zeal  to  remain  at 
Jerulalem.  We  find  him  going  from  thence  to  An¬ 
tioch,  and,  after  fome  ftay  there,  traverfing  once 
more  the  northern  provinces  of  Afra  Minor^[.  This 
progrefs  ended  at  Ephefus ;  in  which  city  the  apo¬ 
ttle  continued  in  the  daily  exercife  of  his  minittry 
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two  years,  and  until  his  fuccefs,  at  length,  excited 
the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  in 
the  fupport  of  the  national  worfhip.  Their  clamour 
produced  a  tumult,  in  which  he  had  nearly  loft  his 
life  * .  Undifmayed,  however,  by  the  dangers  to 
which  he  faw  himfclf  expofed,  he  was  driven  from 
Ephefus  only  to  renew  his  labours  in  Greece  f. 
After  palTing  over  Macedonia,  he  thence  proceeded 
to  his  former  ftation  at  Corinth  J.  When  he  had 
formed  his  defign  ol  returning  by  a  direct  courfe 
from  Corinih  into  Syria,  he  was  compelled  by  a 
confpiracy  of  the  Jews,  who  were  prepared  to  inter¬ 
cept  him  on  his  way,  to  trace  back  his  fteps  through 
Macedonia  to  Philippi,  and  from  thence  to  take 
{hipping  into  Afia.  Along  the  coaft  of  Afia  he  pur- 
fued  his  voyage  with  all  the  expedition  he  could 
command,  in  order  to  reach  Jerufalem  agamft  the 
feaft  of  Pentecoft§.  His  reception  at  jerufalem 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  ufage  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Jews  in  other  places.  Tie  had  been  only 
a  few  days  in  that  city  when  the  populace,  inftigated 
by  fome  of  his  old  opponents  in  Afia  who  attended 
this  feaft,  feized  him  in  the  temple,  forced  him  out 
of  it,  and  were  ready  immediately  to  have  dellroyed 
him,  had  not  the  hidden  prefence  of  the  Roman 
guard  refeued  him  out  of  their  hands  ||.  The  offiU 
cer,  however,  who  had  thus  feafonaoly  interpofed, 
a  fled  from  his  care  of  the  public  peace,  with  the 
prefervation  of  which  he  was  charged,  and  not  from 
any  favour  to  the  apoftie,  or  indeed  any  difpofition 
to  exercife  either  juftice  or  humanity  towards  him  ; 
for  he  had  no  fooner  fecured  his  perfon  in  the  for* 
trefs,  than  he  was  proceeding  to  examine  him  by 
torture  ^[. 

*  Adis  xix.  i,  9,  ic.  f  Ibid  xix.  29,  31.  j  Ibid  xix.  i. 
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From  this  time  to  the  conclufion  of  the  hiftory 
the  apoftle  remains  in  public  cuftody  of  the  Roman 
government.  After  efcaping  affalfination  by  a  for¬ 
tunate  difeovery  of  the  plot,  and  delivering  himfelf 
from  the  influence  of  his  enemies  by  an  appeal  to  the 
audience  of  the  emperor  he  was  fent,  but  not  until 
he  had  {offered  two  years  imprifonment,  to  Rome  f. 
He  reached  Italy  after  a  tedious  voyage,  and  after 
encountering  in  his  paflage  the  perils  of  a  defperate 
fliip wreck  J.  But  although  (till  a  prifoner,  and  his 
fate  (till  depending,  neither  the  various  and  long- 
continued  {offerings  which  he  had  undergone,  nor 
the  danger  of  his  prefent  fituation,  deterred  him 
from  perfifting  in  preaching  the  religion  ;  for  the 
liiftorian  clofes  the  account  by  telling  us,  that,  for 
two  years,  he  received  all  that  came  unto  him  in  his 
own  hired  houfe,  where  he  was  permitted  to  dwell 
with  a  foldier  that  guarded  him,  “  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  thofe  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jefus  thrift  with  all 

confidence. 99 

Now  the  hiftorian,  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
this  account,  in  the  part  of  his  narrative  which  re¬ 
lates  to  St.  Paul,  is  happened  by  the  ftrongeft  corro¬ 
borating  teftimony  that  a  hiftory  can  receive.  We 
are  in  poffeflion  of  letters  written  by  St.  Paul  himfelf 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  his  miniftry,  and  either  written 
during  the  period  which  the  hiftory  comprifes,  or, 
if  written  afterwards,  reciting  and  referring  to  the 
tranfa&ions  of  that  period.  Thefe  letters,  without 
borrowing  from  the  hiftory,  or  the  hiftory  from 
them,  unintentionally  confirm  the  account  which  the 
hiftory  delivers  in  a  great  variety  of  particulars. 
What  belongs  to  our  prefent  purpofe  is  the  deferip- 
tion  exhibited  of  the  apoftle’s  fufferings :  and  the  re- 
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prefentation,  given  in  the  hiftory,  of  the  dangers 
and  did  rtffes  which  he  underwent,  not  only  agrees, 
in  general,  with  the  language  which  he  himfelf  ufes, 
whenever  he  fpeaks  of  his  life  or  miniftry,  but  is 
a!f>,  in  many  inflances,  attefted  by  a  fpecific  corre- 
fpondency  of  time,  place,  and  order  of  events.  If 
the  hiftorian  relates  that  at  Philippi  the  apoftle 
was  beaten  with  many  ftripes,  caft  into  prifon,  and 
“  there  treated  with  rigor  and  indignity*,”  we  find 
him,  in  a  letter  j-  to  a  neighbouring  church,  remind¬ 
ing  his  converts,  that,  “  after  he  had  fuftcred 
46  before,  and  was  fhamefully  intreated  at  Philippi, 
Cs  he  was  bold,  neverrhelefs,  to  fpeak  unto  them  (to 
“  whofe  city  he  next  came)  the  Gofpel  of  God.” 
If  the  hiftory  relate that,  at  Theffalonica,  the 
houfe  in  which  the  apoftle  was  lodged,  when  he  firft 
came  to  that  p'ace,  was  affaulted  by  the  populace, 
and  the  mailer  of  it  dragged  before  the  magiftrate 
for  admitting  fuch  a  gueft  within  his  doors,  the  apo¬ 
ftle,  in  his  letters  §  to  the  Chriftians  of  T'heflalonica, 
calls  to  their  remembrance  cc  how  they  had  received 
“  the  Gofpel  in  much  affliction.”  IF  the  hiftory  de¬ 
liver  an  account  of  an  infurre&ion  at  Epiiefus,  which 
had  nearly  coft  the  apoftle  his  life,  we  have  the 
apoftle  himfelf,  in  a  letter  written  a  fhort  time  after 
his  departure  from  that  city,  deferibing  his  defpair, 
and  returning  thanks  for  his  deliverance  |j.  If  the 
hiftory  inf  am  us,  that  the  apoftle  was  expelled  from 
Antioch  in  Pifidia,  attempted  to  be  (toned  at  Iconium, 
and  actually  (toned  at  Eyffra,  there  is  preferved  a 
letter  from  him  to  a  favourite  convert,  whom,  as  the 
fame  hiftory  tells  us,  he  firft  met  with  in  thefe  parts  y 
in  which  letter  he  appeals  to  that  difciplc’s  know¬ 
ledge  “  of  the  perfecutions  which  befel  him  at  An- 
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u  tioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lyftra  V  If  the  hiftory 
make  the  apoftle,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Ephefian  el¬ 
ders,  remind  them,  as  one  proof  of  the  difimerefU 
ednefs  of  his  views,  that,  to  their  knowledge,  he 
had  fupplied  his  own  and  the  necdlities  of  his  com¬ 
panions  by  perfonal  labour-)-,  we  find  the  fame  apo¬ 
ftle,  in  a  letter  written  during  his  refidence  at  Ephe- 
fus,  afferting  of  himlelf,  “  that  even  to  that  hour  he 
46  laboured,  working  with  his  own  hands*.” 

Thefe  coincidences,  together  with  many  relative 
to  other  parts  of  the  apoftle's  hiftory,  and  all  drawn 
from  independent  fources,  not  only  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  account,  in  the  particular  points  as  to  which 
they  are  obferved,  but  add  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
narrative  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  fupport  the  author's 
profeffion  of  being  a  contemporary  of  the  perfon 
whofe  hiftory  he  writes,  and,  throughout  a  material 
portion  of  his  narrative,  a  companion. 

"What  the  epiftles  of  the  apoliles  declare  of  the 
fuffering  ftate  of  Chriftianity,  the  writings  which 
remain  of  their  companions,  and  immediate  follow¬ 
ers,  exprefsly  confirm. 

Clement,  who  is  honourably  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Philippians  §,  hath  left  us  his 
atteftation  to  this  point  in  the  following  words : 
“  Let  us  take  (fays  he)  the  examples  of  our  own 
“  age.  Through  zeal  and  envy  the  moft  faithful 
Qi  and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church  have  been  per- 
cc  fecuted  even  to  the  moft  grievous  deaths.  Let  us 
fet  before  our  eyes  the  holy  apojlles .  Peter,  by 
“  unjuft  envy,  underwent,  not  one  or  two,  but  many 
“  fufferings ;  till  at  laft,  being  martyred,  he  went 
<c  to  the  place  of  glory  that  was  due  unto  him.  For 
“  the  fame  caufe  did  Paul,  in  like  manner,  receive 
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<c-  the  reward  of  his  patience.  Seven  times  he  was 
in  bonds  ;  he  was  whipped,  was  honed ;  he 
preached  both  in  the  eaft  and  in  the  weft  ;  leaving 
“  behind  him  the  glorious  report  of  his  faith  :  and 
“  fo  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteoufnefs, 
u  and  for  that  end  travelled  even  unto  the  utmoft 
“  bounds  of  the  weft,  he  at  laft  fuffered  martyrdom 
“  by  the  command  of  the  governors,  and  departed 
cc  out  of  the  world,  and  went  unto  his  holy  place, 
“  being  become  a  inoft  eminent  pattern  of  patience 
“  unto  all  ages.  To  thefe  holy  apoftles  were  joined 
“  a  very  great  number  of  others,  who,  having 
«  through  envy  undergone,  in  like  manner,  many 
“  pains  and  torments,  have  left  a  glorious  example 
“  to  us.  For  this,  not  only  men,  but  women,  have 
“  been  perfecuted;  and  having  fuffered  very  grievous 
“  and  cruel  punifhments,  have  finiftied  the  courfe  of 
<c  their  faith  with  firmnefs  V5 

Kermas,  fainted  by  St  Paul  in  his  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  in  a  piece  very  little  conne&ed  with  hifto- 
rical  recitals,  thus  fpeaks— “  Such  as  have  believed 
“  and  fuffered  death  for  the  name  of  Chrift,  and 
have  endured  with  a  ready  mind,  and  have  given 
up  their  lives  with  all  their  hearts^.5’ 

Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John,  though  all  that 
remains  of  his  works  be  a  very  fhort  epiftle,  has  nor 
left  this  fubjeft  unnoticed.  ct  I  exhort  (fays  he)  all 
of  you,  that  ye  obey  the  word  of  righteoufnefs, 
“  and  exercife  all  patience,  which  ye  have  feen  fet 
“  forth  before  your  eyes,  not  only  in  the  bleffed 
“  Ignatius,  and  Lorimus  and  Rufus,  but  in  others 
among  yourfelves,  and  in  Paul  h  wife  If  and  the  reft 
“  of  the  apoftles  ;  being  confident  in  this,  that  all 
thefe  have  not  run  in  vain,  but  in  faith  and  righr 
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*c  teouinefs ;  and  are  gone  to  the  place  that  was  due 
to  them  from  the  Lord,  with  wh  m  a lfo  they  fnf- 
fered.  For  they  loved  not  this  prefen t  world, 
ec  but  him  who  died  and  was  raifed  a^ain  by  God 
44  for  us#.” 

Ignatius,  the  contemporary  of  Polycarp,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fame  topic,  briefly  indeed,  but  positively 
and  precifely.  4fc  For  this  caufe  (7.  e.  for  having  felt 
and  handled  Chrift^s  body  after  his  refurre&ion, 
and  being  convinced,  as  Ignatius  exprefles  it,  both 
4C  by  his  flefli  and  fpirit),  they  (/.  e.  Peter,  and  thofe 
54  who  were  prefent  with  Peter  at  Chrift’s  appear- 
44  ance)  defpifed  deaths  and  were  found  to  be  above 
'44  it  f.” 

Would  the  reader  know  what  a  perfecution  in 
thefe  days  was,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  circular  letter, 
written  by  the  church  of  Smyrna  foon  after  the  death 
of  Polycarp,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  lived 
with  St.  John  ;  and  which  letter  is  entitled  a  relation 
of  that  bifhop’s  martyrdom.  64  The  fufferings  (fay 
44  they)  of  all  the  other  martyrs  were  bleflfed  and 
64  generous,  which  they  underwent  according  to  the 
44  will  of  God.  For  fo  it  becomes  us,  who  are  more 
44  religious  than  others,  to  aferibe  the  power  and 
44  ordering  of  all  things  unto  him.  And  indeed  who 
44  can  choofe  but  admire  the  greatnefs  of  their  tninds, 
44  and  that  admirable  patience  and  love  of  their  maf- 
44  ter,  which  then  appeared  in  them  ?  who,  when 
44  they  were  fo  fleaed  with  whipping,  that  the  frame 
44  and  flrufture  of  their  bodies  were  laid  open  to 
44  their  very  inward  veins  and  arteries,  neverthelefs 
44  endured  it.  In  like  manner,  thofe  who  were  con- 
44  demned  to  the  heads,  and  kept  a  long  time  in  pri- 
£4  fon,  underwent  many  cruel  torments,  being  forced 
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to  lie  upon  fharp  fpikes  laid  under  their  bodies, 
“  and  tormented  with  divers  other  forts  of  punifh- 
“  ments  ;  that  fo,  if  it  were  poffible,  the  tyrant,  by 
“  the  length  of  their  bufferings,  might  have  brought 
“  them  to  deny  Chrilt*.” 


C  H  A  P,  V. 

there  is  fatisfaclory  evidence ,  that  many  profejfnig  to 
be  original  witnejfes  of  the  Chrijtian  miracles , 
paffed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers,  and  fuffer- 
ings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  delivered,  and  folely  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  belief  of  the  tr  uth  of  thofe  accounts  ; 
and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted  from  the  fame  motives  to 
new  rules  of  conduct. 

Up  ON  the  hiftory,  of  which  the  lafl 

chapter  contains  an  abftract,  there  are  a  few  obfer- 
vations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  make,  by  way  of 
applying  its  teftimony  to  the  particular  propofitions 
for  which  we  contend. 

I.  Although  our  feripture  hiftory  leaves  the 
general  account  of  the  apoftles  in  an  early  part  of 
the  narrative,  and  proceeds  with  the  feparate  ac¬ 
count  of  one  particular  apoftle,  yet  the  information 
which  it  delivers  fo  far  extends  to  the  reft,  as  it 
{hows  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  When  we  fee  one 
apoftle  buffering  perfecution  in  the  dilcharge  of  his 
commiffion,  we  fhall  not  believe,  without  evidence, 
that  the  fame  office  could,  at  the  fame  time,  be  at- 
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tended  with  eafe  and  fafety  to  oth  rs.  And  this  fair 
and  reafonable  inference,  is  confirmed  by  the  dire 
atteftation  of  the  letters,  to  which  we  have  fo  often 
referred.  The  writer  of  thefe  letters  not  only 
alludes,  in  numerous  paffages,  to  his  own  bufferings, 
but  fpeaks  of  the  reft  of  the  apoftles  as  enduring  like 
bufferings  with  himfelf.  “  1  think  that  God  hath 
fet  forth  us  the  apoftles  laft,  as  it  were  appointed 
to  death;  for  we  are  made  a  fpcclacle  unto  the 
cc  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men — even  unto  this 
66  prefent  hour,  we  both  hunger  and  thirft,  and  are 
<*i  naked,  and  are  buffetted,  and  have  no  certain 
46  dwelling-place,  and  labour,  working  with  our 
own  hands:  being  reviled,  we  blcfs;  being  perfe- 
•€C  cuted,  we  buffer  it;  being  defamed,  we  entreat :  we 
cc  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  and  as  the  off- 
feouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day  Add  to 
which,  that  in  the  fhort  account  that  is  given  of  the 
other  apoftles,  in  the  former  part  of  the  hiftory,  and 
within  the  fhort  period  which  that  account  com- 
prifes,  we  find,  firft,  two  of  them  feized,  imprifoned, 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  threatened  with 
further  punifhmentf;  then,  the  whole  number,  im¬ 
prifoned  and  beaten  +  ;  foon  afterwards,  one  of  their 
adherents  ftoned  to  death,  and  fo  hot  a  perfecution 
raifed  againft  the  feft,  as  to  drive  moft  of  them  out 
of  the  place;  a  fhort  time  only  fucceeding,  before 
one  of  the  twelve  was  beheaded,  and  another  fen- 
tenced  to  the  fame  fate;  and  all  this  paffmg  in  the 
Angle  city  of  Jerufalem,  and  within  ten  years  after 
the  founder’s  death,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
inftitution. 

II.  Secondly;  We  take  no  credit  at  prefent  for 
the  miraculous  part  of  the  narrative,  nor  do  we  infill 
upon  the  corre&nefs  of  Angle  paffages  of  it.  If  the 
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whole  ftory  be  not  a  novel,  a  romance;  the  whole 
action  a  dream;  if  Peter,  and  James,  and  Paul,  and 
the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  mentioned  in  the  account,  be 
not  all  imaginary  perfons;  if  their  letters  be  not  all 
forgeries;  "and,  what  is  more,  forgeries  of  names 
and  charafters  which  never  exifted;  then  is  there 
evidence  in  our  hands  fufficient  to  fupport  the  only 
fact  we  contend  for  (and  which,  I  repeat  again,  is, 
in  itfeif,  highly  probable),  that  the  original  followers 
of  jefus  Chrift  exerted  great  endeavours  to  propa¬ 
gate  his  religion,  and  underwent  great  labouis, 
dangers,  and  fufferings,  in  confequence  ot  tneii  un¬ 
dertaking. 

ill.  The  general  reality  of  the  apoftolic  hiftory  is 
ftrongly  confirmed  by  the  conlideration,  that  it,  in 
truth,  does  no  more  than  affign  adequate  caufes  for 
effects  which  certainly  were  produced,  and  deferibe 
confequences  naturally  refulting  from  iituations 
which  certainly  exifted.  The  effects  were  certainly 
there,  of  which  this  hiftory  fets  forth  the  caufe,  and 
origin,  and  progrefs.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  becaufe  it  is  recorded  by  other  teftimony  than 
that  of  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  that  the  religion 
began  to  prevail  at  that  time,  and  in  that  country. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  begin, 
or  prevail  at  all,  without  the  exertions  of  the 
founder  and  his  followers  in  propagating  the  new 
perfuafion.  The  hiftory  now  in  our  hands  deferibes 
thefe  exertions,  the  perfons  employed,  the  means 
and  endeavours  made  ufe  of,  and  the  labours  under¬ 
taken  in  the  profecution  of  this  purpofe.  Again, 
the  treatment  which  the  hiftory  deferibes  the  firft 
propagators  of  the  religion  to  have  experienced,  was 
no  other  than  what  naturally  refulted  from  the  fitu- 
ation  in  which  they  were  confefTedly  placed.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  religion  was  adverfe,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  reigning  opinions,  and  to  the  hopes 
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r^nd  willies  or  the  nation  to  which  it  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced;  and  that  it  overthrew,  fo  far  as  it  was 
received,  the  eftab'ifhed  theology  and  worfhip  of 
every  other  country.  We  cannot  feel  much  reluc¬ 
tance  in  believing  that,  when  the  meflengers  of  fuch 
a  fyftem  went  about  not  only  publilliing  their 
opinions,  but  colle<fting  profelytes,  and  forming  re¬ 
gular  focieties  of  profelytes,  they  fliould  meet  with 
oppofition  in  their  attempts,  or  that  this  oppofition 
fliould  fometimes  proceed  to  fatal  extremities.  Our 
hiftory  details  examples  of  this  oppofition,  and  of 
the  bufferings  and  dangers  which  the  emiffaries  of 
the  religion  underwent,  perfe&Iy  agreeable  to  what 
might  reafonably  be  expefted,  from  the  nature  of 
their  undertaking,  compared  with  the  character  of 
the  age  and  country  in  which  it  was  carried  on. 

IV.  Fourthly;  'Ihe  records  before  us  fupply  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  formed  another  member  of  our 
general  propofition,  and  what,  as  hath  already  been 
obferved,  is  highly  probable,  and  ahnoff  a  neceflary 
confcquence  of  their  new  profeifion,  viz.  that, 
together  with  activity  and  courage  in  propagating 
the  religion,  the  primitive  followers  of  Jefus  aflumed 
upon  their  converfion,  a  new  and  peculiar  courfe  of 
private  life.  Immediately  after  their  maffer  was 
withdrawn  from  them,  we  hear  of  their  “  continuing 
“  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  fupplication*,”  of 
their  “  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
“  temple-]-,”  of  “  many  being  gathered  together 
“  praying].”  We  know  what  ftrift  injunftions 
were  laid  upon  the  converts  by  their  teachers: 
wherever  they  came,  the  firft  word  of  their  preach¬ 
ing  wis  “  repent.”  We  know  that  thefe  injunctions 
obliged  them  to  refrain  from  many  fpecies  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  which  were  not,  at  that  time,  reputed  cri- 
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minal.  We  know  the  rules  of  purity,  and  the 
maxims  of  benevolence,  which  Chriftians  read  in 
their  books;  concerning  which  rules,  it  is  enough  to 
obferve,  that,  if  they  were,  1  will  not  fay,  completely 
obeyed,  but  in  any  degree  regarded,  they  would 
produce  a  fyftem  of  eonduft,  and  what  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  preferve,  a  difpofition  of  mind,  and  a  regula¬ 
tion  of  affe<ffions,  different  from  any  thing  to  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  accuftomed,  and  different 
from  what  they  would  fee  in  others.  The  change 
and  diffinftion  of  manners,  which  refulted  from  their 
new  charafter,  is  perpetually  referred  to  in  the 
letters  of  their  teachers.  “  And  you  hath  he  quick- 
ened,  wdio  were  dead  in  trefpaffes  and  fins, 
C6  wherein  in  times  paft  ye  walked,  according  to  the 
(C  courfe  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of 
sc  the  power  of  the  air,  the  fpirit  that  now  worketh 
in  the  children  of  difobedience;  among  whom 
alfo  we  all  had  our  converfation  in  times  pad,  in 
46  the  luffs  of  our  flefh,  fulfilling  the  defires  of  the 
flefli,  and  of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature  the  chil- 
cc  dren  of  wrath  even  as  others.  For  the  time  paft 

of  our  life  may  fuffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
•  46  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lafcivioufnefs, 
4C  luff,  excefs  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and 
tc  abominable  idolatries,  wherein  they  think  it  ftrange 
4C  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  fame  excefs  of 
“  riot-f.”  St.  Paul,  in  his  firft  letter  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  after  enumerating,  as  his  manner  was,  a 
catalogue  of  vicious  characters,  adds,— “  Such 
cc  were  fome  of  you,  but  ye  are  waffled,  but  ye 
<c  are  famffified In  like  manner,  and  alluding 
to  the  fame  change  of  praftices  and  fentiment,  he 
aflcs  the  Roman  Chriffians  “  what  fruit  they  had  in 

TEph,  ii.  1—3.  fee  alfo  Tit.  iii,  3.  f  1  Pet.  iv.  3,  4, 
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thofe  things  whereof  they  are  now  afhamed  |  ?3* 
1  he  .  phrafes  which  the  fame  writer  employs  to 
defcribe  the  moral  condition  of  Chriftians,  com¬ 
pared  .  with  their  condition  before  they  became 
Chriftians,  fuch  as  u  newnefs  of  life,53  being  cc  freed 
“  from  fin, 55  being  “  dead  to  fin,53  “  the  deffirue- 
tion  of  the  body  of  fin,  that,  for  the  future ,  they 
fiiould  not  ferve  fin;33  cc  children  of  light  and  of 
cc  day,53  as  oppofed  to  C6  children  of  darknefk 
CQ  and  of  night,33  66  not  fleeping  as  others,33  imply, 
at  leaft,  a  new  fyftem  of  obligation,  and,  probably, 
a  new  feries  of  conduct,  commencing  with  their 
canyerfion. 

The  teftimony  which  Pliny  bears  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  new  feft  in  his  time,  and  which  teftimony 
comes  not  more  than  fifty  years  after  that  of  St. 
Paul,  is  very  applicable  to  the  fubjeft  under  confide- 
ration.  The  character  which  this  writer  gives  of  the 
Chriftians  of  that  age,  and  which  was  drawn  from  a 
pretty  accurate  enquiry,  becaufe  he  confidered  .their 
moral  principles  as  the  point  in  which  the  magiftrate 
was  interefted,  is  as  follows:- — He  tells  the  emperor, 
that  fome  of  thofe  who  had  relinquished  the  fociety, 
ct  or  who,  to  fave  themfelves,  pretended  that  they 
CQ  had  relinquiflied  it,  affirmed  that  they  were  wont 
to  meet  together,  on  a  ftated  day,  before  it  was 
cc  light,  and  fing  among  themfelves  alternately  a 
cc  hymn  to  Chrift  as  a  God;  and  to  bind  themfelves, 
cc  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  commiiiion  of  any  wicked- 
c’  ncfs,  but  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  theft  or 
robbery,  or  adultery:  that  they  would  never  fal- 
firy  their  word,  nor  deny  a  pledge  committed  to 
them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.53  This 
proves  that  a  morality,  more  pure  and  ft  rift  than 


was  ordinary, 


prevailed  at  that  time  in  Chriftian  fo- 
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Reties.  And  to  me  it  appears,  that  we  are  autbo- 
rifed  to  carry  this  teftimony  back  to  the  age  of  the 
apoftles,  becaufe  it  is  not  probable  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  hearers  and  difciples  of  Chrift  were  more 
relaxed  than  their  fucceffors  in  Pliny’s  time,  or  the 
miffionaries  of  the  religion  tnan  tnofe  whom  they 

taught. 


CHAP.  VI. 

There  is  faiisfaclory  evider.ee  that  many ,  profeffing  to 
have  'been  original  witneffes  of  the  Chrijlian 
Miracles ,  pa  fed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and 
fufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in 
confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  ihofe  ac¬ 
counts  *  and  that  t/oey  afo  fubmitted  ft  om  the  j  a  ■  y.e 
motives  to  new  rules  of  conduct . 


VT  X  T 

V V  HEN  we  conftder,  firft,  the  preva¬ 
lency  of  the  religion  at  this  hour;  fecondly,  the  only 
credible  account  which  can  be  given  of  its  original, 
viz.  the  aftivity  of  the  founder  and  his  affociates  ; 
thirdly,  the  oppofition  which  that  activity  muft 
naturally  have  excited;  fourthly,  the  fate  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion,  attefted  by  heathen  writers 
as  well  as  our  own;  fifthly,  the  teftimony  of  the 
fame  writers  to  the  fufferings  of  Chriftians,  either 
contemporary  with,  or  immediately  fucceeding,  the 
original  fettlers  of  the  inftitution;  fixthly,  predi&ions 
of  the  fufferings  of  his  followers  aferibed  to  the 
founder  of  the  religion,  which  afeription  alone 

proves,  either  that  fuch  predi&ions  were  delivered 

and 
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and  fulfilled,  or  that  the  writers  of  Chrift’s  life  were 
Induced  by  the  event  to  attribute  fuel)  predictions  to 
turn;  feventhly,  letters  now  in  our  polfeffion,  written 
by  fome  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  tranfaftion, 
and  referring  exprefsly  to  extreme  labours,  dangers 
and  iuffenngs,  fuftained  by  themfelves  and  their 
companions;  iaftly,  a  hiftory,  purporting  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  fellow-traveller  of  one  of  the  new  teachers, 
and,  by  its  unfophifticated  correfpondenCy  with  let¬ 
ters  of  that  perfon  hill  extant,  proving  itfelf  to  be 
written  by  fome  one  well  acquainted  with  rhe  fubjeft 
of  the  narrative,  which  hiftory  contains  accounts  of 
travels,  perfecutions,  and  martyrdoms,  anfvvering  to 
what  the  former  reafons  lead  us  to  expeCt;  when  we 
lay  togethet  thefe  cotifideraticns,  which,  taken  fepa- 
rately,  are,  I  think,  correftly  fuch  as  I  have  ftated 
them  in  the  preceding  chapters,  there  cannot  much 
doubt  remain  upon  our  minds,  but  that  a  number  of 
peifons  at  that  time  appeared  in- the  world,  publicly 
advancing  an  extraordinary  ftory,  and,  for  the  fake 
of  propagating  the  belief  of  that  ftory,  voluntarily 
incurring  great  perfonal  dangers,  traverfmg  feas  and 
kingdoms,  exerting  great  induftry,  and  fuftaining 
great  extremities  of  ill  ufage  and  perfection.  It  is 
alfo  proved  that  the  fame  perfons,  in  confequence  of 
their  perfuafton,  or  pretended  perfuafion  of  the  truth 
of  what  they  aflerted,  entered  upon  a  courfe  of  life 
in  many  refpeds  new  and  lingular. 

From  the  dear  and  acknowledged  parts  of  the 
cafe,  I  think  it  to  be  likewife  in  the  higheft  degree 
probable,  that  the  ftory,  for  which  thefe  perfons 
voluntarily  exposed  themfelves  to  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  which  they  endured,  was  a  miraculous 
ftory;  I  mean,  that  they  pretended  to  miraculous 
evidence  of  lome  kind  or  other.  They  had  nothing 
elfe  to  ftand  upon.  The  defignation  of  the  perfon, 

fber than 
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any  other  perfon,  was  the  Meffiah,  and,  as  fuch,  the 
fubjeft  of  their  miniftry,  could  only  he  founded  upon 
fupernatural  tokens  attributed  to  him.  Here  were 
no  viftories,  no  conqucfts,  no  revolutions,  no  fur- 
prifing  elevation  of  fortune,  no  achievements  of 
valour,  of  ftrength,  or  of  policy,  to  appeal  to;  no 
difeoveries  in  any  art  or  fcience,  no  great  efforts  of 
genius  or  learning  to  produce.  A  Galilean  peafant 
was  announced  to  the  world  as  a  divine  lawgiver. 
A  young  man  of  mean  condition,  of  a  private  and 
fimple  life,  and  who  had  wrought  no  deliverance  for 
the  Jewifli  nation,  was  declared  to  be  their  Meffiah. 
This,  without  aferibing  to  him  at  the  fame  time  fome 
proofs  of  his  million,  (and  what  other  but  fuperna¬ 
tural  proofs  could  there  be?)  was  too  abfurd  a  claim 
to  be  either  imagined,  or  attempted,  or  credited. 
Im  whatever  degree,  or  in  whatever  part,  the  religion 
was  argumentative ,  when  it  came  to  the  quell  ion,  is 
the  carpenter’s  fon  of  Nazareth  the  perfon  whom 
we  are  to  receive  and  obey?  there  was  nothing  but 
the  miracles  attributed  to  him,  by  which  his  preteti- 
lions  could  be  maintained  for  a  moment.  Every 
controverfy  and  every  queftion  mult  prefuppofe 
thefe;  for  however  fuch  controverfies,  when  they 
did  arife,  might,  and  naturally  would,  be  difeuffed 
upon  their  own  grounds  of  argumentation,  without 
citing  the  miraculous  evidence  which  had  been 
afferted  to  attend  the  founder  of  the  religion,  (which 
would  have  been  to  enter  upon  another,  and  a  mor 
general,  queftion)  yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
without  previoufly  fuppofing  the  exiftence,  or  th 
pretence,  of  fuch  evidence,  there  could  have  been 
no  place  for  the  difeuffion  or  the  argument  at  all. 
Thus,  for  example,  whether  the  prophefie?,  which 
the  jews  interpreted  to  belong  to  the  Meffiah,  were, 
or  were  not,  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  jefus  of 
Nazareth,  was  a  natural  fuhjeft  of  debate  in  thofe 
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times ;  and  the  debate  would  proceed,  without 
recurring  at  every  turn  to  his  miracles,  becaufe  it 
let  out  with  fUppcfing  thefe;  inafmuch  as  without 
miraculous  marks  and  tokens,  (real  or  pretended)  or 
without  fome  fuch  great  change  effefted  by  his 
means  in  the  public  condition  of  the  country,  as 
might  have  fatisfied  the  then  received  interpretation 
of  thefe  prophefies,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  queftion 
could  ever  have  been  entertained.  Apollos,  we 
read,  cc  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  fhowing  by  the 
“  fcriptures  that  jefus  was  Chrift*;”  but  unlefs 
Jefus  had  exhibited  fome  diflinftion  of  his  perfon, 
fome  proof  of  fupernatural  power,  the  argument 
from  the  old  fcriptures  could  have  had  no  place.  It 
had  nothing  to  attach  upon.  A  young  man,  calling 
himfelf  the  fon  of  God,  gathering  a  crowd  about 
him,  and  delivering  to  them  leftures  of  morality, 
could  not  have  excited  fo  much  as  a  doubt  amonalb 

o 

the  jews  whether  he  was  the  object  in  whom  a  long 
feries  of  ancient  prophefies  terminated,  from  the 
completion  of  which  they  had  formed  fuch  magnifi¬ 
cent  expectations,  and  expectations  of  a  nature  fo 
oppofue  to  what  appeared;  I  mean,  no  fuch  doubt 
could  exiil  when  they  had  the  whole  cafe  before 
them,  when  they  faw  him  put  to  death  for  his  offi- 
cioufnefs,  and  when  by  his  death  the  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  him  was  clofed.  Again,  the  cjfzfi;  of  the  Mef- 
fiah’s  coming,  fuppofmg  Jefus  to  have  been  him, 
upon  Jews,  upon  Gentiles,  upon  their  relation  to 
each  other,  upon  their  acceptance  with  God,  upon 
their  duties  and  their  expectations  ;  his  nature, 
authority,  office,  and  agency;  were  likely  to  become 
fubj  efts  of  much  confideranon  with  the  early  vota¬ 
ries  of  the  religion,  and  to  occupy  their  attention  and 
Writings.  I  fliould  not,  however,  expect,  that  in 
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tWe  difqui  fit  ions,  whether  preferved  in  the  form  of 
letters,  fpeeches,  or  fet  treatifes,  frequent  or  very 
direft  mention  of  his  miracles  would  occur.  Still 
miraculous  evidence  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  primary  queftion,  miraculous  preten- 
fions,  and  miraculous  pretenfions  alone,  were  what 
they  had  to  rely  upon. 

That  rhe  original  ftory  was  miraculous,  is  very 
fairly  alfo  inferred  from  the  miraculous  powers 
wffiich  were  laid  claim  to  by  the  Chriftians  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  If  the  accounts  of  thefe  miracles  be 
t/ue,  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  fame  powers  :  if 
they  be  falfe,  it  was  an  imitation ,  I  will  not  fay,  of 
what  had  been  wrought,  but  of  what  had  been  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  wrought,  by  thofe  who  preceded 
them.  That  imitation  fllould  follow  reality;  fhftion 
be  grafted  upon  truth  ;  that  if  miracles  were  perr 
formed  at  firft,  miracles  fhould  be  pretended  after¬ 
wards,  agrees  fo  well  with  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
human  affairs,  rhat  we  can  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  believing  it.  The  contrary  fuppofition  is  very 
improbable,  namely,  that  miracles  fliould  be  pre¬ 
tended  to  by  the  followers  of  the  apoftles  and  firff 
emiffaries  of  the  religion,  when  none  were  pre¬ 
tended  to,  either  in  their  own  perfons  or  that  of 
their  matter,  by  thefe  apoftles  and  emiffaries  them-* 
felves* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

There  is  fatisfaclory  evidence ,  that  many  prof  effing  ta 
have  been  original  witneffies  of  the  Chriftian  Mi¬ 
racles  ,  paffied  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and 
f offerings voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of 
the  accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in 
confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  that  they  alfo  fub?uitted9 from  the  fame 
motives ,  to  new  rules  of  conducl . 

once  then  being  proved,  that  the  firft 
propagators  of  the  Ghriftian  inftitution  did  exert 
great  aftivity,  and  fubjeft  themftives  to  great  dan¬ 
gers  and  bufferings,  in  confequence*  and  for  the  fake 
of  an  extraordinary,  and  I  think  we  may  fay,  of  a 
miraculous  ftory  of  fome  kind  or  other;  the  next 
great  queftion  is,  whether  the  account,  which  our 
feriptures  contain,  be  that  ftory;  that  which  thefe 
men  delivered,  and  for  which  they  a&ed  and  buffer¬ 
ed  as  thev  did. 

This  queftion  is,  in  effect,  no  other  than  whether 
the  ftory,  which  Chriftians  have  now9  be  the  ftory 
which  Chriftians  had  then ;  and  of  this  the  following 
proofs  may  be  deduced  from  general  confiderations, 
and  from  confiderations  prior  to  any  inquiry  into  the 
particular  reafons  and  teftimonies  by  which  the  au¬ 
thority  of  our  hiftories  is  fupported. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  exifts  no  trace  or  veftige 
of  any  other  ftory.  It  is  not,  like  the  death  of  Cy¬ 
rus  the  great,  a  competition  between  oppofite  ac¬ 
counts,  or  between  the  credit  of  different  hiftorians. 
There  is  not  a  document,  or  ferap  of  account,  either 
contemporary  with  the  commencement  of  Chriftia- 
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tiity,  or  extant  within  many  ages  after  that  com¬ 
mencement,  which  affigns  a  hiftory  fubftantially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours.  T  he  remote,  brief,  and  inciden¬ 
tal  notices  of  the  affair,  which  are  found  in  heathen 
writers,  fo  far  as  they  do  go,  go  along  with  us.  They 
bear  teftimonv  to  thefe  fafts ;  that  the  inflitution 
originated  from  Jefus ;  that  the  founder  was  put  to 
death,  as  a  malefaftor,  at  Jerufalem,  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Roman  governor,  Pontius  Pilate  ;  that 
the  religion  neverthelefs  fpread  in  that  city,  and 
throughout  juclcea ;  and  that  it  was  propagated, 
from  thence  to  diftant  countries ;  that  the  converts 
were  numerous ;  that  they  fuffered  great  hardfliips 
and  injuries  tor  their  profeffion  ;  and  that  all  this 
took  place  in  the  age  of  the  world  which  our  books 
have  affigned.  T  hey  go  on  further,  to  defcribe  the 
manners  of  Ghriftians  in  terms  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  accounts  extant  in  our  books  ;  that  they  were 
wont  to  affemble  on  a  certain  day  ;  that  they  fong 
hymns  to  Ciirift  as  to  a  god  ;  that  they  bound  them- 
felves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  any  crime,  but  to 
abftain  from  theft  and  adultery,  to  adhere  ftricHy  to 
their  promifes,  and  not  to  deny  money  depofited  in 
their  hands  *  ;  that  they  v/orfhipped  him  who  was 
crucified  in  Paleftine  ;  that  this,  their  firfl  law-giver, 
had  taught  them  that  they  were  all  brethren  ;  that 
they  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  things  of  this 
World,  and  looked  upon  them  as  common  ;  that  they 
flew  to  one  another's  relief ;  that  they  cherifhed 
flrong  hopes  of  immortality  \  that  they  defpifed 

*  Vide  Pliny’s  Letter.  Bonnet,  in  his  lively  way  of  exprefT- 
ing  himfelf,  lays, — “  Comparing  Pliny’s  Letter  with  the  ac- 
u  count  in  the  Ads,  it  leems  to  me  that  I  had  not  taken  up 
another  author,  but  that  I  was  (till  reading  the  hiftorian  of 
that  extraordinary  fociety.”  This  is  ftrong  j  but  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  affinity,  and  all  the  affinity  tiiat  couli  be  expeded. 
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death,  and  lurrendered  themfelves  to  fufferings  *.5* 
Ihis  is  the  account  of  writers  who  viewed  the  fub- 
jeft  at  a  great  diftance,  who  were  uninformed  and 
uninterefted  about  it.  It  bears  the  characters  of  fucli 
an  account  upon  the  face  of  it,  becaufe  if  defcribes 
thefts,  namely,  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  a 
new  religion,  and  the  converfion  of  great  multitudes 
to  it,  without  defcending,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  to 
the  detail  of  the  tranfaftion  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  interior  of  the  inftitution,  the  evidence 
or  arguments  offered  by  thofe  who  drew  over  others 
to  it.  Yet  ffiil  here  is  no  contradiftion  of  our  ftory, 
no  other  or  different  ftory  fet  up  againft  it,  but  fo 
far  a  confirmation  of  it,  as  that,  in  the  general  points 
upon  which  the  heathen  account  touches,  it  agrees 
with  that  which  we  find  in  our  own  books. 

The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  very  few  Jewifli 
Writers,  of  that  and  the  adjoining  period,  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  Whatever  they  omit,  or 
whatever  difficulties  we  may  find  in  explaining  the 
omiffion,  they  advance  no  other  hiftory  of  the  tranf¬ 
aftion  than  that  which  we  acknowledge.  Jofephus, 
who  wrote  his  antiquities,  or  hiftory  of  the  Jews, 
about  fixty  years  after  the  commencement  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  in  a  paflage  generally  admitted  as  genuine, 
makes  mention  of  John  under  the  name  of  John  the 

*  v  i 

*  u  It  is  incredible  what  expedition  they  ufe  when  any  of 
u  their  friends  are  known  to  be  in  trouble-  In  a  word,  they 
fpare  nothing  upon  .fuch  an  occafion — for  thefe  miferable 
men  have  no  doubt  they  fhall  be  immortal,  and  live  for  ever, 
therefore  they  contemn  death,  and  many  furrender  themfelves 
44  to  fufrerings.  Moreover  their  firft  law-giver  has  taught 
44  them  that  they  are  all  brethren,  when  once  they  have  turned 
44  and  renounced  the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worfhip  the  maker 
14  of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  engage  to  live  according 
u  to  his  la%vs.  They  have  alfo  a  fovereign  contempt  for  all 
u  the  things  of  this  world,  and  look  upon  them  as  common/5 
Lucian  de  Morte  Feregrini,  t.  l.  p.  565.  ed.  Grsev. 
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Baptift  ;  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  virtue  ;  that  he 
baptized  his  profelytes ;  that  he  was  well  received 
by  the  people  ;  that  he  was  imprifoned  and  put  to 
death  by  Herod  ;  and  that  Herod  lived  in  a  criminal 
cohabitation  with  Herodias,  his  brother’s  wife  *. 
In  another  paffage,  allowed  by  many,  although  not 
without  confiderable  queftion  being  moved  about  it, 
we  hear  of  “  James,  the  brother  of  him  who  was 
££  called  Jefus,  and  of  his  being  put  to  death  f.”  In 
a  third  paffage,  extant  in  every  copy  that  remains  of 
Jofephus’s  hiftory,  but  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  neverthelefs  been  long  difputed,  we  have  an  ex¬ 
plicit  teftimony  to  the  fubftance  of  our  hiftory  in 
thefe  words: — “  At  that  time  lived  Jefus,  a  wife 
“  man,  if  he  may  be  called  a  man,  for  he  performed 
many  wonderful  works.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
“  fuch  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleafure. 
“  He  drew  over  to  him  many  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
“  This  was  the  Chrift  ;  and  when  Pilate,  at  the 
“  infligation  of  the  chief  men  among  us,  had  con- 
*e  demned  him  to  the  crofs,  they,  who  before  had 
£C  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  did  not  ceafe  to 
31  adhere  to  him  ;  for  on  the  third  day  he  appeared 
“  to  them  alive  again,  the  divine  prophets  having 
£C  foretold  thefe  and  many  wonderful  things  con- 
<>'■  cerning  him.  And  the  fe£ l  of  the  Christians,  fo 
££  called  from  him,  fubhfts  to  this  time  J.”  What¬ 
ever  becomes  of  the  controverfy  concerning  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  this  pafftge  ;  whether  Jofephus  go  the 
whole  length  of  our  hiftory,  which,  if  the  paffage 
be  fincere,  he  does  ;  or  whether  he  proceed  only 
a  very  little  way  with  us,  which,  if  the  pafftge  be 
rejected,  we  confefs  to  be  the  cafe  \  (till  what  we 

*  Antiq.  1.  xviij.  cap.  v.  fed.  I,  2. 

*}-  Antiq.  1.  xx.  cap.  ix.  fed.  I. 

±  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  cap.  iii.  fed.  3. 
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aflerted  is  true,  that  he  gives  no  other  or  different 
hiftory  of  the  fubjeft  from  ours,  no  other  or  differ¬ 
ent  account  of  the  original  of  the  inftitntion.  And 
I  think  alfo  that  it  may  with  great  reafon  be  con¬ 
tended,  either  that  the  paffage  is  genuine,  or  that 
the  filence  of  Jofephus  v/as  defigned.  For,  al¬ 
though  wre  fhould  lay  afide  the  authority  of  our 
own  books  entirely,  yet  when  Tacitus,  who  wrote 
not  twenty,  perhaps  not  ten,  years  after  Jofephus, 
in  his  account  of  a  period  in  which  Jofephus  was 
near  thirty  years  of  age,  tells  us,  that  a  vaft  mul¬ 
titude  of  ChHftians  were  condemned  at  Rome  ;  that 
they  derived  their  denomination  from  Ghrift,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death,  as  a  cri¬ 
minal,  by  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate ;  that  the 
fuperftition  had  fpread  not  only  over  Judaea,  the 
fource  of  the  evil,  but  had  reached  Rome  alfo: 
when  Suetonius  an  hiftorian  contemporary  w7ith  Ta¬ 
citus,  relates,  that,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  Jews 
■were  making  difturbances  at  Rome,  Chreffus  being 
their  leader;  and  that,  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  Ghriftians  were  punifhed ;  under  both  whrch 
emperors  Jofephus  lived: — -When  Pliny,  who  wrote 
his  celebrated  epiftle  not  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  publication  of  Jofephus’s  hiftory,  found  the 
Ghriftians  in  fuch  numbers  in  the  province  of  By- 
thynia  as  to  draw  from  him  a  complaint,  that  the 
contagion  had  feized  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and 
had  fo  feized  them  as  to  produce  a  general  defer- 
tion  of  the  public  rites  ;  and  when,  as  hath  already 
been  obferved,  there  is  no  reafon  for  imagining  that 
the  Ghriftians  were  more  numerous  in  Bythynia  than 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire :  it  can¬ 
not,  I  ill  Quid  fuppofe,  after  this,  be  believed,  that 
the  religion,  and  the  tranfaftion  upon  which  it  wars 
founded,  were  too  obfcure  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Jofephus,  or  to  obtain  a  place  in  his  hiftory. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  he  did  not  know  how  to  reprefent  the  bu- 
iinefs,  and  difpofed  oF  his  difficulties  by  palling  it 
over  in  lilence.  Eufebius  wrote  the  life  of  Con- 
ftantine,  yet  omits  entirely  the  molt  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  in  that  life,  the  death  of  his  fon  Crilpus  5 
undoubtedly  for  the  reafon  here  given.  The  referve 
of  Jofephus  upon  the  fuhjed  of  Chriftianity  appears 
alfo  in  his  paffing  over  the  banilhment  of  the  Jews 
by  Claudius,  which  Suetonius,  we  have  feen,  has 
recorded  with  an  exprefs  reference  to  Chrift.  I  his 
is  at  lead  as  remarkable  as  his  filence  about  the  in¬ 
fants  of  Bethlehem  *.  Be,  however,  the  fad,  or 
the  caufe  of  the  omiffion  in  Jofephus -j-,  what  it  may, 
no  other  or  different  hilfory  of  the  fubjed  has  been 
given  by  him,  or  is  pretended  to  have  been  given. 
But  further,  the  whole  feries  of  Chriftian  writers, 
from  the  firfl  age  of  the  inflitution  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  in  their  difcuffions,  apologies,  arguments, 
and  controverfies,  proceed  upon  the  general  ftory 
which  our  fcriptures  contain,  and  upon  no  other. 
The  main  fads,  the  principal  agents,  are  alike  in  all. 
This  argument  will  appear  to  be  of  great  force,  when 
it  is  known  that  we  are  able  to  trace  back  the  feries 

*  Michaelis  has  computed,  and,  as  it  fhould  feem  fairly 
enough,  that  probably  not  more  than  twenty  children  perdheci 
by  this  cruel  precaution.  Michael.  Xntrod.  to  the  N.  Tell, 
translated  by  Marlh.  Vol.  i.  c.  ii.  fei5i.  n. 

f  There  is  no  notice  taken  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Mifhna,  a 
collection  of  Jewifh  traditions  compiled  about  the  year  180,  al¬ 
though  it  contains  a  Trad',  “  De  culm  Peregrino,”  of  ftrange 
or  idolatrous  worfhip ;  yet  it  cannot  be  difputed  but  that 
Chriftianity  was  perfe&ly  well  known  in  the  word  at  this  time. 
There  is  extremely  little  notice  of  the  fubjeft  in  the  Jerufalem 
Talmud,  compded  about  the  year  300,  and  n  t  much  more  in 
the  Babyhmifh  Talmud,  of  the  year  500,  although  both  *hefe 
works  are  of  a  religious  nature,  and  alth  ugh,  when  the  firft; 
was  compiled,  Chriftianity  was  upon  the  print  of  becoming 
the  religion  of  the  ftate,  and,  when  the  latter  was  publifhed, 
had  been  fo  for  200  years. 
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of  writers  to  a  contaft  with  the  hiftorical  hooks  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  to  the  age  of  the  firft  emif- 
faries  of  the.  religion,  and  ro  deduce  it,  by  an  un¬ 
broken  continuation,  from  that  end  of  the  train  to 
the  prefent. 

The  remaining  letters  of  the  apoftles  (and  what 
more  original  than  their  letters  can  we  have)  though 
written  without  the  remoteft  defign  of  tranfmittino- 
the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  or  of  Chriftianity,  to  future 
01  even  of  making  it  known  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  incidentally  difclofe  to  11s  the  following 
circumftances :  “  ChrifPs  defcent  and  family,  his 
innocence,  the  meeknefs  and  gentlenefs  of  his 
chara&er  (a  recognition  which  goes  to  the  whole 
gofpel  hiftory),  his  exalted  nature,  his  circumci- 
fion,  transfiguration,  his  life  of  oppofition  and 
fuffering,  his  patience  and  refignation,  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  eucharift  and  the  manner  of  it, 
“  his  agony,  his  confeflion  before  Pontius  Pilate, 
“  his  flripes,  crucifixion,  burial,  refurre&ion,  his 
“  appearance  after  it,  firft  to  Peter,  then  to  the  reft 
Ci  of  the  apoftles,  his  afcenfion  into  heaven,  and  his 
“  defignation  to  be  the  future  judge  of  mankind  : 
the  flated  refidence  of  the  apoftles  at  Jerufaleiru 
the  working  of  miracles  by  the  firft  preachers  of 

•c  the  gofpel^  who  were  alfo  the  hearers  of  Chrift*  : 

■  *  >  . 

*  Heb.  ii.  3.  “  How  fhall  we  efcape  if  we  negleFt  fo  great 
falvation,  which,  at  the  lira,  began  to  be  fpoken  by  the  Lord, 
and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him ,  God  alio 
bearing  them  witnefs,  both  <with  Jigns  and  *. wonders ,  and  with 
divers  miracles ,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  GboH.”  I  allege  this 
epiille  without  hefitation,  for  whatever  dopbts  may  have  been 
xaifed  about  its  author,  there  can  be  none  concerning  the  a^e 
in  wnich  it  tvas  written.  No  epiftle  in  the  colle&ion  carries 
about  it  more  indubitable  marks  of  antiquity  than  this  does. 
£t  {peaks,  for  inftance,  tnroughout,  of  the  temple  as  then 
landing,  and  of  the  worlhip  of  the  temple  as  then  fubfifling. 
Hpb.  yiii.  4.  “  For  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  fhould  not  he  a 
-  .  prieft^ 
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u  the  fuccefsful  propagation  of  the  religion,  the  per¬ 
se  fecution  oF  its  followers,  the  miraculous  conver- 
“  fion  of  Paul,  miracles  wrought  by  himfelf,  and 
“  alledged  in  his  controverfies  with  his  adverfaries, 
44  and  in  letters  to  the  perfons  amongft  whom  they 
were  wrought ;  finally,  that  miracles  were  the  Jigns 
44  of  an  apoftle 

In  an  epiftle  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas  the 
companion  of  Paul,  probably  genuine,  certainly  be- 
longing  to  that  age,  we  have  the  fufferings  of  Chrift, 
his  choice  of  apoftles  and  their  number,  his  paffion, 
the  fcarlet  robe,  the  vinegar  and  gall,  the  mocking 
and  piercing,  the  calling  lots  for  his  coatf,  his  re- 
fur  reft  ion  on  the  eighth,  (/.  e.  the  firft  day  of  the 
week];)  and  the  commemorative  diftinftion  of  that 
day,  his  maniftftation  after  his  refurreftion,  and 
laftly,  his  afeenfion.  We  have  alfo  his  miracles, 
generally  but  pofnively  referred  to  in  the  following 
words :  44  finally  teaching  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and 
doing  many  wonders  and  Jigns  among  them ,  he  preached 
to  them,  and  (bowed  the  exceeding  great  love  which 
he  bare  towards  them^/’ 

In  an  epiftle  of  Clement,  a  hearer  of  St.  Paul, 
although  written  for  a  purpofe  remotely  connected 
with  the  Chriftian  hiftory,  we  have  the  refurreftion 
of  Chrift,  and  the  fubfequent  million  of  the  apoftles, 
recorded  in  thefe  fatisfaftory  terms :  44  The  apoftles 
f 4  have  preached  to  us,  from  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift 

44  from  God — For  having  received  their  command, 

45  and  being  thoroughly  ajfured  by  the  refurrediicn  of 

prieft,  feeing  there  are  priefh  that  offer  according  to  the  law.” 
Again,  Heb.  xiii.  io.  66  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  haws 
no  right  to  eat  which  ferve  the  tabernacle.” 

*  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  “  Truly,  the Jigns  of  an  apoftle  were  wrought 
^mong  you  in  all  patience,  in  figns  and  wonders,  and  mighty 
deeds.” 

f  Ep.  Bar.  c.  vih  J  Ibid=>  c.  vi.  §  Ibid.  c.  v. 

46  cur 
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T  °vn-  ^J°rcf  Jefus  Chrifi,  they  went  abroad,  pub- 
lilhing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand*.’* 

We  find  noticed  a!fo,  the  humility,  yet  the  power 
of.  Chrift  f,  his  defcent  from  Abraham,  his  cruci¬ 
fixion.  We  have  Peter  and  Paul  reprefented  as 
faithiul  and  righteous  pillars  of  the  church,  the  nu¬ 
merous  fufferings  of  Peter,  the  bonds,  ftripes,  and 

ltoning  of  Paul,  and  more  particularly,  his  extenfive 
and  unwearied  travels. 

In  an  epiflle  of  Polycarp,  a  difciple  of  St  John, 
though  only  a  brief  hortatory  letter,  we  have  the 
humility,  patience,  fufferings,  refurreftion,  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,  together  with  the  apoftolic  chal 
rafter  of  St.  Paul  diftinftly  recognized +.  Of  this 
fame  father  we  are  aifo  affured  by  Irenaeus,  that  he 
(Irenteus)  had  heard  him  relate,  “  what  he  had  re- 
“  ceived  from  eye-witneffes  concerning  the  Lord, 
“  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doftrine§.” 

In  the  remaining  works  of  Ignatius,  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Polycarp,  (yet,  like  thofe  of  Polycarp, 
treating  of  fubjefts  in  no  wife  leading  to  any  recital 
of  the  Chriftian  hiflory)  the  occafional  allufions  are 
proportionably  more  copious.  The  defcent  of  Chrift 
from  David,  his  mother  Mary,  his  miraculous  con¬ 
ception,  the  ftar  at  his  birth,  his  baptifm  by  John, 
the  reafon  affigned  for  it,  his  appeal  to  the  prophets, 
the  oimment  poured  on  his  head,  his  fufferings 
under  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch,  his 
refuireftiori,  the  Lord’s  day  called  and  kept  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  it,  and  the  Eucharift,  in  both  its 
parts,  are  unequivocally  referred  to.  Upon  the 
refurreftion  this  writer  is  even  circumftantial.  He 
mentions  the  apofties  eating  and  drinking  with 

#  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  c  xlii.  f  Ibid  c.  xvi. 

J  Pol.  Eq.  ad  Phil.  c.  v.  viii.  ii.  iii. 

§  Ir.  ad  Flor.  aq.  Euf.  1.  v*  c.  20. 


Chrift 
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Chrift  after  he  was  rifen,  their  feeling  and  their 
handling  him  ;  from  which  laid  circumftance  Ignatius 
raifes  this  juft  reflexion— “  They  believed,  being 
“  convinced  both  by  his  flefli  and  fpirit ;  for  this 
“  caufe  they  defpifed  death,  and  were  found  to  be 
££  above  it*.” 

Quadratus,  of  the  fame  age  with  Ignatius,  has 
left  us  the  following  noble  teflimony  : — “  The  works 
“  of  our  Saviour  were  always  confpicuous,  for  they 
“  were  real :  both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they 
“  that  were  raifed  from  the  dead  :  who  were  feen 
“  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raifed,  but  for 
“  a  long  time  afterwards.  Not  only  whiift  he  dwelled 
«  on  this  earth,  but  alfo  after  his  departure,  and 
“  for  a  good  while  after  it,  infomuch  that  fome  of 
cc  them  have  reached  to  our  times  j-;^ 

Judin  Martyr  came  little  more  than  thirty  years 
after  Quadrates.  From  Judin’s  works,  which  are 
dill  extant,  might  be  colle&ed  a  tolerably  complete 
account  of  Chrid’s  life,  in  ail  points  agreeing  with 
that,  which  is  delivered  in  our  lerictures  ;  taken  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  thofe  feriptures,  but 
dill  proving  that  this  account,  and  no  other,  was 
the  account  known  and  extant  in  that  age.  The 
miracles  in  particular,  which  from  the  part  of 
Chrift’s  hidory  mod  material  to  be  traced,  dand 
fully  and  didinftly  recognized  in  the  following  paf- 
fap-e  1 c<  lie  healed  thofe  who  had  been  blind,  and 

o  _ 

66  deaf,  and  lame,  from  their  birth,  earning,  by  his 
45  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a  third 
44  to  fee  ;  and  by  railing  the  dead,  and  making  them 
44  to  live,  he  induced,  by  his  works,  the  men  of 

that  age  to  know  himjd’ 


* 


t 

.V 


Ad.  Smyr.  c.  iii.  f  Ap.  Euf.  H.  E.  1.  iv,  c.  3. 
Juft.  dial.  cam.  Tryph.  p.  208.  ed.  Thirl. 
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It  is  unneceffary  to  carry  thefe  citations  lower, 
becaufe  the  hiftory,  after  this  time,  occurs  in  ancient 
Chriftian  writings  as  familiarly  as  it  is  wont  to  do 
in  modern  fermons ;  occurs  always  the  fame  in  fub- 

ftance,  and  always  that  which  our  evangelifts  re- 
prefent. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  thofe  writings  of  Chrif- 
tians  which  are  genuine,  and  of  acknowledged  au-* 
thority,  but  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  true  of  all 
their  ancient  writings  which  remain  ;  although  fome 
of  thefe  may  have  been  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  au¬ 
thors  to  whom  they  did  not  belong,  or  may  contain 
falfe  accounts,  or  may  appear  to  be  undeferving  of 
credit,  or  never  indeed  to  have  obtained  any.— < 
Whatever  fables  they  have  mixed  with  the  narrative, 
they  preferve  the  material  parts,  the  leading  fa&s, 
as  we  have  them  ;  and,  fo  far  as  they  do  this,  al¬ 
though  they  be  evidence  of  nothing  eife,  they  are 
evidence  that  thefe  points  were  fixed ,  were  received 
and  acknowledged  by  all  Chriftians  in  the  ages  in 
which  the  books  were  written.  At  leaft  it  may  be 
afferted,  that,  in  the  places  where  we  were  moft 
likely  to  meet  with  fuch  things,  if  fuch  things  had 
exifted,  no  reliques  appear  of  any  ftory  fuhftantially 
different  from  the  prefent,  as  the  caufe,  or  as  the 
pretence,  of  the  inftitution. 

Now  that  the  original  ftory,  the  ftory  delivered 
by  the  firft  preachers  of  the  inftitution,  fhould  have 
died  away  fo  entirely  as  to  have  left  no  record  or 
memorial  of  its  exiftence,  although  fo  many  records 
and  memorials  of  the  time  and  tranfa&ion  remain  ; 

*  c  7 

and  that  another  ftory  fliould  have  ftepped  into  its 
place,  and  gained  exclufive  poffeffion  of  the  belief 
of  all  who  profeffed  themfelves  difciples  of  the 
rftftitution,  is  beyond  any  example  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  even  oral  tradition,  and  (till  lefts  confiftent 
y/ith  the  experience  of  written  hiftory :  and  this 

impro- 
'  «+ 
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improbability,  which  is  very  great,  is  rendered  ftill 
greater  by  the  refleftion,  that  no  fiich  change ,  as  the 
oblivion  of  one  ftory  and  the  fubftitution  of  another, 
took  place  in  any  future  period  of  the  Chriftian  sera. 
Chriftianity  has  travelled  through  dark  and  turbu¬ 
lent  ages  ;  neverthelefs  it  came  out  of  the  cloud  and 
the  ftorm  fuch,  in  fubftance,  as  it  entered  in.  Many 
additions  were  made  to  the  primitive  hi  ftory,  and 
thefe  entitled  to  different  degrees  of  credit;  many 
do&rina!  errors  alfo  were  from  time  to  time  grafted 
into  the  public  creed,  but  ftill  the  original  ftory  re¬ 
mained,  and  remained  the  fame.  In  all  its  principal 
parts  it  has  been  fixed  from  the  beginning. 

Thirdly,  The  religious  rites  and  ufages  that  pre¬ 
vailed  amongft  the  early  difciples  of  Chriftianity  were 
fuch  as  belonged  to,  and  fprung  out  of,  the  narra¬ 
tive  now  in  our  hands ;  which  accordancy  fhows, 
that  it  was  the  narrative  upon  which  thefe  perfons 
a&ed,  and  which  they  had  received  from  their 
teachers.  Our  account  makes  the  founder  of  the 
religion  direct  that  his  difciples  flrould  be  baptized  ; 
we  know  that  the  firft  Chriftians  were  baptized. 
Our  account  makes  him  direct  that  they  fhould  hold 
religious  affemblies.  Our  accounts  make  the  apof- 
tles  affemble  upon  a  dated  day  in  the  week  ;  we  find, 
and  that  from  information  perfectly  independent  of 
oiir  accounts,  that  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  century 
did  obferve  ftated  days  of  affembling.  Our  hiftories 
record  the  inftitution  of  the  rite  which  we  call  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  a  command  to  repeat  it  in  per¬ 
petual  fucceffion :  we  find,  amongft  the  early  Chrif¬ 
tians.,  the  celebration  of  this  rite  univerfal.  And 
indeed  we  find  concurring  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
observances,  Chriftian  focieties  of  many  different  > 
nations  and  languages,  removed  from  one  another 
by  great  diftance  of  place  and  diffimilitude  of  fitua- 
moo.  It  is  alfo  extremely  material  to  remark,  that 

-tt  — 

*  •  ,  there 
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ihers  is  no  room  for  insinuating  that  our  books  were 
fabricated  with  a  ftudious  accommodation  to  the 
ufages  which  obtained  at  the  time  they  were  written ; 
tnat  the  authors  of  the  books  found  the  ufages  efta- 
bfiihed,  and  framed  the  ftory  to  account  for  their 
original.  1  he  fcripture  accounts,  efpecialiy  of  the 
.Ooru  s  Supper,  are  too  fhort  and  curfory,  not  to 
fay  too  obfcure,  and,  in  this  view,  deficient,  to  al¬ 
low  a  place  for  any  fnch  fufpicion*. 

Amongft  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  propo- 
fition,  viz.  that  the  fiery,  which  we  have  now ,  is,  in 
iubftance,  the  ftory  which  the  Chriftians  had  then, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  accounts  in  our  gofpels 
are,  as  to  their  principal  parts  at  leaft,  the  accounts 
which  the  apoftles  and  original  teachers  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  delivered,  one  arifes  from  obferving,  that  it 
appears  by  the  gofpels  themfelves,  that  the  ftory  was 
public  at  the  time,  that  the  Chriftian  community 
was  already  in  pofleffion  of  the  fubftance  and  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  the  narrative.  The  gofpels  were  not 
the  original  caufe  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory  being  be¬ 
lieved,  but  were  themfelves  among  the  confequences 
of  that  belief.  This  is  exprefsly  affirmed  by  St.  Luke 
in  his  brief,  but,  as  I  think,  very  important  and  in- 
ftru&ive  preface.  44  Forafmuch  (Tays  the  evange- 
44  lift)  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  ro  fit  forth  in 
44  order  a  declaration  of  thofe  things  which  are  mojl 
<mi  f ure ly  believed  among (1  us ,  even  as  they  delivered 
44  them  unto  us ,  which ,  from  the  beginnings  were  eye - 
44  witneffes  and  minifiers  of  the  word ;  it  feemed 
44  good  to  me  alfo,  having  had  perfeft  underftanding 

*  The  reader  who  is  converfant  in  thefe  refearches,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  Ihort  fcripture  accounts  of  the  Chriftian  rites  above 
mentioned  with  the  minute  and  circumftantial  directions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pretended  apoftolical  conftitutions,  will  fee  the 
force  of  this  obfervation;  the  difference  between  truth  and 
forgerj. 

“  Qt 

*• 
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of  all  things  from  the  very  firft,  to  write  unto  thee 
in  order,  tnofl  excellent  Theophilus,  ihat  that! 
mighteft  know  the  certainty  of  thofe  things 
wherein  thou  haft  been  injir  lift  eel V’  This  fhort 
introdu&ion  teffifies,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  hif- 
tory,  which  the  evangelift  was  about  to  write,  was 
already  believed  by  Ghriftians;  that  it  was  believed 
upon  the  declarations  of  eye-witneffes  and  minifters 
of  the  word ;  that  it  formed  the  account  of  their 
religion,  in  which  Chriftians  were  inftnnfted;  that 
the  office  which  the  hiftorian  propofed  to  himfelf, 
was  to  trace  each  particular  to  its  origin,  and  to  fix 
the  certainty  of  many  things  which  the  reader  had 
before  heard  of.  In  St.  John’s  Gofpel,  the  fame 
point  appears  from  hence,  that  there  are  feme  prin¬ 
cipal  faffs,  to  which  the  hifforian  refers,  but  which 
he  does  not  relate.  A  remarkable  ■inftance  of  this 
kind  is  the  afcenfion ,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  St. 
John  in  its  place,  at  the  conelufion  of  his  hiftory, 
but  which  is  plainly  referred  to  in  the  following 
words  of  the  fixth  chapter cc  What  and  if  ye  {hah 
“  fee  the  Son  of  man  afeend  up  where  he  was 
before.”  And  (till  more  pofitively  in  the  words, 
which  Chrift,  according  to  our  evangelift,  fpoke  to 
Mary  after  his  refurreefion,  “  Touch  me  not,  for  I 
am  not  yet  afeended  to  my  father;  but  go  unto  my 
“  brethren,  and  fay  unto  them,  I  afeend  unto  my 
father  and  your  father,  unto  my  god  and  your 
“  godf.”  This  can  be  only  accounted  for  by  the 
fuppofuion,  that  St.  John  wrote  under  a  fenfe  of  the 
notoriety  of  Chrift’s  afcenfion,  amongft  thofe  by 
whom  his  book  was  likely  to  be  read.  The  fame 
account  muff  alfo  be  given  of  St.  Pvlanhew’s  omiffion 
of  the  fame  important  fa 61.  I  he  thing  was  very 

well  known,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  hifforian. 

Alio  John  iii.  13.  and  xvi.  28.  •f*  John  xx.  17. 

that 
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that  it  was  neceffary  to  add  any  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  it.  It  agrees  alfo  with  this  folution,  and  with  no 
other,  that  neither  Matthew  nor  John  difpofe  of  the 
perfon  of  our  Lord  in  any  manner  whatever.  Other 
intimations  in  St  John’s  Gofpel  of  the  then  general 
notoriety  of  the  dory  are  the  following;  His  manner 
of  introducing  his  narrative,  (ch.  i.  v.  15.)  “  John 
barewitnefs  of  him,  and  cried,  faying,”  evidently 
prefuppofes  that  his  readers  knew  who  John  was. 
His  rapid  parenthetical  reference  to  John’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  46  for  John  was  not  yet  cad  into  prifon  *,” 
could  only  come  from  a  writer  whofe  mind  was  in 
the  habit  of  confidering  John’s  irnprifonment  as  per- 
feftly  notorious.  The  defcription  of  Andrew  by  the 
addition  ct  Simon  Peter’s  brother  J,”  takes  it  for 
granted  that  Simon  Peter  was  well  known.  His 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  before.  The  evan«* 
gelift’s  noticing  J  the  prevailing  mifconftru&ion  of  a 
difcourfe,  which  Chrid  held  with  the  beloved  difci- 
pie,  proves  that  the  charafters  and  the  difcourfe 
were  already  public.  And  the  obfervation  which 
thefe  indances  afford,  is  of  equal  validity  for  the 
purpofe  of  the  prefent  argument,  whoever  was  the 
author  of  the  hidories. 

THESE  four  circumdances,  fir'd,  the  recognition 
of  the  account  in  its  principal  parts  by  a  feries  of 
fucceeding  writers;  fecondly,  the  total  abfence  of 
any  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religion  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours;  thirdly,  the  early  and  extenfive 
prevalence  of  rites  and  inditutions,  which  refult  from 
our  account;  fourthly,  our  account  bearing  in  its 
condru<dion  proof  that  it  is  an  account  of  fafts,  which 
were  known  and  believed  at  the  time;  are  fufficient, 
I  conceive,  to  fupport  an  affurance,  that  the  dory, 

#  John  iii.  24.  f  Ibid.  i.  40^  4  John  xxi.  24. 

a  *  which 
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which  we  have  now,  is,  in  general,  the  ftory  which 
Chriftians  had  at  the  beginning.  I  fay,  in  general ; 
by  which  term  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  fame  in  its  tex¬ 
ture,  and  in  its  principal  fa£ls.  For  inftance,  I  make 
no  doubt,  for  the  realons  above  ftated,  but  that  the 
refurreftion  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  always 
a  part  of  the  Chriflian  ftory.  Nor  can  a  doubt  of 
this  remain  upon  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  reflects 
that  the  refurre&ion  is,  in  fome  form  or  other, 
afferted,  referred  to,  or  affumed,  in  every  Chriftian 
writing,  of  every  defcription,  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

And  if  our  evidence  flopped  here,  we  fhould  have 
a  ftrong  cafe  to  offer:  for  we  fhould  have  to  allege, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caefar,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  perfons  fet  about  an  attempt  of  eftablifhing  a 
new  religion  in  the  world ;  in  the  profecution  of  which 
purpofe,  they  voluntarily  encountered  great  dangers, 
undertook  great  labours,  fuftained  great  fufferings, 
all  for  a  miraculous  ftory  which  they  publifhed 
wherever  they  came;  and  that  the  refurreftion  of  a 
dead  man,  whom,  during  his  life,  they  had  followed 
and  accompanied,  was  a  conftant  part  of  this  ftory. 
I  know  nothing  in  the  above  ftatement  which  can, 
with  any  appearance  of  reafon,  be  difputed;  and  I 
know  nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies 
fimilar  to  it. 
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There  is  f atisf actor y  evidence ,  that  many  prof  effing  t$ 
be  original  witnejfes  of  the  Chrijiian  Miracles  7 
puffed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers ,  and  fuffer- 
ings ,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attejlation  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  ihefe  accounts  ; 
and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted^  from  the  fame  motives , 
to  new  rides  of  conduct . 


r  i 

1  HAT  the  ftory,  which  we  have  now 
is,  in  the  main,  the  ftory  wThich  the  apoftles  pub- 
liftied,  is,  I  think,  nearly  certain  from  the  confidera- 
tions  which  have  been  propofed.  But  whether, 
when  we  come  to  the  particulars  and  the  detail  of 
the  narrative,  the  hiflorical  books  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment  be  defervins:  of  credit  as  hiftories,  fo  that  a  fact 
ought  to  be  accounted  true  becaufe  it  is  found  in 
them;  or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  be  confidered 
as  reprefeming  the  accounts,  which,  true  or  falfe, 
the  apoftles,  pubiifhed;  whether  their  authority,  in 
either  ot  tftefe  views,  can  be  trufied  to,  is  a  point 
which  neceffariiy  depends  upon  what  we  know  of 
the  books,  and  of  their  authors. 

Now,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  our  argument,  the 
firft,  and  a  moft  material,  obfervation  upon  the  fub- 
jeft  is,  that,  fuch  was  the  fituation  of  the  authors 
to  whom  the  four  gofpels  are  afcribed,  that,  if  any 
one  of  the  four  be  genuine,  it  is  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  The  received  author  of  the  firft  was  an 
original  apoftle  and  emiffary  of  the  religion.  The 
received  author  of  the  fecond  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Jerufalem  at  the  time,  to  whofe  houfe  the  apoftles 

were 
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Were  wont  to  refort,  and  himfelf  an  attendant  uport 
one  of  the  mod  eminent  of  that  number.  The  re¬ 
ceived  author  of  the  third  was  a  dated  companion 
and  fellow-traveller  of  the  mod  adlive  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  religion,  and  in  the  courfe  of  his 
travels  frequently  in  the  fociety  of  the  original 
apodles.  The  received  author  of  the  fourth,  as  well 
as  of  the  fird  was  one  of  thefe  apodles.  No  dronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  hidory  can  arife  from  the 
fituation  of  the  hidorian  than  what  is  here  offered. 
The  authors  of  all  the  hidories  lived  at  the  time  and 
upon  the  fpot.  The  authors  of  two  of  the  hidories 
were  prefent  at  many  of  the  fcenes  which  they  def- 
cribe;  eye-witneffes  of  the  facls,  ear-witneffes  of  the 
difcourfes;  writing  from  perfonal  knowledge  and 
recolleftion,  and,  what  drengthens  their  tedimony* 
writing  upon  a  fubjeff  in  which  their  minds  were 
deeply  engaged,  and  in  which,  as  they  mud  have 
been  very  frequently  repeating  the  accounts  to  others, 
the  paffages  of  the  hidory  would  be  kept  continually 
alive  in  their  memory.  Whoever  reads  the  gofpels 
(and  they  ought  to  be  read  for  this  particular  pur- 
pofe)  will  find  in  them  not  merely  a  genera!  affirma¬ 
tion  of  miraculous  powers,  but  detailed  circumdan- 
tial  accounts  of  miracles,  with  fpecification  of  time* 
place,  and  perfons;  and  thefe  accounts  many  and 
various.  In  the  gofpels,  therefore,  which  bear  the 
names  of  Matthew  and  John,  thefe  narratives,  if  they 
really  proceed  from  thefe  men,  mud  either  be  true, 
as  far  as  the  fidelity  of  human  recolleftion  is  ufually 
to  be  depended  upon,  that  is,  mud  be  true  in  fub~ 
dance,  and  in  their  principal  parts,  (which  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  purpofe  of  proving  a  fupernatural 
agency)  or  they  mud  be  wilful  and  meditated  falfe- 
hoods.  \  et  the  writers  who  fabricated  and  uttered 
thefe  falfehoods,  if  they  be  fuch,  are  of  the  number 
of  thefe  who,  imlefs  the  whole  contexture  of  the 
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Chridian  dory  be  a  dream,  (iicrificed  their  eafe  and 
fafety  in  the  caufe,  and  for  a  purpofe  the  mod  incon- 
fident  that  is  poffible  with  difhoned  intentions.  They 
were  villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  honedy,  and 
martyrs  without  the  lead  profpeft  of  honour  or 
advantage. 

The  gofpels  which  bear  the  name  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  although  not  the  narratives  of  eye  witneffes, 
are,  if  genuine,  removed  from  that  only  by  one 
degree.  They  are  the  narratives  of  contemporary 
writers,  of  writers  themfelves  mixing  with  the  bufi- 
nefs,  one  of  the  two  probably  living  in  the  place  which 
was  the  principal  fcene  of  aftion,  both  living  in 
habits  of  fociety  and  and  correfpondence  with  thofe 
who  had  been  prefent  at  the  tranfaclions  which  they 
relate.  The  latter  of  them  accordingly  tells  us,  (and 
with  apparent  fmcerity,  becaufe  he  tells  it  without 
pretending  to  perfonal  knowledge,  and  without  claim¬ 
ing  for  his  work  greater  authority  than  belonged  to 
it)  that  the  tilings  which  were  believed  among# 
Chridians  came  from  thofe  who  from  the  beginning 
were  eye-witnefl.es  and  minifters  of  the  word ;  that 
he  had  traced  up  accounts  to  their  fource;  and  that 
he  was  prepared  to  inftrtift  his  reader  in  the  certainty 
of  the  things  which  he  related*.  Very  few  hidories 
lie  fo  clofe  to  their  fafts;  very  few  hidorians  arc  fo 
nearly  connected  with  the  fubject  of  their  narrative,  or 
poffefs  fuch  means  of  authentic  information,  as  thefe. 

The  fituation  of  the  writers  applies  to  the  the  truth 
of  the  fafts  which  they  record.  But  at  prefent  we 

*  Why  mould  not  the  candid  and  modeft  preface  of  this 
hi  dorian  be  believed  as  well  as  that  which  Dion  Caffius  prefixes 
to  his  life  of  Commodus.  “  Thefe  things  and  the  following 
“  I  write  not  from  the  report  of  others,  but  from  my  own 
«  knowledge  and  obfervation.”  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
that  both  paffages  defcribe  truly  enough  the  fituation  of  the 
authors. 
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ufe  their  tedimony  to  a  point  fomewhat  fhort  of  this, 
namely,  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gofpels, 
whether  true  or  falfe,  are  the  fafts,  and  the  fort  of 
fafts  which  the  original  preachers  of  the  religion  al¬ 
leged.  Stri&ly  fpeaking,  I  am  concerned  only  to 
Ihow,  that  what  the  gofpels  contain,  is  the  fame  as 
what  the  apoftles  preached.  Now  how  (lands  the 
proof  of  this  point  ?  A  fet  of  men  went  about  the 
world  publifhing  a  (lory  compofed  of  miraculous 
accounts  (for  miraculous  from  the  very  nature  and 
exigency  of  the  cafe  they  mud  have  been)  and,  upon 
the  ftrength  of  thefe  accounts,  called  upon  mankind 
to  quit  the  religions  in  which  they  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  and  to  take  up,  from  thenceforth,  a  new 
fyftem  of  opinions,  and  new  rules  of  aftion.  What 
is  more,  in  atteftation  of  thefe  accounts,  that  is,  in 
fupport  of  an  inflitution  of  which  thefe  accounts  were 
the  foundation,  the  fame  men  voluntarily  expofed 
themfelves  to  haraffing  and  perpetual  labours,  dangers 
and  fufferings.  We  want  to  know  what  thefe  accounts 
were.  We  have  the  particulars,  u  e.  many  particulars, 
from  two  of  their  own  number.  We  have  them 
from  an  attendant  of  one  of  the  number,  and  who 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Jerufalem  at  the  time.  We  have  them  from  a 
fourth  writer,  who  accompanied  the  moil  laborious 
miffionary  of  the  inditution  in  his  travels;  who  ia 
the  courfe  of  thefe  travels  was  frequently  brought 
into  the  fociety  of  the  red;  and  who,  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  begins  his  narrative  by  telling  us,  that  he  is 
about  to  relate  the  things  which  had  been  delivered 
by  thofe  who  were  miniders  of  the  word,  and  eye- 
witneffes  of  the  fa£f.  I  do  not  know  what  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  more  fatisfaftory  than 'this.  We  may, 
perhaps,  perceive  the  force  and  value  of  it  more 
fenfibly,  il  we  reflect  how  inquiring  we  ffiould  have 
been  if  we  had  wanted,  it.  Supposing  it  to  be 
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fufficiently  proved,  that  the  religion,  now  profefTed 
among  us,  owed  its  original  to  the  preaching  and 
minidry  of  a  number  of  men,  who,  about  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  fet  forth  in  the  world  a  new  fyftem  of 
religious  opinions,  founded  upon  certain  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  which  they  related  of  a  wonderful  per- 
fon  who  had  appeared  in  Judaea :  fuppofe  it  to  be 
alfo  fufficiently  proved,  that,  in  the  courfe  and  pro- 
fecution  of  their  miniftry,  thefe  men  had  fubje&ed 
themfelves  to  extreme  hardfhips,  fatigue,  and  peril  ; 
but  fuppofe  the  accounts  which  they  publiffied  had 
not  been  committed  to  writing  till  fome  ages  after 
their  times,  or  at  lead  that  no  hidories,  but  what 
had  been  compofed  fome  ages  afterwards,  had  reach¬ 
ed  our  hands  ;  we  ftiould  have  faid,  and  with  reafon, 
that  we  were  willing  to  believe  thefe  men  under  the 
circumdances  in  which  they  delivered  their  tedi- 
mony,  but  that  we  did  not,  at  this  day,  know  with 
fufficient  evidence  what  their  tedimony  was.  Had 
we  received  the  particulars  of  it  from  any  of  their 
own  number,  from  any  of  thofe  who  lived  and  con- 
verfed  with  them,  from  any  of  their  hearers,  or 
even  from  any  of  their  contemporaries,  we  ffiould 
have  had  fomething  to  rely  upon.  Now,  if  our 
books  be  genuine,  we  have  all  thefe.  We  have 
the  very  fpecies  of  information  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  our  imagination  would  have  carved  out  for 
us,  if  it  had  been  wanting. 

But  I  have  faid,  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four  gof- 
pels  be  genuine,  we  have  not  only  direft  hiftorical 
teftimony  to  the  point  we  contend  for,  but  teftimony 
which,  fo  far  as  that  point  is  concerned,  cannot  rea- 
fonably  be  reje&ed.  If  the  firfl:  gofpel  was  really 
written  by  Matthew,  we  have  the  narrative  of  one 
of  the  number  from  which  to  judge  what  were  the 
miracles,  and  the  kind  of  miracles,  which  the  apof- 
tles  attributed  to  Jefus.  Although,  for  argument’s 
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fake,  and  only  for  argument’s  fake,  we  fhould  al¬ 
low  that  this  gofpel  had  been  erroneoufly  afcribed 
to  Matthew,  yet  if  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  be  genu¬ 
ine,  the  obfervation  holds  with  no  lefs  ftrength. 
Again,  although  the  gofpels  both  of  Matthew  and 
John  could  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  yet,  if  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Luke  was  truly  the  compolition  of  that 
perfoa,  or  of  any  perfon,  be  his  name  what  it  might, 
who  was  aftually  in  the  fituation  in  which  the  author 
of  that  gofpel  profefles  himfelf  to  have  been ;  or  if  the 
gofpel  which  bears  the  name  of  Mark  really  proceeded 
from  him  ;  we  dill,  even  upon  the  lowed  fuppofition, 
pofTefs  the  accounts  of  one  writer  at  lead,  who  was 
not  only  contemporary  with  the  apofdes,  but  ado- 
ciated  with  them  in  their  minidry  ;  which  autho¬ 
rity  feems  fufficient,  when  the  quedion  is  limply 
what  it  was  which  thefe  apodles  advanced. 

I  think  it  material  to  have  this  well  noticed.  The 
New  Teftament  contains  a  great  number  of  diftinft 
writings,  the  genuinenefs  of  any  one  of  which  is 
almod  fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion  : 
it  contains,  however,  four  didinft  hidories,  the  ge¬ 
nuinenefs  of  any  one  of  which  is  perfeSly  fufficient. 
If,  therefore,  we  mud  be  confidered  as  encountering 
the  rifk  of  error  in  affigning  the  authors  of  our 
books,  we  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  fo  many 
feparate  probabilities.  And  although  it  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  that  fome  of  the  evangelifts  had  feen  and  ufed 
each  other’s  works,  this  difeovery,  whilft  it  fubtrafts 
indeed  from  their  charafter  as  tedimonies  driftly  in¬ 
dependent,  diminiffies,  I  conceive,  little,  either  their 
feparate  authority,  by  which  I  mean  the  authority 
of  any  one  that  is  genuine,  or  their  mutual  confir¬ 
mation.  For  let  the  mod  difadvantageous  fuppofi¬ 
tion  poffible  be  made  concerning  them  ;  let  it  be  al¬ 
lowed,  what  1  fhould  have  no  great  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting,  that  Mark  compiled  his  hiftory  almod  ep- 
:  G  4  tirely 
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tirely  from  thofe  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  and  let  it 
alfo,  for  a  moment,  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  hiftories 
were  not,  in  fa£t,  written  by  Matthew  and  Luke  ; 
yet  if  it  be  true  that  Mark,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apoftles,  living  in  habits  of  fociety  with  the  apoftles, 
a  fellow  labourer  with  fome  of  them  ;  if,  I  fay,  it  be 
true  that  this  perfon  made  the  compilation,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  writings  from  which  he  made  it  exifted 
in  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  and  not  only  fo,  but 
that  they  were  then  in  fuch  efteem  and  credit,  that 
a  companion  of  the  apoftles  formed  a  hiftory  out  of 
them.  Let  the  gofpel  of  Mark  be  called  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  that  of  Matthew  ;  if  a  perfon  in  the  fituation 
in  which  Mark  is  defcribed  to  have  been  aftually 
made  the  epitome,  it  affords  the  ftrongeft  poffible 
atteftation  to  the  chara&er  of  the  original.  Again, 
parallelisms  in  fentences,  in  words,  and  in  the  order 
of  words,  have  been  traced  out  between  the  gofpel 
of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke ;  which  concurrence 
cannot  eafily  be  explained  otherwife  than  by  fup- 
pofing,  either  that  Luke  had  confuited  Matthew's 
hiftory,  or,  what  appears  to  me  in  no  wife  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  minutes  of  fome  of  Chrift's  difcourfes,  as 
well  ?as  brief  memoirs  of  fome  paffages  of  his  life, 
had  ‘been  committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  and  that 
fuch  written  accounts  had  by  both  authors  been  oc- 
cafionally  admitted  into  their  hiftories.  Either  fup- 
pofition  is  perfeftly  confiftent  with  the  acknowledged 
formation  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  who  profelles  not 
to  write  as  an  eye-witnefs,  but  to  have  inveftigated 
the  original  of  every  account  which  he  delivers  ;  in 
other  words,  to  have  collected  them  from  fuch  do¬ 
cuments  and  teftimonies  as  he,  who  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  making  enquiries,  judged  to  be  au¬ 
thentic.  Therefore,  allowing  that  this  writer  alfo, 
in  fome  inftances,  borrowed  from  the  gofpel  which 
we  call  Matthew's,  and  once  more  allowing,  for  the 
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fake  of  Rating  the  argument,  that  the  gofpel  was 
not  the  production  of  the  author  to  whom  we  aicribe 
it,  yet  Rill  we  have,  in  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  a  hiRory 
given  by  a  writer  immediately  conceded  with  the 
transaction,  with  the  witnefles  of  it,  with  the  per- 
Tons  engaged  in  it,  and  compofed  of  materials  which 
that  perfon,  thus  fituated,  deemed  to  be  fife  fources 
of  intelligence  :  in  other  words,  whatever  fuppofition 
be  made  concerning  any  or  all  the  other  go  fuels, 
if  St.  Luke’s  gofpel  be  genuine,  we  have  in  it  a  cre¬ 
dible  evidence  of  the  point  which  we  maintain.  The 
gofpel  according  to  St.  John  appears  to  be,  and  is 
on  all  hands  allowed  to  be,  an  independent  tefiimo- 
ny,  fir  i  fitly  and  properly  io  called.  Not  with  hand¬ 
ing,  therefore,  any  connection,  or  fuppofed  con¬ 
nection,  between  fome  of  the  gofpels,  I  again  re¬ 
peat,  what  I  before  faiib  that,  if  any  one  of  the  four 
be  genuine,  we  have  in  that  one,  Rrong  reafon  from 
the  character  and  fituation  of  the  writer  to  believe, 
that  we  pofiefs  the  accounts  which  the  original  emil- 
faries  of  the  religion  delivered. 

II.  In  treating  of  the  written  evidences  of  Chri- 
fiianity,  next  to  their  f  panne,  we  are  to  confider 
their  aggregate  authority.  Now  there  is  in  the 
evangelic  hiRory  a  cumulation  of  teRimony,  which 
belongs  hardly  to  any  other,  but  which  our  habitual 
mode  of  reading  the  feriptures  fometimes  caufes  us 
to  overlook.  When  a  paffage,  in  any  wife  relating 
to  the  hiRory  of  ChriR,  is  read  to  us  out  of  the 
epiRle  of  Clemens  Romarms,  the  epiRles  of  Igna¬ 
tius,  of  Polycarp,  or  from  any  other  writing  of  that 
age,  we  are  immediately  ferifible  of  the  confirmation 
which  it  affords  to  the  feripture  account.  Here  is 

JL 

a  new  witnefs.  Now  if  we  had  been  accuftomed 
to  read  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  alone,  and  had  known 
that  of  Luke  only  as  the  generality  of  Chrifiians 
know  the  writings  of  the  apoRolical  fathers,  that 

is. 
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is,  bad  known  that  fuch  a  writing  was  extant  and 
acknowledged  ;  when  we  came,  for  the  firft  rime, 
to  look  into  what  it  contained,  and  found  many  of 
the  fafts  which  Matthew  recorded,  recorded  alfo 
there,  many  other  fafts  of  a  fimilar  nature  added, 
and  throughout  the  whole  work  the  fame  general 
feries  of  tranfacfions  Hated,  and  the  fame  general 
character  of  the  perlon  who  was  the  fubjeft  of  the 
hiftory  preferved,  I  apprehend  that  we  fliould  ‘eel 
our  minds  ftrongly  impreffed  by  this  difcovery  of 
frdli  e  Violence.  We  fliould  feel  a  renewal  of  the 
fame  fentiment  in  firft  reading  the  gofpel  of  St.  John. 
That  of  St.  Mark  perhaps  would  flrike  us  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  hiftory  with  which  we  wa  re  al¬ 
ready  acquainted  ;  but  we  fliould  naturally  reflect, 
that,  if  that  hiftory  was  abridged  by  fuch  a  perfon 
as  Mark,  or  by  any  perfon  of  fo  early  an  a  e  it 
afforded  one  of  the  higheft  poffible  atteftations  to 
the  value  of  the  wrork.  This  fuccefiive  difclofure  of 
proof  would  leave  us  affured,  that  there  muft  have 
been  at  leaf!  fome  reality  in  a  ftory  which,  not  one, 
but  many,  had  taken  in  hand  to  commit  to  writing. 
The  very  exiftence  of  four  feparate  hiftories  would 
fatisfy  us  that  the  fubject  had  a  foundation  ;  and 
when,  amidft  the  variety  which  the  different  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  different  writers  had  fupplied  to  their 
accounts,  or  which  their  different  choice  and  judge¬ 
ment  in  feledting  their  materials  had  produced,  we 
obferved  many  fa£ts  to  ftand  the  fame  in  all ;  of 
thefe  fafts,  at  leaft,  we  fliould  conclude,  that  they 
were  fixed  in  their  credit  and  publicity.  If,  after 
this,  we  fliould  come  to  the  knowledge  of  a  diftinft 
hiftory,  and  that  alfo  of  the  fame  age  with  the  reft, 
taking  up  the  fubjeft  where  the  others  had  left  it, 
and  carrying  on  a  narrative  of  the  effefts  produced 
in  the  world  by  the  extraordinary  caufes  of  which 

we  had  already  been  informed,  and  which  effects 

fubfift 
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fubfift  at  this  day,  we  (hould  think  the  reality  of  the 
original  (lory  in  no  little  degree  eftabliihed  by  this 
Supplement.  If  fubfequent  inquiries  (hould  bring  to 
our  knowledge,  one  after  another,  "letters  written  by 
fome  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  bufinefs,  upon 
the  bufinefs,  and  during  the  time  of  their  a&ivity 
and  concern  in  it,  affuming  all  along  and  recognizing 
the  original  ftory,  agitating  the  queftions  that  arofe 
out  of  it,  prdling  the  obligations  which  refulted 
from  it,  giving  advice  and  direftions  to  thofe  who 
afted  upon  it,  1  conceive  that  we  {hould  find,  in 
every  one  of  thefe,  a  Hill  further  fupport  to  the  con- 
clufion  we  had  formed.  At  prefent  the  weight  of 
this  fucceffive  confirmation  is,  in  a  great  meafure, 
unperceived  by  us.  The  evidence  does  not  appear 
to  us,  what  it  is  ;  for,  being  from  our  infancy  accuf- 
tomed  to  regard  the  New  Teftament  as  one  book, 
we  fee  in  it  only  one  teftimony.  The  whole  occurs  to 
us  as  a  Angle  evidence ;  and  its  different  parts,  not 
as  diftinft  atteftations,  but  as  different  portions  only 
of  the  fame.  Yet  in  this  conception  of  the  fubjeft 
we  are  certainly  miftaken  ;  for  the  very  difcrepan- 
cies  amongft  the  feveral  documents  which  form  our 
volume  prove,  if  all  other  proof  was  wanting,  that 
411  their  original  compofition  they  were  feparate,  and 
mod  of  them  independent  productions. 

If  we  difpofe  our  ideas  in  a  different  order,  the 
matter  (lands  thus : — Whilft  the  tranfa&ion  was  re¬ 
cent,  and  the  original  witneffes  were  at  hand  to  re¬ 
late  it ;  and  whilft  the  apoftles  were  bufied  in  preach¬ 
ing  and  travelling,  in  collefting  difciples,  in  forming 
and  regulating  focieties  of  converts,  in  fupporting 
themfelves  againft  oppofition  ;  whilft  they  exercifed 
their  miniftry  under  the  haraffings  of  frequent  per¬ 
fection,  and  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  continual  alarm, 
it  is  not  probable  that,  in  this  engaged,  anxious,  and 
nnfettled  condition  of  life,  they  would  think  imme¬ 
diately 
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diately  of  writing  hiftories  for  the  information  of  the 
public  or  of  pofterity#.  But  it  is  very  probable 
that  emergencies  might  draw,  from  fome  of  them, 
occafional  letters  upon  the  fabjeft  of  their  million  to 
converts,  or  to  focieties  of  converts,  with  which 
they  were  connected ;  or  that  they  might  add  refs 
written  difccurfes  and  exhortations  to  the  difciples 
of  the  inftitution  at  large,  which  would  be  received 
and  read  with  a  ref  eft  proportioned  to  the  character 
of  the  writer.  Accounts  in  the  mean  time  would 
get  abroad  of  the  extraordinary  things  that  had 
been  palling,  written  with  different  degrees  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  correftnefs.  The  extenfion  of  the  Ghrif- 
tian  fociety,  which  could  no  longer  be  inftrufted  by 
a  perfonal  intercourfe  with  the  apoftles,  and  the  pof- 
fible  circulation  ot  imperfeft  or  erroneous  narra¬ 
tives,  would  foon  teach  fome  amoneft  them  the  ex- 
pediency  of  fending  forth  authentic  memoirs  of  the 
life  and  doftrine  ot  their  mafter.  When  accounts 
appeared,  authorized  by  the  name,  and  credit,  and 
fituation  of  the  writers,  recommended  or  recognized 
by  the  apoftles  and  firft  preachers  of  the  religion, 
or  found  to  coincide  with  what  the  apoftles  and  firft 
preachers  of  the  religion  had  taught,  other  accounts 
would  fall  into  difufe  and  neglect  ;  whilft  thefe, 
maintaining  their  reputation  (as,  if  genuine  and  well 
founded,  they  would  do)  under  the  teft  of  time,  en¬ 
quiry,  and  contradiction,  might  be  expefted  to  make 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  Chriftians  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  This  feems  the  natural  progrefs 
of  the  bufinels ;  and  with  this  the  records  in  our 


*  This  thought  occurred  to  Eufebius — “  Nor  were  the 
<  apoftles  of  C  hr  ill  greatly  concerned  about  the  writing  of 
«  books,  being  engaged  in  a  more  excellent  miniftry,  which  is 
66  above  all  human  power.”  Ecc.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  24.  The 
fame  confideration  accounts  alfo  for  the  paucity  of  Chriftian 


writings  in  the  firft;  century  of  its  sra.^ 
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poffeffion,  and  the  evidence  concerning  them,  cor- 
refpond.  Wc  have  remaining  in  the  firft  place, 
many  letters  of  the  kind  above  defcribed,  which 
have  been  preferved  with  a  care  and  fidelity  anfvyer- 
ing  to  the  refpeft  with  which  we  may  fuppofe  that 
fuch  letters  would  be  received.  But  as  thefe  letters 
were  not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  regard  that 
queflion,  nor  to  convey  information  of  facts,  of 
which  thofe  to  whom  the  letters  were  written  had 
been  previously  informed  ;  we  are  not  to  look  in 
them  for  any  thing  more  than  incidental  allufions 
to  the  Chriftian  hiftory.  We  are  able,  however, 
to  gather  from  thefe  documents  various  particular 
attentions  which  have  been  already  enumerated  ; 
and  this  is  a  fpecies  of  written  evidence,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  in  the  higheft  degree  fatisfaftory,  and  in 
point  of  time  perhaps  the  fir  ft.  But  for  our  more 
circumftantial  information  we  have,  in  the  next 
place,  five  direft hiftories,  bearing  the  names  of  per- 
fons  acquainted,  by  their  fituation,  with  the  truth 
of  what  they  relate,  and  three  of  them  purporting, 
in.  the  very  body  of  the  narrative,  to  be  written  by 
fuch  perfons  :  of  which  books  we  know  that  fome 
were  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  apofiles,  and  that,  in  the  age  immedi¬ 
ately  pofterior  to  that,  they  were  in  the  hands,  we 
may  fay,  of  every  one,  and  received  by  Chriftians 
with  fo  much  refpefl  and  deference,  as  to  be  cou- 
ftantly  quoted  and  referred  to  by  them  without  any 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  their  accounts.  They  were 
treated  as  fuch  hiftories,  proceeding  from  fuch  au¬ 


thorities,  might  expect  to  be  treated, 
face  to  one  of  our  hiftories  we  hso 
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pefted  from  the  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  cc- 
cafion  that  fuch  accounts  would  [warm .  When 
better  accounts  came  forth,  thefe  died  away.  Our 
prefent  hiftories  fuperfeded  others.  They  foon  ac¬ 
quired  a  character  and  eftablifhed  a  reputation  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  any  other  : 
that,  at  leaft,  can  be  proved  concerning  them,  which 
cannot  be  proved  concerning  any  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  which  led  to  thefe  re¬ 
flexions.  By  considering  our  records  in  either  of 
the  two  views  in  which  we  have  reprefented  them, 
we  fliall  perceive  that  we  poffefs  a  collection  of  proofs , 
and  not  a  naked  or  folitary  teftimony  ;  and  that  the 
written  evidence  is  of  fuch  a  kind,  and  comes  to  us 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  as  the  natural  order  and  progrefs  of 
things,  in  the  infancy  of  the  inftitution,  might  be 
expected  to  produce. 

Thirdly  ;  The  genuinenefs  of  the  hifforical  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  is  undoubtedly  a  point  of 
importance,  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence 
is  augmented  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
their  authors,  their  relation  to  the  fubjeft,  and  the 
part  which  they  fuftained  in  the  tranfaftion  :  and  the 
teflimonies  which  wre  are  able  to  produce  compofe  a 
firm  ground  of  perfuafion  that  the  gofpels  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear.  Never- 
thelefs  I  mult  be  allowed  to  flate,  that,  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain,  this 
point  is  not  effential ;  I  mean,  fo  effential  as  that 
the  fate  of  the  argument  depends  upon  it.  The 
queflion  before  us  is,  whether  the  gofpels  exhibit 
the  (lory  which  the  apoftles  and  firft  emiffaries  of 
religion  publilhed  ;  and  for  which  they  acted  and 
buffered  in  the  manner,  in  which,  for  fome  miracu¬ 
lous  flory  or  other,  they  did  acl  and  fuffer.  Now 
let  us  fuppofe  that  we  poffeffed  no  other  information 


books  than  that  they  were  written 

by 
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by  early  difciples  of  Chriftianity  ;  that  they  were 
known  and  read  during  the  time,  or  near  the  time, 
of  the  original  apoftles  of  the  religion  ;  that  by 
Chriftians  whom  the  apoftles  inftru&ed,  by  focieties 
of  Cnriftians  which  the  apoftles  founded,  thefe  books 
were  received,  (by  which  term  “  received55  I  mean 
that  they  were  believed  to  contain  authentic  accounts 
*  of  the  tranfaftion  upon  which  the  religion  retted, 
and  accounts  which  were  accordingly  ufed,  repeated, 
and  relied  upon)  this  reception  would  be  a  valid 
proof  that  thefe  books,  whoever  were  the  authors 
of  them,  muft  have  accorded  with  what  the  apoftles 
taught.  A  reception  by  the  firft  race  of  Chriftians 
is  evidence  that  they  agreed  with  what  the  firfh 
teachers  of  the  religion  delivered.  In  particular,  if 
they  had  not  agreed  with  what  the  apoftles  them- 
felves  preached,  how  could  they  have  gained  credit 
in  churches  and  focieties  which  the  apoftles  efta- 
blifhed  ? 

Now  the  faft  of  their  early  exiftence,  and  not 
only  of  their  exiftence  but  their  reputation,  is  made 
out  by  fome  ancient  teftimonies  which  do  not  happen 
to  fpecify  the  names  of  the  writers  :  add  to  which, 
what  hath  been  already  hinted,  that  two  out  of  the 
four  gofpels  contain  averments  in  the  body  of  the 
hiftory,  which,  though  they  do  not  difclofe  the 
names,  fix  the  time  and  fituation  of  the  authors, 
viz.  that  one  was  written  by  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
fufferings  of  Ghrift,  the  other  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  apoftles.  In  the  gofpel  of  St  John  (xix.  35.), 
after  deferibing  the  crucifixion,  with  the  particular 
circumftance  of  piercing  Chrift’s  fide  with  a  fpear, 
the  hiftorian  adds,  as  from  himfelf,  cc  and  he  that 
“  faw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true,  and 
<c  he  knoweth  that  he  faith  true,  that  ye  might  be- 
<c  lieve.”  Again,  (xxi.  24.)  after  relating  a  con- 
verfation  which  puffed  between  Peter  and  the  difci- 
2  ple^ 
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pie,  as  it  is  there  exprefied,  whom  Jefus  loved,  it  is 
added,  cc  this  is  the  difciple  which  teftifieth  of  thefe 
things  and  wrote  thefe  things/’  This  teftimony, 
let  it  be  remarked,  is  not  the  lefs  worthy  of  regard, 
bee  a  life  it  is  in  one  view  imperfeft.  The  name  is  not 
mentioned,  which,  if  a  fraudulent  purpofe  had  been 
intended,  would  have  been  done.  The  third  of  our 
prefent  gofpels  purports  to  have  been  written  by  the 
perfon  who  wrote  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  ;  in  which 
latter  hiftory,  or  rather  latter  part  of  the  fame  hif- 
tory,  the  author,  by  ufing  in  various  places  the  firft 
perfon  plural,  declares  himfelf  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  all,  and  a  companion  of  one  of  the 
original  preachers  of  the  religion. 


CHAP.  IX. 

T here  is  fatisfaciory  evidence  that  many  pnof effing  to 
be  original  witneffes  of  the  Chrijlian  Miracles 9 
pa  [fed  their  lives  in  labours ,  dangers  and  fuffer - 
ings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  aitejlation  of  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered ,  and  folely  in  confe - 
quence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  accounts  ; 
and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted^ from  the  fame  motives , 
to  new  rules  of  con  duel. 

OF  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

JNFoT  forgetting,  therefore,  what  cre¬ 
dit  is  due  to  the  evangelic  hiftory,  fuppofing  even 
any  one  of  the  four  gofpels  to  be  genuine  ;  what 
credit  is  clue  to  the  gofpels,  even  fuppofing  nothing 
to  be  known  concerning  them  but  that  they  were 

written 
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written  by  early  difciples  of  the  religion,  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  deference  by  early  Chriftian  churches ; 
more  efpecially  not  forgetting  what  credit  is  due  to 
the  New  Teftament  in  its  capacity  of  cumulative  evi¬ 
dence  ;  we  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  proper  and  dif- 
tinft  proofs,  which  fhow  not  only  the  general  value 
of  thefe  records,  but  their  fpecific  authority,  and  the 
high  probability  there  is  that  they  aftually  came  from 
the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  preliminary  refle&ions, 
by  which  we  may  draw  up  with  more  regularity 
the  propofitions,  upon  which  the  clofe  and  particular 
difcuffion  of  the  fubjeft  depends.  Of  which  nature 
are  the  following  : 

I.  We  are  able  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
ancient  manufcripts ,  found  in  many  different  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  countries  widely  diftant  from  each 
other,  all  of  them  anterior  to  the  art  of  printing, 
fome  certainly  feven  or  eight  hundred  years  old,  and 
fome  which  have  been  preferved  probably  above  a 
thoufand  years*.  We  have  alfo  many  ancient  ver* 
fans  of  thefe  books,  and  fome  of  them  into  languages 
which  are  not  at  prelent,  nor  for  many  ages  have 
been,  fpoken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  thefe  manufcripts  and  verfions  proves  that 
the  fcriptures  were  not  the  produ&ion  of  any  modern 
contrivance.  It  does  away  alfo  the  uncertainty 
which  hangs  over  fuch  publications  as  the  works, 
real  or  pretended,  of  Offian  and  Rowley,  in  which 
the  editors  are  challenged  to  produce  their  manu¬ 
fcripts,  and  to  fliow  where  they  obtained  their  co¬ 
pies.  The  number  of  manufcripts,  far  exceeding 
thofe  of  any  other  books,  and  their  wide  difperfion, 
affords  an  argument,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fenfes, 

*  The  Alexandrian  manufcript,  now  in  the  King’s  library, 
was  written  probably  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

H  that 
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that  the  fcriptures  anciently,  in  like  manner  as  at 
this  day,  were  more  read  and  fought  after  than  any 
other  books,  and  that  alfo  in  many  different  coun¬ 
tries.  The  greateft  part  of  fpurious  Chriftian  wri¬ 
tings  are  utterly  loft,  the  reft  preferved  by  fome  fin- 
gle  manufcript.  There  is  weight  alfo  in  Dr.  Bent¬ 
ley’s  obfervation,  that  the  New  Teltament  has  fuf- 
fered  lefs  injury  by  the  errors  of  tranfcribers  than 
the  works  of  any  profane  author  of  the  fame  fize  and 
antiquity ;  that  is,  there  never  wras  any  writing  in 
the  preservation  and  purity  of  which  the  world  was 
fo  interefted  or  fo  careful. 

II.  An  argument  of  great  weight  with  thofe 
who  are  judges  of  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed,  and  capable,  through  their  teftimony,  of  being 
addrefted  to  every  underftanding,  is  that  which  arifes 
from  the  ftyie  and  language  of  the  New  Teftament. 
It  is  juft  fuch  a  language  as  might  be  expe&ed  from 
the  apoftles,  from  perfons  of  their  age  and  in  their 
fituation,  and  from  no  other  perfons.  It  is  the  ftyie 
neither  of  clafiic  authors,  nor  of  the  ancient  Chriftian 
fathers,  but  Greek  coming  from  men  of  Hebrew 
origin  ;  abounding,  that  is,  with  Hebraic  and  Syriac 
idioms,  fuch  as  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  men  who  ufed  a  language  fpoken  indeed 
where  they  lived,  but  not  the  common  dialeft  of  the 
country.  This  happy  peculiarity  is  a  ftrong  proof 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  writings  ;  for  who  fhould 
forge  them  ?  The  Chriftian  fathers  were  for  the  mod 
part  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  theiefore  were 
not  likely  roinfert  Hebraifms  and  Syriafms  into  their 
writings.  The  few  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  as  Juftin  Martyr,  Origen,  and  Epiphanies, 
wrote  in  a  language  which  bears  no  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  Nazarenes,  who 
underftood  Hebrew,  ufed  chiefly,  perhaps  almoft 
entirely,  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  therefore 

cannot 
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cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  forging  the  reft  of  the  facred 
writings.  The  argument,  at  any  rate,  proves  the 
antiquity  of  thefe  books ;  that  they  belonged  to  the 
age  of  the  apoftles ;  that  they  could  be  compofed 
indeed  in  no  other*. 

III.  Why  fliould  we  queftion  the  genuinenefs  of 
thefe  books  ?  Is  it  for  that  they  contain  accounts  of 
fupernatural  events  ?  I  apprehend  that  this,  at  the 
bottom,  is  the  real,  though  fecret,  canfe  of  our  he- 
fitation  about  them  ;  for  had  the  writings  infcribed 
with  the  name  of  Matthew  and  John  related 
nothing  but  ordinary  hiftory,  there  would  have  been 
no  more  doubt  whether  thefe  writings  were  theirs, 
than  there  is  concerning  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Jofephus  or  Philo,  that  is,  there  would  have  been 
no  doubt  at  all.  Now  it  ought  to  be  confidered  that 
this  reafon,  however  it  may  apply  to  the  credit 
which  is  given  to  a  writer’s  judgment  or  veracity, 
affe&s  the  queftion  of  genuinenefs  very  indireftly. 
The  works  of  Bede  exhibit  many  wonderful  rela¬ 
tions  ;  but  who  for  that  reafon  doubts  that  they 
were  written  by  Bede  ?  The  fame  of  a  multitude  of 
other  authors.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  we 
alls:  no  more  for  our  books  than  what  we  allow  to 
other  books  in  fome  fort  fimilar  to  ours.  We  do 
not  deny  the  genuinenefs  of  the  Koran.  We  admit 
that  the  hiftory  of  Appolionius  Tyanaeus,  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Philoftratus,  was  really  written  by 
Philoftratus. 

IV.  If  it  had  been  an  eafy  thing  in  the  early  times 
of  the  inftitution  to  have  forged  Chriftian  writings, 
and  to  have  obtained  currency  and  reception  to  the 
forgeries,  we  fliould  have  had  many  appearing  in 

*  See  this  argument  dated  more  at  large  in  Michaelis’s  in¬ 
troduction,  (Mardds  trandation)  vol.  I.  c.  ii.  fee.  x.  from 
which  thefe  obfervations  are  taken. 
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the  name  of  Chrift  himfelf.  No  writings  would  have 
been  received  with  fo  much  avidity  and  refpeit  as 
thefe ;  confequently  none  afforded  fo  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  forgery.  Yet  have  we  heard  but  of  one  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  fort  deferring  of  the  fmalleft  notice, 
that  in  a  piece  of  a  very  few  lines,  and  fo  far  from 
fucceeding,  I  mean  from  obtaining  acceptance  and 
reputation,  or  an  acceptance  and  reputation  in  any 
wife  fimilar  to  that  which  can  be  proved  to  have  at¬ 
tended  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament,  that  it  is 
not  fo  much  as  mentioned  by  any  writer  of  the  three 
firft  centuries.  The  learned  reader  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  that  I  mean  the  epiftle  of  Chrifl  to  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edefla,  found  at  prefent  in  the  works  of 
Eufebius*,  as  a  piece  acknowledged  by  him.  though 
not  without  confiderable  doubt  whether  the  whole 
paffage  be  not  an  interpolation,  as  it  is  mofl  certain 
that,  after  the  publication  of  Eufehius’s  work,  this 
epiftle  was  univerfally  rejected-)-. 

V.  If  the  afeription  of  the  gofpels  to  their  refpec- 
tive  authors  had  been  arbitrary  or  conjectural,  they 
would  have  been  aferihed  to  more  eminent  men. 
This  observation  holds  concerning  the  three  firfl 
gofpels,  the  reputed  authors  of  which  were  enabled, 
by  their  fituation,  to  obtain  true  intelligence,  and 

%  H.  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  13. 

f  Auguftin,  A.  D.  395,  (de  confenf.  evang.  c.  34)  had 
heard  that  the  Pagans  pretended  to  be  poffefted  of  an  epiftle 
from  Chrift  to  Peter  and  Paul,  but  he  had  never  feen  it,  and 
appears  to  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  piece,  either  ge* 
nuine  or  fpurious.  No  other  ancient  writer  mentions  it.  He  al- 
fo,  and  he  alone,  notices,  and  that  in  order  to  condemn  it,  an 
epiftle  aferibed  to  Chrift  by  the  Manichees,  A.  D.  270,  and 
a  fhort  hymn  attributed  to  him  by  the  Prifcillianifts,  A.  D. 
378,  (cont.  Fauft.  Man.  lib.  28,  c,  4.)  The  latenefs  of  the 
writer  who  notices  thefe  things,  the  manner  in  which  he  no¬ 
tices  them,  and,  above  all,  the  filence  of  every  preceding 
writer,  render  them  unworthy  of  confideration. 
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were  likely  to  deliver  an  honed  account  of  what 
they  knew,  but  were  perfons  not  diftinguifhed  in 
the  h’ftory  by  extraordinary  marks  of  notice  or  com¬ 
mendation.  Of  the  apoftles,  I  hardly  know  any  one 
of  whom  lefs  is  faid  than  of  Matthew,  or  of  whom 
the  little  that  is  faid,  is  lefs  calculated  to  magnify 
his  charafter.  Of  Mark  nothing  is  faid  in  the  gol- 
pels ;  and  what  is  faid  of  any  perfon  of  that  name 
in  the  a&s,  and  in  the  epiflies,  in  no  part  bellows 
praife  or  eminence  upon  him.  The  name  of  Luke 
is  mentioned  only  in  St.  Paul’s  epiftles*,  and  that 
very  tranfiently.  The  judgment,  therefore,  which 
affigned  thefe  wiitings  to  thefe  authors  proceeded, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  upon  proper  knowledge  and 
evidence,  and  not  upon  a  voluntary  choice  of 
names. 

VI.  Chriftian  writers  and  Chriftian  churches  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  foon  arrived  at  a  very  general  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  fubjeft,  and  that  without  the  inter- 
pofition  of  any  public  authority.  When  the 
diverfity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  and  prevails 
among  Chriftians  in  other  points  is  confidered,  their 
concurrence  in  the  canon  of  fcripture  is  remarkable, 
and  of  great  weight,  efpecialiy  as  it  feems  to  have 
been  the  refult  of  private  and  free  enquiry.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  interference  of  authority 
in  the  queftion  before  the  council  of  Laodicea  in  the 
year  363.  Probably  the  decree  of  this  council 
rather  declared  than  regulated  the  public  judgment, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  judgment  of  fome 
neighbouring  churches.,  the  council  itfelf  confifting 
of  no  more  than  thirty  or  forty  bifhops  of  Lydia  and 
the  adjoining  countries  Nor  does  its  authority 
feem  to  have  extended  farther ;  for  we  find  nume- 

#  Col.  iv.  14.  2  Tim.  iv.  n.  Philem.  24. 

f  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  VIII.  p.  291,  et  feq. 
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rous  Chridian  writers,  after  this  time,  difcuffing  the 
quedion,  “  what  books  were  entitled  to  be  received 
<£  as  fcripture,”  with  great  freedom,  upon  proper 
grounds  of  evidence,  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  decifion  at  Laodicea. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  not  to  be  negleded  :  but 
of  an  argument  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  ancient 
writings,  the  fubdance  undoubtedly  and  drength  is 
ancient  tedimony. 

This  tedimony  it  is  necefiary  to  exhibit  fomewhat 
in  detail ;  for  when  Chridian  advocates  merely  tell 
us,  that  we  have  the  fame  reafon  for  believing  the 
gofpels  to  be  written  by  the  evangelids,  whofe  name 
they  bear,  as  we  have  for  believing  the  Commen¬ 
taries  to  be  Cmfar’s,  the  AEneid  Virgils,  or  the  Ora¬ 
tions  Cicero’s,  they  content  themfelves  with  an 
imperfed  reprefentation.  They  date  nothing  more 
than  what  is  true,  but  they  do  not  date  the  truth 
corredly.  In  the  number,  variety,  and  early  date 
of  our  tedimonies,  we  far  exceed  all  other  ancient 
books.  For  one,  which  the  mod  celebrated  work 
of  the  mod  celebrated  Greek  or  Roman  writer  can 
allege,  we  produce  many.  But  then  it  is  more 
requifite  in  our  books,  than  in  theirs,  to  feparate 
and  didinguidi  them  from  fpurious  competitors.  The 
refult,  I  am  convinced  will  be  fatisfadory  to  every 
fair  enquirer;  but  this  circumdance  renders  an  en¬ 
quiry  neceffary. 

In  a  work,  however,  like  the  prefent,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  evidence  of  this  kind. 
To  pur fue  the  detail  of  proofs  throughout,  would 
be  to  tranferibe  a  great  part  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  eleven 
octavo  volumes;  to  leave  the  argument  without 
proofs,  is  to  leave  it  without  effect ;  for  the  perfuafion 
produced  by  this  fpecics  of  evidence,  depends  upon 
a  view  and  indudion  of  the  particulars  which  com- 
pofe  it. 

1  The 
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The  method  which  I  propofe  to  myfelf  is,  firft,  to 
pi  tr  before  the  reader,  in  one  view,  the  propofi- 
ti.,n  which  coraprife  the  feveral  heads  of  our  tefti- 
mo  , ,  and  afterwards,  to  repeat  the  fame  proportions 
in  f>  mmy  diftintt  fe&ions,  with  the  neceffary 
authorities  fubjoined  to  each 

The  following,  then,  are  the  allegations  upon  the 
fubjeft,  which  are  capable  of  being  eftablilhed  by 
proof. 

I.  That  the  hiidorica!  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  meaning  thereby  the  four  gofpels  and  tne  afts 
of  the  apoftles,  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to,  by  a 
feries  of  Chriftian  writers,  beginning  with  thole  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  apoftles,  or  who  imme¬ 
diately  followed  them,  and  proceeding  in  clofe  and 
regular  fucceffion  from  their  time  to  the  prefent. 

II.  That  when  they  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to, 
they  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  with  peculiar  refpeft, 
as  books  fid  generis.,  as  poflcffing  an  authority  which 
belonged  to  no  other  books,  and  as  conclufive  in  all 
queftions  and  controverfies  amongft  Chriftians. 

III.  That  they  were,  in  very  early  times,  colle&ed 
into  a  diftinft  volume. 

IV.  That  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  appropriate 
names  and  titles  of  refpeft. 

V.  That  they  were  publicly  read  and  expounded 
in  the  religious  affemblies  of  the  Chriftians. 

*  The  reader,  when  he  has  the  propofitions  before  him, 
will  cbferve  that  the  argument,  if  he  (houid  omit  the  Tedious, 
proceeds  connectedly  from  this  point. 
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VI.  That  commentaries  were  written  upon  them, 
harmonies  formed  out  of  them,  different  copies  care¬ 
fully  collated,  and  verfions  of  them  made  into  dif¬ 
ferent  languages. 

VII.  That  they  were  received  by  Chriflians  of 
different  fefts,  by  many  heretics  as  well  as  catholics, 
and  ufually  appealed  to  by  both  fides  in  the  contro- 
verfies  which  arofe  in  thofe  days. 

VIII.  That  the  four  gofpels,  the  a&s  of  th<s 
apoftles,  thirteen  epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  the  firfl  epiftle 
of  John,  and  the  firft  of  Peter,  were  received,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  by  thofe  who  doubted  concerning  the 
other  books  which  are  included  in  our  prefent 
canon. 

IX.  That  the  gofpels  were  attacked  by  the  early 
adverfaries  of  Chriflianity,  as  books  containing  the 
accounts  upon  which  the  religion  was  founded. 

X.  That  formal  catalogues  of  authentic  fcriptures 
were  publifhed;  in  all  which  our  prefent  facred  hif- 
tories  were  included. 

XI.  That  thefe  propofitions  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
any  other  books,  claiming  to  be  books  of  fcripture; 
by  which  I  mean  thofe  books  which  are  commonly 
called  apochryphal  books  of  the  New  Teftament. 
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The  hiflorical  books  of  the  New  Tejlament ,  meaning 
thereby  the  four  gofpels  and  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles , 
are  quoted ,  or  alluded  to,  by  a  feries  of  ChrlJlian 
writers ,  beginning  with  thofe  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  the  Apoftles ,  or  who  immediately  followed 
them ,  and  proceeding  in  clofe  and  regular  fuccejjion 
from  their  time  to  the  prefent . 

The  medium  of  proof  dated  in  this 
propofition  is,  of  all  others,  the  mod  unquedionable, 
the  lead  liable  to  any  praftices  of  fraud,  and  is  not 
diminidied  by  the  lapfe  of  ages.  Bifhop  Burnet,  in 
the  hidory  of  his  own  times,  inferts  various  extracts 
from  Lord  Clarendon’s  hidory.  One  fuc'n  infertion 
is  a  proof,  that  Lord  Clarendon’s  hidory  was  extant 
at  the  time  when  Bidiop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had 
been  read  by  Bidiop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by 
Bilhop  Burnet  as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  and 
alfo  regarded  by  him  as  an  authentic  account  of  the 
tranfaftions  which  it  relates :  and  it  will  be  a  proof 
of  thefe  points  a  thoufand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as 
the  books  exid.  Juvenal  having  quoted,  as  Cicero’s, 
that  memorable  line, 

“  O  fortunatam  natam  me  confule  Romam.” 

the  quotation  would  be  ftrong  evidence,  were  there 
any  doubt,  that  the  oration,  in  which  that  line  is 
found,  aftually  came  from  Cicero’s  pen.  Thefe 
inftances,  however  fimple,  may  ferve  to  point  out  to 
a  reader,  who  is  little  accuflomed  to  fuch  refearches, 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  argument. 
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1  he  teftiraonics  which  we  have  to  bring  forward 
under  this  proportion  are  the  following  : 

I.  1  here  is  extant  an  epiftie  afcribed  to  Barnabas  *, 
the  companion  of  Paul.  It  is  quoted  as  the  epiftie 
of  Barnabas  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194: 
by  Origen,  A.  D.  230.  It  is  mentioned  by  Eufe- 
bius,  A.  D.  315,  and  by  Jerome,  A.  D.  392,  as  an 
ancient  work  in  their  time,  bearing  the  name  of  Bar¬ 
nabas,  and  as  well  known  and  read  among  the 
Chriftians,  though  not  accounted  a  part  of  fcnprure. 
It  purports  to  have  been  written  foon  after  the  def- 
truftion  of  Jerufalem,  during  the  calamities  which 
followed  that  difafter;  and  it  bears  the  character  of 
the  age  to  which  it  profeffes  to  belong. 

In  this  epiftie  appears  the  following  remarkable 
paffage:— 44  Let  us,  therefore,  beware  left  it  come 
66  upon  us,  as  it  is  written ,  there  are  many  called, 
few  chofen.”  From  the  expreftion,  44  as  it  is 
64  written,”  we  infer  with  certainty,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  author  of  this  epiftie  lived,  there  was  a 
book  extant,  well  known  to  Chriftians,  and  of 
authority  among  them,  containing  thefe  word? — - 
64  many  are  called,  few  chofen.”  Such  a  book  is 
our  prefent  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  this  text 
is  twice  found,  and  is  found  in  no  other  book  now 
known.  There  is  a  farther  obfervation  to  be  made 
on  the  terms  of  the  quotation.  The  writer  of  the 
epiftie  was  a  Jew.  The  phrafe  44  it  is  written”  was 
the  very  form  in  which  the  Jews  quoted  their  fcrip- 
tures.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  he  would 
have  ufed  this  phrafe,  and  without  qualification,  of 
any  books  but  what  had  acquired  a  kind  of  fcriptu- 

*  Lardner’s  Cred.  ed.  17 55,  vol.  I.  p.  23,  et  feq.  The 
reader  will  obferve  from  the  references  that  the  materials  of 
thefe  fe&ions  are  alrnoft  entirely  extra&ed  from  Dr.  Lardnerys 
work— my  office  confided  in  arrangement  and  fele<5KGn. 
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ral  authority.  If  the  paffage  remarked  in  this 
ancient  writing  had  been  found  in  one  of  St.  Paul  8 
epiftles,  it  would  have  been  efteemed  by  every  one 
a  high  teftimony  to  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  writing  in 
which  it  is  found  was  probably  but  very  view  years 

poflerior  to  thofe  of  St.  Paul. 

Befide  this  paffage,  there  are  alfo  in  the  epiftle 
before  us  feveral  others,  in  which  the  fentiment  i:> 
the  fame  with  what  we  meet  with  in  St.  Matthew  s 
gofpel,  and  two  or  three  in  which  we  recognize 
the  fame  words.  In  particular,  the  autho.  Ot  the 
epiftle  repeats  the  precept,  “  give  to  every  one  that 
“  alketh  thee,”  and  faith  that  Chrift  chofe  as  his 
apoltles,  who  were  to  preach  the  gofpel,  men  who 
were  great  fmners,  that  lie  might  fhow  that  he  came 
“  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  fmners,  to  repen- 
45  tance.” 

II.  We  are  in  poffeffion  of  an  epiftle  written  by 
Clement,  Bilhop  of  Rome*,  whom  ancient  writers, 
without  any  doubt  or  fcruple,  affert  to  have,  been 
the  Clement  whom  St.  Paul  mentions,  Phil.  iv.  3. 
“  With  Clement  alfo,  and  other  my  fellow-labourers, 
“  whofe  names  are  in  the  book  of  life.  This 
epiftle  is  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an  epiftle 
acknowledged  by  all;  and,  as  Irenceus  well  reprefents 
its  value,  44  written  by  Clement,  who  had  feen  the 
“  bleffed  apoftles  and  converfed  with  them,  who  had 
“  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  ftill  founding  in  his 
{C  ears,  and  their  traditions  before  his  eyes.”  It  is 
addreffed  to  the  Church  of  Corinth;  and  what  alone 
may  feem  almoft  dccifive  of  its  authenticity,  Dionyfius, 
Bilhop  of  Corinth,  about  the  year  170,  i.  e.  about 
eighty  or  ninety  years  after  the  epiftle  was  written, 

*  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  I.  p.  62,  et  feq. 
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btM!  >  witneis,  ct  that  it  had  been  wont  (o  be  read  in 
“  church  from  ancient  times.” 

J  ins  epiftle  affords,  amongft  others,  the  following 
va"  a'  le  paffages : — “  Efpeciaily  remembering  the 
“  worf!s  of  the  Lord  Jefus  which  he  fpake,  teaching 
pentlends  and  long  fuffering;  for  thus  he  faid*: 
c  ^  nurciiul  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy;  forgive, 
“  that  it  may  forgiven  unto  you;  as  you  do,  fo  fhall 
it  be  done  unto  you;  as  you  give,  fo  Avail  it  be 
g i v  co  unto  you  ;  as  ye  judge,  fo  (hall  ye  be  judged ; 
“  as  ye  fliow  kindnefs,  fo  (hall  kindnefs  be  fhown 

44  unto  you;  with  what  mealure  ye  mete,  with  the 

45  fame  it  final!  be  meafured  to  you.  By  this  com- 

mand,  and  by  thefe  rules,  let  us  eftabliflr  ourfelves, 

44  that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy 
44  words.’5  J 


(C 


Again,  “  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus, 
vOi  he  faid,  \vo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences 
“  come;  it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been 
born,  than  that  he  iliould  offend  one  of  my  e!e<ft; 
“  it  were  better  for  him  that  the  miibftone  fhould 
ee  tied  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
“  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he  fhould  offend  one 
64  of  my  little  onesf.55 


*  “  BlexTed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  fhall  obtain  mercy.” 
Mat.  v.  7.—“  Forgive,  and  ye  fhall  be  forgiven;  give,  and  it 
fhall  be  given  unto  you.”  Luke  vi.  37,  38.— ‘‘Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged;  for  with  what  judgment  be  judge,  ye 
fhall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  he 
meafured  to  you  again.- ”  Mat.  vii.  2. 

f  Mat.  xviii.  6.  “  But  whofo  fhall  offend  one  of  thefe 

little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 
mill-ftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  caft 
into  the  fea.  T.  he  latter  part  of  the  paffage  in  Clement 
agrees  more  exa&ly  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  “It  were  better  for 
him  that  a  mill-ftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he 
caft  into  the  fea,  than  that  he  fhould  offend  one  of  thefe  little 
Gates.” 
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In  both  thefe  paffages  we  perceive  the  high 
refpeft  paid  to  the  words  of  Chrift  as  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts:  “  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord 
66  Jefus — by  this  command  and  by  thefe  rules  let  us 
cc  eftabiifh  ourfelves  that  we  may  always  walk  obe- 
c<  diently  to  his  holy  words.”  We  perceive  alfo  in 
Clement  a  total  unconfcioufnefs  of  doubt,  whether 
thefe  wTere  the  real  words  of  Chrift,  which  are  read 
as  fuch  in  the  gofpels.  This  obfervation  indeed  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  feries  of  teftimony,  and  efpecially 
to  the  moil  ancient  part  of  it.  Whenever  any  thing 
now  read  in  the  gofpels  is  met  with  in  an  early 
Chriftian  writing,  it  is  always  obferved  to  (land  there 
as  acknowledged  truth,  i.  e.  to  be  introduced  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  doubt,  or  apology.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  alfo,  that  as  this  epiftle  was  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  addreffed  to  the 
church  of  Corinth,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  judgment  not  only  of  Clement,  who 
drew  up  the  letter,  but  of  thefe  churches  themfelves, 
at  leaft  as  to  the  authority  of  the  books  referred  to. 

It  may  be  faid,  that,  as  Clement  hath  not  ufed 
words  of  quotation,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  refers 
to  any  book  whatever.  The  words  of  Chrift,  which 
he  has  put  down,  he  might  himfelf  have  heard  from 
the  apoftles,  or  might  have  received  through  the 
ordinary  medium  of  oral  tradition.  This  hath  been 
faid:  but  that  no  fuch  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  abfence  of  words  of  quotation  is  proved  by  the 
three  following  confiderations:— Firft,  that  Clement 
in  the  very  fame  manner,  namely,  without  any  mark 
of  reference,  ufes  a  paffage  now  found  in  the  epiftle 
to  the  Romans*;  which  paffage  from  the  peculiarity 
of  the  words  which  compofe  it,  and  from  their  orders 
it  is  manifeft  that  he  muft  have  taken  from  the  book,, 

*  Rom.  i.  29. 
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The  fame  remark  may  be  repeated  of  fome  very 
fingular  fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Secondly,  that  there  are  many  fentences  of  St.  PauPs 
epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  handing  in  Clement’s  epif- 
tle  without  any  fign  of  quotation,  which  yet  cer¬ 
tainly  are  quotations  ;  becaufe  it  appears  that  Cle¬ 
ment  had  St.  PauPs  epiftle  before  him,  inafmuch  as 
in  one  place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too  exprefs  to 
leave  us  in  any  doubt-^~c  Take  into  your  hands  the 
epiftle  of  the  blefTed  apoftle  Paul.’  Thirdly,  that 
this  method  of  adopting  words  of  fcripture,  without 
reference  or  acknowledgement,  was,  as  will  appear 
in  the  fequel,  a  method  in  general  ufe  amongft  the 
luoft  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies  not 
only  repel  the  objeftion,  but  call  the  prefumption 
on  the  other  fide  ;  and  afford  a  confiderable  degree 
of  pofitive  proof,  that  the  words  in  queftion  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  places  of  fcripture  in  which 
we  now  find  them. 

But  take  it  if  you  will  the  other  way,  that  Cle¬ 
ment  had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or 
firft  teachers  of  Chriftianity  ;  with  refpeft  to  the 
precife  point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  fcrip- 
tures  contain  what  the  apoftles  taught,  this  fuppofi- 
tion  may  ferve  almoft  as  well. 

III.  Near  the  conclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  St.  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  falutation  :  “  Salute  Afyncritus,  Phlegon, 

46  Hernias ,  Patrobus,  Hermes,  and  the  brethren 
66  which  are  with  them.” 

Of  Hernias,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of 
Roman  Chriftians  as  contemporary  with  St.  Paul, 
a  book  bearing  the  name,  and  (it  is  moft  probable) 
rightly,  is  ftill  remaining.  It  is  called  the  Shepherd 
or  Pallor  of  Hernias*.  Its  antiquity  is  inconteftible, 

*  Larder’s  Cred.  vol.  i.  p.  in. 
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from  the  quotations  of  it  in  Irenreus,  A.  D.  178, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  194,  Tertullian, 
A.  D.  2oo,  Origen,  A.  D.  230.  The  notes  of 
time:  extant  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  agree  with  its  title, 
and  vith  the  teftimonies  concerning  it,  for  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  have  been  written  during  the  life-time  of 
Clement. 

In  this  piece  are  tacit  allufions  to  St.  Matthew’s, 
St  Luke’s,  and  St.  John’s  gofpels,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  are  applications  of  thoughts  and  expreffions 
found  in  thefe  gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  or 
writer  from  which  they  wrere  taken.  In  this  form 
appear  in  Hennas  the  confefting  and  denying  of 
Chrift ;  the  parable  of  the  feed  fown  ;  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  Chrift’s  difciples  to  little  children  ;  the 
faying,  “  he  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  mar- 
rieth  another,  comraitteth  adultery.”  The  fingular 
expreffion,  66  having  received  all  power  from  his 
cc  father,”  in  probable  allufion  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 
and  Chrift  being  the  gate,”  or  only  way  of  coming 
cc  to  God,”  in  plain  allufion  to  John  xiv.  6. — x.  7, 
9.  There  is  alfo  a  probable  allufion  to  Afts  v.  32. 

This  piece  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  vifion,  and 
lias  by  many  been  accounted  a  weak  and  fanciful 
performance.  I  therefore  obferve,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  writing  has  little  to  do  with  the  purpofe 
for  which  we  adduce  it.  It  is  the  age  in  which  it 
was  compofed  that  gives  the  value  to  its  teftimony. 

IV,  Ignatius,  as  it  is  teftified  by  ancient  Chriftian 
writers,  became  Bilhop  of  Antioch  about  thirty- 
feven  years  after  Ciuift’s  afcenfion  ;  and  therefore, 
from  his  time,  and  place*  and  ftation,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  known  and  converfed  with  many  of  the 
apoftles.  Epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  referred  to  by 
Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paffages,  found  in  the 
epiftles  now  extant  under  his  name,  are  quoted  by 
Irenmus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  D.  230;  and 
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the  occafion  of  writing  the  epiftle  is  given  at  large 
by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the 
fmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius,  are  generally  deemed  to 
be  thofe  which  were  read  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and 
Eufebius*. 

In  thefe  epiftles  are  various  undoubted  allufions  to 
the  gofpels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  ;  yet  fo  far 
of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  in  the  preceding  articles, 
that,  like  them,  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
marks  of  quotation. 

Of  thefe  allufions  the  following  are  clear  fpeci- 
mens  : 

“  Chrift  was  baptifed  of  John,  that  all 

A/r  J  r'l%hteoufnefs  might  be  fulfilled  by  him” 
Matt, f  <5  <<  ye  wye  as  jerpents  in  au  things, 

L  and  harmlefs  as  a  dove* 

-  “  Yet  the  fpirit  is  not  deceived,  being 

from  God  ;  for  it  knows  whence  it  comes , 

7  .  j  and  whither  it  goes  ” 

J0/jnl •  i  He  ^Chrift)  is  the  door  of  the  Father, 

by  which  enter  in  Abraham  and  Ifaac  and 
^  Jacob  and  the  Apoftles  and  the  Church.” 

As  to  the  manner  of  quotation  this  is  obfervable : 

_ Ignatius,  in  one  place,  fpeaks  of  St.  Paul  in  terms 

of  high  refpeft,  and  quotes  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians  by  name ;  yet  in  feveral  other  places  he  bor¬ 
rows  words  and  fentiments  from  the  fame  epiftle, 
without  mentioning  it :  which  fhews,  that  this  was 


*  Lardner’s  Cred,  vol.  I.  p.  147*  ^  i 

f  iii.  15.  c  For  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfil  all  righteouf- 


xh  16.  *  Be  therefore  wife  as  ferpents,  and  harmlefs  as 

iii.  8.  ‘  The  wind  bjoweth  where  it  lifteth,  and  thou 

<  heareft  the  found  thereof,  but  canft  not  tell  whence  it  comethy 

<  and  whither  it  goeth;  fo  i$  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  fpirit.’ 

x  9.  £  I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 

*  ihall  be  fayed,’ 
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his  general  manner  of  ufmg  and  applying  writings 
then  extant,  and  then  of  high  authority. 

V.  Polycarp*  had  been  taught  by  the  apoftles  ; 
had  converfed  with  many  who  had  feen  Chrift  ;  was 
alfo  by  the  apoftles  appointed  Bifliop  of  Smyrna. 
This  teftimony  concerning  Polycarp  is  given  by  Ire- 
nasus,  who  in  his  youth  had  feen  him.  “  I  can  tell 
“  the  place,”  faith  Irenmus,  “  in  which  the  bleffed 
cc  Polycarp  fat  and  taught,  and  his  going  out  and 
“  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  the 
cc  form  of  his  perfon,  and  the  difcourfes  he  made  to 
“  the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  converfation 
<c  with  John  and  others  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and 
tc  how  he  related  their  facings,  and  what  he  had 
u  heard  concerning  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his 
“  miracles  and  his  doftrine,  as  he  had  received  them 
<x  from  the  eye-witneffes  of  the  word  of  life:  all  which 
“which  Poly  carp  related  agreeable  to  the  fcriptures.” 

Of  Polycarp,  whofe  proximity  to  the  age  and 
country,  and  perfons  of  the  apoftles,  is  thus  attefted, 
we  have  one  undoubted  epiftle  remaining.  And 
this,  though  a  fhort  letter,  contains  nearly  forty  clear 
allufions  to  books  of  the  New  Teitament  ;  which 
is  itrong  evidence  of  the  refpe£t  which  Chriflians  of 
that  age  bore  for  thefe  books. 

Among!!  thefe,  although  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
are  more  frequently  ufed  by  Polycarp  than  other 
parts  of  feripture,  there  are  copious  allufions  to  the 
gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  fome  to  pafifages  found  in  the 
gofpels  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fome  which 
more  nearly  referable  the  words  in  Luke. 

I  felefl  the  following,  as  fixing  the  authority  of 
rite  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the  ufe  of  it  among!!  the 
primitive  Chriflians,  “  if  therefore  we  pray  the  Lord 
“  that  he  will  forgive  us,  we  ought  alfo  to  forgive’* 

*  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 
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“  With  Application  befeeching  the  all-feeing  God 
“  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation” 

And  the  following,  for  the  fake  of  repeating  an 
obfervation  already  made,  that  words  of  our  Lord* 
found  in  our  gofpels,  were  at  this  early  day  quoted 
as  fpoken  by  him  :  and  not  only  fo,  but  quoted  with 
fo  little  queftion  or  confcioufnefs  of  doubt,  about 
their  being  really  his  words,  as  not  even  to  mention, 
much  lefs  to  canvafs,  the  authority  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

tc  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  faid,  teaching, 
“  judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  forgive,  and  ye 
“  (hall  be  forgiven  ;  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may 
<c  obtain  mercy  ;  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fhall 
“  be  meafured  to  you  again.” 

Suppofmg  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe  words  from 
the  books  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  is  manifeft 
that  thefe  books  were  confidered  by  him,  and,  as 
he  thought,  confidered  by  his  readers,  as  authentic 
accounts  of  Chrift’s  difcourfes  ;  and  that  that  point 
was  incontefiible. 

The  following  is  a  decifive,  though  what  we  call 
a  tacit,  reference  to  St.  Peter’s  fpeech  in  the  Afts 
of  the  Apoftles : — “  whom  God  hath  raifed,  having 
“  loofed  the  pains  of  death.” 

VI.  Papias*,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion 
of  Polycarp,  as  Irenseus  attefis,  and  of  that  age,  as 
all  agree,  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a 
work  now  loft,  exprefsly  afcribes  the  refpeftive  gof¬ 
pels  to  Matthew  and  Mark;  and  in  a  manner  which 
proves,  that  thefe  gofpels  muft  have  publicly  borne 
the  names  of  thefe  authors  at  that  time,  and  pro¬ 
bably  long  before ;  for  Papias  does  not  fay,  that 
one  gofpel  was  written  by  Matthew,  and  another  by 
Mark,  but,  affuming  this  as  perfectly  well  known, 

*  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 
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he  tells  us  from  what  materials  Mark  collected  his 
account,  viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching,  and  in  what 
language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  in  Hebrew.  Whether 
Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  ftatement  or  not, 
to  the  point  for  which  I  produce  his  teftimony, 
namely,  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this 
time,  his  authority  is  complete. 

VII.  The  writers  hitherto  alleged,  had  all  lived 
and  converfed  with  fome  of  the  apoftles.  The 
works  of  theirs  which  remain,  are  in  general  very 
fhort  pieces,  yet  rendered  extremely  valuable  by 
their  antiquity ;  and  none,  fhort  as  they  are,  but 
what  contain  fome  important  teftimony  to  our  hiflo- 
rical  fcriptures*. 

Not  long  after  thefe,  that  is,  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  after  the  laft,  follows  Judin  Martyr f. 
His  remaining  works  are  much  larger  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  noticed.  Although  the  nature  of  his 
two  principal  writings,  one  of  which  was  addreffed 
to  heathens,  and  the  other  was  a  conference  with  a 
Jew,  did  not  lead  him  to  fuch  frequent  appeals  to 
Chriftan  books,  as  would  have  appeared  in  a  dif- 
courfe  intended  for  Chriftian  readers  ;  we  neverthe- 

*  That  the  quotations  are  more  thinly  drown  in  thefe,  than 
in  the  writings  of  the  next,  and  of  fucceeding  ages,  is,  in  a 
good  meafure,  accounted  for  by  the  obfervation,  that  the  fcrip. 
tures  of  the  New  Tedament  had  not  yet,  nor  by  their  recency 
hardly  could  have,  become  a  general  part  of  Chridian  educa¬ 
tion;  read,  as  the  Old  Tedament  was,  by  Jews  and  Chridians 
from  their  childhood,  and  thereby  intimately  mixing,  as  that 
had  lone  done,  with  all  their  religious  ideas,  and  with  their 
language  upon  religious  fubjefts.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  as 
foon  perhaps  as  could  be  expected,  this  came  to  be  the  cafe. 

nd  then  we  perceive  the  effect,  in  a  proportionably  Greater 
frequency,  as  well  as  copioufnefs  of  allufionj. 

f  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  258. 
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W$  reckon  up  in  them  between  twenty  and  thirty 
quotations  of  the  gofpels  and  a&s  of  the  apoftles, 
certain,  diftinft,  and  copious:  if  each  verfe  be 
counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  number ;  it 
each  expreffion,  a  very  great  one*. 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  gofpels 
within  the  compafs  of  half  a  page  ;  Ci  and  in  other 
w'ords  he  fays,  depart  from  me  into  outer  dark- 
<c  nefs,  which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan 
“  and  his  angels,”  (which  is  from  Matthew  xxv. 
41.)  «  And  again  he  faid  in  other  words,  I  give 

unto  you  power  to  tread  upon  ferpents  and  fcor- 
u  pions,  and  venomous  beafts,  and  upon  all  the 
power  of  the  enemy.”  (This  from  Luke  x.  19O 
«  And,  before  he  was  crucified,  he  faid,  the  ion 
«  of  man  muft  fnffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected 
“  of  the  Scribes,  and  Pharifees,  and  be  crucified,  and 
rife  again  the  third  day”.  (Xhis  from  Mark  viii. 

31).  t 

In  another  place  Juftin  quotes  a  paffage  in  the 

hiftory  of  Chrift’s  birth,  as  delivered  by  Matthew 
and  John,  and  fortifies  his  quotation  by  this  remark¬ 
able  teftimony  ;  “  as  they  have  taught,  who  have 
writ  the  hiftory  of  all  things  concerning  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  we  believe  them.” 

Quotations  alfo  are  found  from  the  gofpel  of  St. 

John. 

What,  moreover,  feems  extremely  material  to  be 
obferved,  is,  that  in  all  Juftin’s  works,  fiom  which 
might  be  extracted  almofi:  a  complete  life  of  Chrift, 
there  are  but  two  ini  lances,  in  which  he.  refers  to 
any  thing  as  faid  or  done  by  Chrift,  which  is  not 
delated  concerning  him  in  our  prefent  gofpels:  which 

%  c  He  cites  our  prefent  canon,  and  particularly  cur  join 
<  gofpels  continually,  I  dare  fay,  above  two  hundred  times. 
Jones’s  New  and  Full  Method.  Append.  Vol.  I.  p-  589>  ed- 
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fliews  that  thefe  gofpels,  and  thefe,  we  may  fay, 
alone,  were  the  authorities  from  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  of  that  day  drew  the  information  upon  which 
they  depended.  One  of  thefe  inftances  is  of  a  faying 
of  Chrift,  not  met  with  in  any  book  now  extant*. 
The  other  of  a  circumftance  in  Chrift’s  baptifm, 
namely,  a  fiery  or  luminous  appearance  upon  the 
water*  which,  according  to  Epiphanius,  is  noticed 
in  the  gofpel  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and  which  might  be 
true ;  but  which,  whether  true  cr  falfe,  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Juftin,  with  a  plain  mark  of  diminution, 
when  compared  with  what  he  quotes  as  retting  upon 
feripture  authority.  The  reader  will  advert  to  this 
diftinftion  ;  c  and  then,  when  Jefus  came  to  the 
«  river  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing,  as  Jefus 
6  defeended  into  the  water,  a  fire  alfo  was  kindled  in 
6  Jordan  ;  and  when  he  came  up  out  of  the  water, 
<  the  dp  files  of  this  our  Chrift  have  writ ,  that  the 
c  Holy  Ghoft  lighted  upon  him  as  a  dove/ 

All  the  references  in  Juftin  are  made  without 
mentioning  the  author  ;  which  proves  that  thefe 
books  were  perfectly  notorious,  and  that  there  were 
no  other  accounts  of  (Thrift  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft, 


*  6  Wherefore  alfo  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift  has  {aid,.  in  what- 
5  ever  I  fhall  find  you,  m  the  lame  I  will  alfo  judge  you. 
Poffibly  Juftin  defigned  not  to  quote  any  text,  but  to  reprefent 
the  fenfe  of  many  of  our  Lord’s  fayings.  Fabricius  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  faying  has  been  quoted  by  many  writers,  and 
that  Juftin  is  the  only  one  who  afcribes  it  to  our  Lord*  and 
that  perhaps  by  a  flip  of  his  memory. 

Words  refembling  thefe  are  read  repeatedly  in  Ezekiel ; 
4  I  will  judge  them  according  to  their  ways/  (vii.  3.  xxxiii. 
20.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Juftin  had  but  juft  before  ex- 
prefsly  quoted  Ezekiel.  Mr.  Jones  upon  this  circumftanefe 
founded  a  conjecture,  that  Juftin  writ  only  ‘  the  Lord  hath 
4  faid/  intending  to  quote  the  words  of  God,  or  rather  the 
fenfe  of  thofe  words,  in  Ezekiel,  and  that  fome  tranferiber, 
imagining  thefe  to  be  the  words  of  Chrift,  inferted  in  his  copy 
the  addition  “  Jefus  Chrift.”  Vol.  i.  p.  539* 
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no  others  fo  received  arid  credited,  as  to  make  it 
neceflary  to  diftinguifh  thefe  from  the  reft. 

But  although  Judin  mentions  not  the  author’s 
names,  he  calls  the  books,  65  Memoirs  compofed  by 
the  apoftles,”  44  memoirs  compofed  by  the  apof- 
ties  and  their  companions  which  defcriptions, 
the  latter  efpecially,  exafrly  fuit  with  the  titles  which 
the  gofpels  and  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

VIII.  Hegefippus  *  came  about  thirty  years  after 
Juftin,  His  ttftimony  is  remarkable  only  for  this 
particular  ;  that  he  relates  of  himfelf,  that,  travel¬ 
ling  from  Paleftine  to  Rome,  he  vifited  upon  his 
journey  many  bifhops ;  and  that  “  in  every  fuccef- 
“  fton,  and  in  every  city,  the  fame  doftrine  is 

taught,  which  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
Lord  preacheth.”  This  is  an  important  attefta- 
tion,  from  good  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity. 
It  is  generally  underftood  that  by  the  word  “  Lord,’’ 
Hegefippus  intended  fome  writing  or  writings,  con¬ 
taining  the  teaching  of  Chrift,  in  which  fenfe  alone, 
the  term  combines  with  the  other  terms  “  law  and 
“  prophet,”  which  denote  writings ;  and  together 
with  them  admits  of  the  verb  “  preacheth,”  in  the 
prefent  tenfe.  Then,  that  thefe  writings  were  fome 
or  all  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  from  hence,  that,  in  the  fragments 
of  his  works,  which  are  preferved  in  Eufebitis,  and 
in  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  enough,  though  it 
be  little,  is  left  to  (how,  that  Hegefippus  exprefled 
divers  things  in  the  ftyle  of  the  gofpels,  and  of  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoftles  ;  that  he  referred  to  the  hiftory 
in  the  fecond  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  recited  a 
jext  of  that  gofpel  as  fpoken  by  our  Lord. 

IX.  At  this  time,  viz.  about  the  year  170,  the 
(churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France  fent  a  re- 

lation 
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Jation  of  the  fufferings  of  their  martyrs  to  the 
churches  of  Afia  and  Phrygia*.  I  he  epiftle  is 
preierved  entire  by  Eufebius.  And  what  cariic^  in 
feme  meafure  the  teftimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 
higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bifliop 
Pothinus,  who  was  ninety  years  old,  and  whole 
early  life  consequently  mutt  have  immediately  joined 
in  with  the  times  of  the  apottles.  In  this  epiftle 
are  exaft  references  to  the  gofpels  of  Luke  and 
John,  and  to  the  Afts  of  the  apottles.  The  form 
of  reference  the  fame  as  in  all  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cles.  That  from  St.  John  is  in  thefe  words  :  “  then 
«  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by  the  Lord, 
cc  that  wrhofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
<c  doeth  God  Service  f,” 

X.  The  evidence  now  opens  upon  us  full  and 
clear.  Irenseus  J  fucceeded  Pothinus  as  biihop  of 
Lyons.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  difciple  of  Po¬ 
lycarp,  who  wras  a  difciple  of  John.  In  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  he  was  diftant  not  much  more  than 
a  century  from  the  publication  of  the  gofpels  ;  in 
his  inftruftion,  only  by  one  ftep  Separated,  fiom  the 
perfons  of  the  apoftles.  He  afferts  of  himfelf  and 
his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  reckon 
up,  in  all  the  principal  churches,  the  fucceffion  of 
bifhops  from  the  firfl  §•  I  remark  thefe  particulars 
concerning  Irenmus  with  more  formality  than  ufual  \ 
becaufe  the  teftimony  which  this  writer  afforas  to 
the  hiftorical  books  of  the  New  deftament,  to  then 
authority,  and  to  the  titles  which  they  beai,  is  ex- 
prefs,  pofitive,  and  exclufive.  One  principal  paf- 
fage,  in  which  this  teftimony  is.  contained,  opens 
with  a  precife  affertion  of  the  point  which  we  have 
Jaid  down  as  the  foundation  of  our  argument,  viz. 

%  lb.  vol.  I.  p*  332.  t  J0!111  xyh  2\ 
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that  the  dory  which  the  gofpels  exhibit  is  the  fiery 
which  the  apoftles  told.  “  we  have  not  received,5* 
faith  Irenes,  “  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  our 
fah  at  ion  by  any  others  than  thofe  by  whom  the 
^  gofpel  has  been  brought  to  us.  \J7hich  gofpel 
^  they  firft  preached,  and  afterwards,  by  the  will 
of  God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be 
foi  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.  —-For  after  that  our  Lord  rofe  from  the 
dead,  and  they  (the  apoftles )  \vere  endow*-,  d  from 
above  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  coming 
down  upon  them,  they  received  a  perfect  know* 
66  tedge  of  all  things.  They  then  went  forth  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the  blef- 
“  lings  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them,  and 
every  one  alike,  the  gofpel  of  God.  Matthew 
then,  among  the  jews,  writ  a  gofpel  in  their  own 
language,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching 
the  gofpel  at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there* 
And  after  their  exit,  Mark  alio,  the  difciple  and 
interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing 
cc  the  things  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter. 
■f‘  And  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in 
a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him  (Paul).  Af- 
terwards  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord,  who  alfo 
“  leaned  upon  his  bread,  he  likewife  publifhed  a 
gofpel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephefus  in  Alia.”  If 
any  modern  divine  fhould  write  a  book  upon  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels,  he  could  not  affert  it 
more  exprefsly,  or  date  their  original  more  diftinftly, 
than  Irenceus  hath  clone  within  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  publilhed. 

The  correfppndency,  in  the  days  of  Irenaeus,  of 
the  oral  and  written  tradition,  and  the  deduction  of 
the  oral  tradition  through  various  channels  from 
the  age  of  the  apoftles,  which  was  then  lately  palled, 
$nd?  by  confequence,  the  probability  that  the  books 
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truly  delivered  what  the  apo'ftles  taught,  is  inferred 
alfo  with  .ft rift,  regularity  from  another  paffage  of  his 
works.  “  The  tradition  of  the  apo  files  (this  Father 
faith)  hath  fpread  itfdf  over  the  whole  univerfe; 
“  and  al!  they,  who  fear ch  after  the  fources  of  truth, 
will  find  this  tradition  to  be  held  facred  in  every 
“  church.  We  might  enumerate  all  thofe  who 
“  have  been  appointed  biftiops  to  thefe  churches  by 
the  apoflles,  and  all  their  fucceffors,  up  to  our 
<c  days.  It  is  by  this  uninterrupted  fucceffion  that 
Ci  we  have  received  the  tradition  which  actually  ex- 
“  ids  in  the  church,  as  alfo  the  doctrines  of  truth, 
<c  as  it  was  preached  by  the  apoftles*.”  The  rea¬ 
der  will  obferve  upon  this,  that  the  fame  Irenceus, 
who  is  now  ftating  the  ftrength  and  uniformity  of 
the  tradition,  we  have  before  feen,  recognizing, 
in  the  fuiieft  manner,  the  authority  of  the  written 
records ;  from  which  we  are  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  they  were  then  conformable  to  each  other. 


I  have  faid,  that  the  teftimony  of  Iren  tens  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  our  gofpeis  is  exclufive  of  ail  others.  I 
allude  to  a  remarkable  paffage  in  his  works,  in 
which,  for  fome  reafons  fufficiently  fanciful,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  (how,  that  there  could  be  neither  more 


nor  fewer  gofpeis  than  four.  With  his  argument 
we  have  no  concern.  The  political  itfdf  proves 
that  four  and  only  four  gofpeis  were  at  that  time 
publicly  read  and  acknowledged.  That  thefe  were 
'  our  gofpeis,  and  in  the  date  in  which  we  now  have 
them,  is  fhown  from  many  other  places  of  this  wri¬ 
ter  befide  that  which  we  have  already  alleged. 
He  mentions  how  Matthew  begins  his  gofpel,  how 
Mark  begins  and  ends  his,  and  their  fuppofed  rea¬ 
fons  for  fo  doing.  He  enumerates  at  length  the 
fe  venal  paffages  of  Chrift’s  hiftory  in  Luke,"  which 
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are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  evangelifts.  He 
Hates  the  particular  defign  with  which  St.  John  com- 
pofed  his  gofpel,  and  accounts  for  the  doftrinal  de¬ 
clarations  which  precede  the  narrative. 

To  the  book  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  its  au¬ 
thor  and  credit,  the  teftimony  of  Irenaeus  is  no  lefs 
explicit.  Referring  to  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s 
,  converfion  and  vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that 
book,  “  Nor  can  they  (fays  he,  meaning  the  parties 
cc  with  whom  he  argues)  fliow  that  he  is  not  to 
€C  be  credited,  who  has  related  to  us  the  truth  with 
66  the  greatefl  exaftnefs.”  In  another  place,  he  has 
accurately  colle&ed  the  feveral  texts,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  hiftory  is  reprefented  as  accompanying 
St.  Paul,  which  leads  him  to  deliver  a  fummary  of 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  lad  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book. 

In  an  author,  thus  abounding  with  references  and 
allufions  to  the  feriptures,  there  is  not  one  to  any 
apocryphal  Chriftian  writing  whatever.  This  is  a 
broad  line  of  diftin&ion  between  our  {acred  books, 
and  the  pretenfions  of  all  others. 

The  force  of  the  teftimony  of  the  period  which 
we  have  confidered,  is  greatly  (Lengthened  by  the 
obfervation,  that  it  is  the  teftimony,  and  the  concur¬ 
ring  teftimony,  of  writers  who  lived  in  centuries  re¬ 
mote  from  one  another.  Clement  fiourifhed  at 
Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna, 
Juftin  Martyr  in  Syria,  and  Irenaeus  in  France. 

XL  Omitting  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus,  who 
lived  about  this  time*  ;  in  the  remaining  works  of 
the  former  of  whom  are  clear  references  to  Mark 
and  Luke  ;  and  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  who  was 
biftiop  of  Antioch,  the  fixth  in  fucceffion  from  the 
iapoftles,  evident  allufions  to  Matthew  and  John,  and 
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probable  allufions  to  Luke,  (which,  confidering  the 
nature  of  the  compofitions,  that  they  were  addrdfed 
to  heathen  readers,  is  as  much  as  could  be  expeft- 
ed) ;  obferving  alfo,  that  the  works  of  two  learned 
Chriftian  writers  of  the  fame  age,  Milriades  and 
Panttenus*,  are  now  loft ;  of  which  Miltiades  Eu- 
febius  records,  that  his  writings  “  were  monuments 
“  of  zeal  for  the  divine  oracles and  which  Pan- 
tnenus,  as  Jerome  teftifies,  was  a  man  of  prudence 
and  learning,  both  in  the  divine  fcriptures  and  fe- 
cuiar  literature,  and  had  left  many  commentaries 
upon  the  holy  fcriptures  then  extant :  paffing  by 
thcfe  without  further  remark,  we  come  to  one  of 
the  moll;  voluminous  of  ancient  Chriftian  writers, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  f.  Clement  followed  Ire- 
naeus  at  the  diftance  of  only  fixteen  years,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  faid  to  maintain  the  feries  of  teftimony 
in  an  uninterrupted  continuation. 

In  certain  of  Clement’s  works,  now  loft,  but  of 
which  various  parts  are  recited  by  Eufebius,  there 
is  given  a  diftinft  account  of  the  order  in  which  the 
four  gofpels  were  written.  The  gofpeis,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  Genealogies,  were  (he  fays)  written  firft, 
Mark’s  next,  at  the  inftance  of  Peter’s  followers’ 
and  John’s,  the  laft ;  and  this  account  (he  tells  us) 
that  he  had  received  from  Prelbyters  of  more  an¬ 
cient  times.  This  teftimony  proves  the  following 
points;  that  thefe  gofpels  were  the  hiftories  of 
Chrift  then  publicly  received,  and  relied  upon  ;  that 
the  dates,  occafions,  and  circumftances  of  their  pub¬ 
lication,  were  at  that  time  fubjefts  of  attention  and 
enquiry  amongft  Chriftians.  In  the  works  of  Cle¬ 
ment  which  remain,  the  four  gofpels  are  repeatedly 
quoted  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  and  the  a£h 
of  tne  apoftles  is  exprefsly  afcribed  to  Luke.  In 
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one  place,  after  mentioning  a  particular  eircum* 
fiance,  he  adds  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  We  have 
not  this  paffage  in  the  four  gofpels  delivered  to  usi 
but  in  that  according  to  the  Egyptians  ;”  which 
puts  a  marked  diflinftion  between  the  four  gofpels 
and  all  other  hiftories,  or  pretended  hiftories  of 
Chrift.  In  another  part  of  his  works,  the  perfeft 
confidence,  with  which  he  received  the  gofpels,  is 
fignified  by  him  in  thefe  words :  66  That  this  is  true 
“  appears  from  hence,  that  it  is  written  in  the  gof- 
pel  according  to  St.  Luke ;”  and  again,  “  I  need 
not  ufe  many  words,  but  only  to  allege  the  evan- 
pelic  voice  of  the  Lord.”  His  quotations  are 
numerous.  The  fayings  of  Chrift,  of  which  he 
alleges  many,  are  all  taken  from  our  gofpels,  the 
fingle  exception  to  this  obfervation  appearing  to  be 
a  loofe*  quotation  of  a  paffage  in  St.  Matthew's 
gofpei. 

XII.  In  the  age  in  which  they  lived  f,  Tertullian 
pins  on  with  Clement.  The  number  of  the  gofpels 
then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelifts,  and 
their  proper  defcriptions,  are  exhibited  by  this  wri¬ 
ter  in  one  fliort  fentence ; — “  Among  the  apoftles> 
“  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the  faith  ;  among 
l£  apoftolical  men ,  Luke  and  Mark  refrefib.  it.”  The 
next  paffage  to  he  taken  from  lertulli&n,  affords  as 
complete  an  atteflation  of  the  authenticity  of  our 


*  Aik  great  things,  and  the  {mail  fhall  be  added  unto 
«  you.”  Clement  rather  chofe  to  expound  the  words  ot  Mat¬ 
thew  (vi.  than  literally  to  cite  them  5  and  this  is  mod  un* 
deniably  proved  by  another  place  in  the  fame  Clement,  where 
he  both  produces  the  text  and  thefe  words  as  an  expofition  : 

_ Seek  ye  fil'd  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteoufnefs, 

«  for  thefe  are  the  great  things  ;  but  the  fmall  things,  and  things 
«  relating  to  this  life,  {hall  be  added  unto  you.”  Jones’s  New 

and  Full  Method,  vol.  I.  p.  553* 
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books,  as  can  be  well  imagined.  After  enumerating 
the  churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul,  at 
Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  Theffalonica,  and 
Ephefus ;  the  church  of  Rome  eftablifbed  by  Peter 
and  Paul ;  and  other  churches  derived  from  John  ; 
he  proceeds  thus : — u  I  fay  then,  that  with  them, 
u  but  not  with  them  only  which  are  apoftolical,  but 
“  with  all  who  have  fellowfhip  with  them  in  the 
(<  fame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  firft  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  main- 
u  tain  and  prefently  afterwards  adds— ;c  The 
<c  fame  authority  of  the  apoftolical  churches  will 
“  fupport  the  other  gofpels,  which  we  have  from 
them,  and  according  to  them,  I  mean  John’s  and 
6i  Matthew’s,  although  that  like-wife,  which  Mark 
6C  publiftied,  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter’s,  whofe  inter- 
ts  preter  Mark  was.”  In  another  place  Tertullian. 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  gofpels  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning,  as  well 
as  Luke’s.  This  noble  teftimony  fixes  the  univer- 
fality  with  which  the  gofpels  were  received,  and 
their  antiquity ;  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all, 
and  had  been  fo  from  the  firft.  And  this  evidence 
appears  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  books.  The  reader  mufl 
be  given  to  underhand  that,  when  Tertullian  ipeaks 
of  maintaining  or  defending  (tuendi)  the  gofpel  of 
St.  Luke,  he  only  means  maintaining  or  defending 
the  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Luke  received  by 
Chriftian  churches,  in  oppofition  to  certain  curtailed 
copies  ufed  by  Marcion,  againft  whom  he  writes. 

This  author  frequently  cites  the  Afts  of  the  apof- 
ties  under  that  title,  once  calls  it  Luke’s  commen¬ 
tary,  and  obferves  how  St.  Paul’s  epiftles  confirm  it. 

After  this  general  evidence,  it  is  unneceffary  to 
add  particular  quotations.  Thefe,  however,  are  fo 
numerous  and  ample,  as  to  have  led  Dr.  Lardner  to 

cbferve, 
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obferve,  cc  that  there  are  more,  and  larger  quota- 
cc  tions  of  the  fmall  volume  of  the  New  Teftament 
in  this  one  Chriftian  author  than  there  are  of  all 
the  works  of  Cicero  in  writers  of  all  chara&ers 
for  feveral  ages*.” 

o 

Tertullian  quotes  no  Chriftian  writing  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  fcriptures,  and  no  fpurious  book 
at  all ;  a  broad  line  of  diftinSion,  we  may  once 
more  obferve,  between  our  facred  books  and  all 
others.  f  - 

We  may  again  like  wife  remark  the  wide  extent 
through  which  the  reputation  of  the  gofpels,  and 
of  the  afts  of  the  apofties,  had  fpread,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  confent  in  this  point  of  diftant  and  independent 
iocieties.  It  is  now  only  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  fince  Chrift  was  crucified  ;  and  within  this 
period,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  apoftolical  fathers  who 
have  been  noticed  already,  we  have  Juftin  Martyr 
at  Neapolis,  Theophilus  at  Antioch,  Irenmus  in 
France,  Clement  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at  Car¬ 
thage,  quoting  the  fame  books  of  hiftorical  fcrip¬ 
tures,  and,  I  may  fay,  quoting  thefe  alone. 

XIII.  An  interval  of  only  thirty  years,  and  that 
occupied  by  no  fmall  number  of  Chriftian  writers f, 
whofe  works  only  remain  in  fragments  and  quota¬ 
tions,  and  in  every  one  of  which  is  feme  reference 
or  other  to  the  gofpels,  (and  in  one  of  them  (Hip- 
polytus,  as  preferved  in  Theodoret)  is  an  abftradt  of 
the  whole  gofpel  hiftory)  brings  us  to  a  name  of 
great  celebrity  in  Chriftian  antiquity,  OrigenJ  of 
Alexandria,  who,  in  the  quantity  of  his  writings, 

*  Lardner’s  Cred.  vol.  II.  p.  647. 

f  Minucius  Felix,  Apollonius,  Caius,  Afterius,  Urbanus, 
Alexander  Bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  Hippolytus,  Ammonius,  Ju 
lius  Africanus. 

X  lb.  voh  III.  p.  234. 
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exceeded  the  mod  laborious  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Nothing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon 
the  fubje#  now  under  confideration,  and,  from  a 
writer  of  his  learning  and  information,  more  fatis- 
faftory,  than  the  declaration  of  Origen,  preferved, 
in  an  extra#  from  his  works,  by  Eufebius :  cc  That 
“  the  four  gofpels  alone,  are  received  without  dif- 
pute,  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  heaven;” 
to  which  declaration  is  immediately  fubjoined  a  brief 
hiftory  of  the  refpeftive  authors,  to  whom  they  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  aferibed.  The  language 
holden  concerning  the  gofpels  throughout  the  works 
of  Origen  which  remain,  entirely  correfponds  with 
%hc  teftimony  here  cited.  His  atteftation  to  the  afts 
of  the  apoftles  is  no  lefs  pofitive :  cc  And  Luke  alfo 
“  once  more  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  aSs  of 
cc  the  apoftles.”  The  univerfality  with  which  the 
feriptures  were  then  read,  is  well  ftgnified  by  this 
writer,  in  a  paffage  in  which  he  has  occafion  to  ob» 
ferve  againft  Celfus,  “  That  it  is  not  in  any  private 
“  books,  or  fuch  as  are  read  by  a  few  only,  and 
C(  thofe  ftudious  perfons,  but  in  books  read  by  every 
“  body,  that  it  is  written,  the  invifible  things  of 
<c  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
*6  feen,  being  underftood  by  things  that  are  made.” 
It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  Angle  out  quotations  of  ferip- 
ture  from  fuch  a  writer  as  this.  We  might  as  well 
make  a  fdeftion  of  the  quotations  of  feripture  in  Di% 
Clark’s  fermons.  They  are  fo  thickly  Town  in  the 
works  of  Origen,  that  Dr.  Mill  fays,  “  If  we  had 
4C  all  his  works  remaining,  we  (hould  have  before  11s 
<c  almoft  the  whole  text  of  the  Bible*.” 

Origen  notices,  in  order  to  cenfure,  certain  apo¬ 
cryphal  gofpels.  He  alfo  ufes  four  writings  of  this 
fort  $  that  is,  throughout  his  large  works  he  once 


*  Mill,  proleg.  cap.  vi  p.  66* 


or 
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or  twice,  at  the  mod,  quotes  each  of  the  four  ;  but 
always  with  feme  mark,  either  of  direft  reprobation, 
or  of  caution  to  his  readers,  manifeftly  edeeming 
them  of  little  or  of  no  authority. 

XIV.  Gregory,  Billiop  of  Neoccefarea,  and  Bio- 
nyfius  of  Alexandria,  were  fcholars  of  Origen.—- 
Their  tedimony,  therefore,  though  full  and  parti¬ 
cular,  may  be  reckoned  a  repetition  only  of  his. 
The  feries,  however,  of  evidence,  is  continued  by 
Cyprian,  Bifhop  of  Carthage,  who  flouridied  within 
twenty  years  after  Origen*  u  The  church  (fays  this 
C4  father)  is  watered,  like  Paradife,  by  four  rivers, 
cc  that  is,  by  four  gofpelsV  The  ACIs  of  the  A  pod- 
ties  is  alfo  frequently  quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that 
name,  and  tiuder  the  name  of  the  64  divine  fenp- 
<c  turesd*  In  his  various  writings,  are  fuch  condant 
and  copious  citations  of  feripture,  as  to  place  this 
part  of  the  tedimony  beyond  controverfy.  Nor  is 
there,  in  the  works  of  this  eminent  African  Bifliop, 
one  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocryphal  Chridian 


writing. 

XV.  Faffing  over  a  crowd *  of  writers  following 
Cyprian,  at  different  didances,  but  all  within  forty 
years  of  his  time,  and  who  all,  in  the  imperfeft  re¬ 
mains  of  their  works,  either  cite  the  hiftoricaj  ferip- 
tures  of  the  New  Tedament,  or  fpeak  of  them  in 
terms  of  profound  refpeff ;  I  dingle  out  Vicforin, 
Bifliop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany,  merely  on  account 
of  the  remotends  of  his  lunation  from  that  of  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  who  were  Africans  ;  by  which  circum- 
fiance,  his  tedimony  taken  in  conjunction  with  theirs, 
proves  that  the  feripture  hidorics,  and  the  fame  1m- 


*  Novatuc,  Rc me,  A.  X).  251* 
2:9.  Cornmodian,  A.  D.  270. 
Jj.  270.  Theognoftus,  A.  D.  2 
D.  290.  Fhileas,  Egypt,  296. 


Dionyfius,  Rome,  A.  D. 
Anatolius,  Laodicea,  A. 
82.  Methodius,  Lycia,  A. 
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tories,  were  known  and  received  from  one  fide  of 
the  Chriflian  world  to  the  Other.  This  Biftiop  * 
lived  about  the  year  290  ;  add  in  a  commentary 
upon  this  text  of  the  Revelation,  “  the  firft  was  like 
c<  a  lion,  the  fecond  like  a  calf,  the  third  like  a  man, 
“  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle,”  he  makes  out 
that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended  the  four  gof- 
pels,  and,  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  thefymbols,  he 
recites  the  fubjeft  with  which  each  evangelift  opens 
his  hiftory.  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but  the  tef- 
timony  pofitive.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the  a&s  of 
the  apoftles. 

XVI.  Arnobius  and  La<ftantius#,  about  the  year 
300,  compofed  formal  arguments  upon  the  credibi¬ 
lity  ol  the  Chriflian  religion.  As  thefe  arguments 
were  addrefled  to  Gentiles,  the  authors  abftain  from 
quoting  Chriflian  books  by  name ,  one  of  them  giving 
this  very  reafon  for  his  referve  :  but  when  they  come 
to  ftate,  for  the  information  of  their  readers,  the 
outlines  of  Chrift’s  hiftory,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
draw  their  accounts  from  our  gofpels,  and  from  no 
other  fources ;  for  thefe  ftatements  exhibit  a  fum- 
mary  of  almoft  every  thing  which  is  related  of 
Chrift’s  aftions  and  miracles  by  the  four  evangelifts. 
Arnobius  vindicates,  without  mentioning  their  names, 
the  credit  of  thefe  hiftorians,  obferving  that  they 
were  eye-witnefles  of  the  fails  which  they  relate, 
and  that  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  eompofition 
was  rather  a  confirmation  of  their  teftimony,  than 
an  objection  to  it.  Laftantius  alfo  argues  in  defence 
of  the  religion,  from  the  confiftency,  fimpliciiy,  dif- 
intereftednefs,  and  fufferings  of  the  Chriflian  hifto¬ 
rians,  meaning  by  that  term  our  evangelifts. 

*  Ibid  vol.  V.  p.  214. 

f  Ibid  vol.  VII.  p.  43,  20r. 
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XVII.  We  clofe  the  feries  of  teftimonies  "with 
that  of  Euiehius*,  Bifhop  of  Caefarea,  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  the  year  315,  contemporary  with,  or  pof- 
terior  only  by  fifteen  years,  to  the  two  authors  laft 
cited.  This  voluminous  writer,  and  moft  diligent 
collector  of  the  writings  of  others,  befide  a  variety 
of  large  works,  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  affairs  of 
Chriftianity  from  its  origin  to  his  own  time.  His 
teftimony  to  the  fcriptures,  is  the  teftimony  of  a  man 
much  converfant  in  the  works  of  Chriflian  authors, 
written  during  the  three  firft  centuries  of  its  mra  ; 
and  who  had  read  many  which  are  now  loft.  In  a 
paffage  of  his  evangelical  demonftration,  Eufebius 
remarks,  with  great  nicety,  the  delicacy  of  two  of 
the  evangeiifts,  in  their  manner  of  noticing  any  cir- 
cumftance  which  regarded  themfelves,  and  of  Mark, 
as  writing  under  Peteris  direction,  in  the  circum- 
ftances  which  regarded  him.  rlhe  illuftration  of  this 
remark  leads  him  to  bring  together  long  quotations 
from  each  of  the  evangeiifts  ;  and  the  whole  paffage 
is  a  proof,  that  Eufebius,  and  the  Chriftians  of  thofe 
days,  not  only  read  me  gofpels,  but  ftudied  them 
with  attention  and  exa&nefs.  In  a  paffage  of  his 
ecclefiafticai  hiftory,  he  treats,  in  form,  and  at  large,, 
of  the  occafions  of  writing  the  four  gofpels,  and  of 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  The  title  of 
the  chapter  is  cc  Of  the  Order  of  the  Gofpels and 
it  begins  thus  :  “  Let  us  obferve  the  writings  of 
“  this  apoftle  John,  which  are  not  contradifted  by 
«c  any  ;  and,  firft  of  all,  muft  be  mentioned,  as  ac- 
66  knowledged  by  all,  the  gofpel  according  to  himv 
66  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under  heaven  ; 

and  that  it  has  been  juftly  placed  by  the  ancients 
“  the  fourth  in  order,  and  after  the  other  three, 

*  Ibid  vol.  VIII.  p.  33. 
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£C  may  be  made  evidenr  in  this  manner.”  Eufebius 
then  proceeds  to  (how  that  John  wrote  the  lad  of 
the  four,  and  that  his  gofpel  was  intended  to  fupply 
the  omiffions  of  the  others,  efpecially  in  the  part  of 
our  Lord’s  minidry,  which  took  place  before  the 
imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift.  He  obferves, 
“  that  rhe  apodles  of  Chrid  were  not  dudious  of 
66  the  ornaments  of  compofition,  nor  indeed  forward 
<c  to  write  at  all,  being  wholly  occupied  with  their 
cc  minidry.” 

This  learned  author  makes  no  ufe  at  all  of  Chrif- 
tian  writings,  forged  with  the  names  of  Chrid’s  apof¬ 
tles,  or  their  companions. 

We  clofe  this  branch  of  our  evidence  here ;  be- 
caufe,  after  Eufebius,  there  is  no  room  for  any 
quedion  upon  the  fubjeft,  the  works  of  Chridian 
•writers  being  as  full  of  texts  of  fcripture,  and  of  re¬ 
ferences  to  fcripture,  as  the  difcourfes  of  modern 
divines.  Future  tedimonies  to  the  books  of  fcrip¬ 
ture  could  only  prove  that  they  never  lod  their  cha- 
rafter  or  authority. 
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When  the  fcriptures  are  quoted ,  or  alluded  to>  they 
are  quoted  with  peculiar  refpedt ,  as  books  fui  generis , 
as  pofejjing  an  authority  which  belonged  to  no  other 
books ,  and  as  xonclwfim  in  all  quejlions  and  contro - 
vcrfes  amongft  Chrijlians . 

BeSIDE  the  general  (train  of  reference 
and  quotation,  which  uniformly  and  ftrongly  indi¬ 
cates  this  diftin&ion,  the  following  may  be  regarded 
as  fpecific  teftimonies. 

I.  Theophilus*,  Bifiiop  of  Antioch,  the  fixth  in 
fucceffion  from  the  apoftles,  and  who  flouriflied  little 
more  than  a  century  after  the  books  of  the  New 
Tefiament  were  written,  having  occafion  to  quote 
one  of  our  gofpeis,  writes  thus  :  ‘  Thefe  things  the 
6  holy  fcriptures  teach  us,  and  all  who  were  moved 
4  by  the  holy  fpirit,  among  whom  John  fays,  in  the 
c  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with 
4  God.5  Again  ;  ‘  concerning  the  righteoufnefs 
6  which  the  law  teaches,  the  like  things  are  to  be 
4  found  in  the  prophets  and  the  gofpeis ,  becaufe  that 
c  all  being  infpired,  fpoke  by  one  and  the  fame  fpirit 
4  of  Godf.5  No  words  can  teftify  more  ftrongly 
than  thefe  do,  the  high  and  peculiar  refpeft  in  which 
thefe  books  were  holden. 

II.  A  writer  againlt  ArtemonJ,  who  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  come  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  fcriptures,  in  a 
paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  ufes  thefe  expreifions : 

*  Lard.  Cred.  pr.  ii.  voi.  I.  p.  429. 

'j'  Laid.  Cred.  p.  44$*  t  Ih.  vol.  III.  p*  4°* 

6  Pcfiibly 
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c  Poflibly  what  they  (our  adverfaries)  fay,  might 
6  have  been  credited,  if  firjt  &f  all  the  divine  fcrip- 
c  tures  did  not  contradict  them  ;  and  then  the  wri- 
c  tings  of  certain  brethren,  more  ancient  than  the 
c  times  of  ViCfor.’  The  brethren  mentioned  by 
name,  are,  Juftin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  Ire- 
nasns,  Melito,  with  a  general  appeal  to  many  more 
nor  named.  This  paffage  proves,  firft,  that  there 
wras  at  that  time  a  collection  called  divine  fcriptures; 
fecondly,  that  thefe  fcriptures  were  eiteemed  of 
higher  authority  than  the  writings  of  the  moft  early 
and  celebrated  Chriftians. 

III.  In  a  piece  afcribed  to  Hippohtus*,  who  lived 
near  the  fame  time,  the  author  profeffes,  in  giving 
his  correfpondent  inflruftion  in  the  things  about 
which  he  enquires,  c  to  draw  out  of  the  facred  foun- 
‘  tain ,  and  to  fet  before  him  the  facred  fcriptures, 

6  what  may  afford  him  fatisfaftion.’  He  then  quotes 
immediately  Paul’s  epiftles  to  Timothy,  and  after¬ 
wards  many  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This 
preface  to  the  quotations,  carries  in  it  a  marked 
dillinftion  between  the  fcriptures  and  other  books. 

IV.  c  Our  affertions  and  difcourfes,’  faith  Orb 
genj,  c  are  unworthy  of  credit;  we  muff  receive 
6  the  fcriptures  as  witneffes.’  After  treating  of  the 
duty  of  prayer,  he  proceeds  with  his  argument  thus: 

1  what  w7e  have  faid  may  be  proved  from  the  divine 
6  fcriptures.’  In  his  books  againft  Celfus,  we  find 
this  paffage :  c  That  our  religion  teaches  us  to  feek 
c  after  wifdom,  {hall  be  fliowu,  both  out  of  the  an- 
c  cient  Jewifh  fcriptures  which  we  alfo  ufe,  and  out 
c  of  thofe  written  fince  Jefus,  which  are  believed  in 
c  the  churches  to  be  divine.’  Thefe  expreffions 
afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  peculiar  and  exciu- 
five  authority  which  the  fcriptures  poffeffed. 

1 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  HI.  p.  112.  f  lb.  p.  287,  288,  289. 
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V.  Cyprian,  Bifliop  of  Carthage*,  whofe  age 
lies  clofe  to  that  of  Origen,  earnedly  exhorts  Chrif- 
tian  teachers  in  all  doubtful  cafes,  6  to  go  back  to 
c  the  fountain  ;  and  if  the  truth  has  in  any  cafe  been 
c  diaken,  to  recur  to  the  gofpels  and  apodolic  wri¬ 
tings.5 — c  The  precepts  of  the  gofpel,5  fays  he  in 

another  place,  4  are  nothing  lefs  than  authoritative 
4  divine  leffons,  the  foundations  of  our  hope,  the 
4  fupports  of  our  faith,  the  guides  of  our  way,  the 
4  fafe-guards  of  our  courfe  to  heaven.5 

VI.  Novatusf,  a  Roman,  contemporary  with 
Cyprian,  appeals  to  the  fcriptures,  as  the  authority 
by  which  all  errors  were  to  be  repelled,  and  difputes 
decided.  4  That  Ghrid  is  not  only  man  but  God 
4  alfo,  is  proved  by  the  facred  authority  of  the  di- 
4  vine  writings.5 — 4  The  divine  fcripture  eafily  detefts 
4  and  confutes  the  frauds  of  heretics.5 — 4  It  is  not 
4  by  the  fault  of  the  heavenly  fcriptures,  which  ne- 
4  ver  deceive.5  Stronger  affertions  than  thefe  could 
not  be  ufed. 

VIE  At  the  dlffcance  of  twenty  years  from  the 
wrriter  lad  cited,  Anatolius];,  a  learned  Alexandrian, 
and  Bifhop  of  Laodicea,  fpeaking  of  the  rule  for 
keeping  Eaffer,  a  quedion  at  that  day  agitated  with 
much  earneflnefs,  fays  of  thofe  whom  he  oppofed, 
4  they  can  by  no  means  prove  their  point  by  the 
4  authority  of  the  divine  fcripture.5 

VIII.  The  Arians,  who  fprung  up  about  fifty 
years  after  this,  argued  flrenuoufly  againft  the  ufe 
of  the  words  confubffantial  and  elfence,  and  like 
phrafes ;  4  becaufe  they  were  not  in  fcripture §.5  And 
in  the  fame  drain,  one  of  their  advocates  opens  a 
conference  with  Augudine,  after  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  4  If  you  fay  what  is  reafonable,  I  mud  fubmit. 

/ 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  IV.  p.  840.  f  lb.  vol.  V.  p.  102. 

lb.  Cred.  vol.  V.  p.  146.  §  lb.  vol.  VII.  p.  283,  284. 
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4  If  you  allege  any  thing  from  the  divine  fcriptures, 
c  which  are  common  to  both,  1  mud  hear.  Bur 
*  unfcriptural  expreffions  (quae  extra  fcripturam  funr) 

4  deferve  no  regard/ 

Athanafius,  the  great  antagonid  of  Arianifm, 
after  having  enumerated  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tedament,  adds,  44  thefe  are  the  fountains  of 
44  falvation,  that  he  who  thirds  may  be  fatisfied  with 
44  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  thefe  alone 
44  the  doftrine  of  falvation  is  proclaimed.  Let  no 
44  man  add  to  them,  or  take  any  thing  from 
44  them*/’ 

IX.  Cyril,  Bifliop  of  Jerufalemf,  who  wrote 
about  twenty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Arian- 
ifm,  ufes  thefe  remarkable  words  :  44  concerning  the 
44  divine  and  holy  myderies  of  faith,  not  the  lead 
44  article  ought  to  be  delivered  without  the  divine 
44  fcriptures/’  We  are  affured,  that  Cyril’s  fcrip- 
tures  were  the  fame  as  ours,  for  he  has  left  us  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  books  included  under  that  name. 

X.  EpiphaniusJ,  twenty  years  after  Cyril,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  Arians,  and  the  followers  of  Origen, 
44  to  produce  any  palfage  of  the  Old  or  New  Tef- 
44  lament,  favouring  their  fentiments/’ 

XI.  Phaebadius,  a  Gallic  Bifliop  Vvho  lived  about 
thirty  years  after  the  council  of  Nice,  teflifies,  that 
44  the  bifhops  of  that  council  fird  confulted  the  fa- 
44  cred  volumes,  and  then  declared  their  faith§.” 

XII.  Bafil,  Bifliop  of  Csefarea,  in  Cappadocia, 
contemporary  with  Epiphanius,  fays,  44  that  hearers 
44  inftrufted  in  the  fcriptures,  ought  to  examine  what 
44  is  faid  by  their  teachers,  and  to  embrace  what  is 
44  agreeable  to  the  fcriptures,  and  to  rejefi  what  is 
44  otherwife  ||.” 


*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  XII.  p.  182.  f  lb.  vol.  VIII.  p.  276. 
t  lb.  p.  3i4*  £  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  52.  jj  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  124. 
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XIII.  Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  a  celebrated  writer 
of  the  fame  times,  bears  this  conclufiye  teftimony  to 
the  propofition  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  our  pre- 
fent  chapter  :  cc  The  truth  written  in  the  facred  vo- 
“  lume  of  the  gofpel,  is  a  perfeft  rule.  Nothing 
<c  can  be  taken  from  it,  nor  added  to  it,  without 
tc  great  guilt 

XIV.  If  we  add  Jerome  to  thefe,  it  is  only  for 
the  evidence  which  he  affords  of  the  judgment  of 
preceding  ages.  Jerome  obferves,  concerning  the 
quotations  of  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  that  is,  of 
writers  who  were  ancient  in  the  year  400,  that  they 
made  a  diftin&ion  between  books,  fome  they  quoted 
as  of  authority,  and  others  not :  which  obfervation 
relates  to  the  books  of  fcripture,  compared  with 
other  writings,  apocryphal  or  heathen  f. 


SECT.  III. 

The  fcripiures  were  in  very  early  times  colleded 

into  a  diftind  volume . 

IgNATIUS,  who  was  Bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch  within  forty  years  after  the  afcenfion,  and  who 
had  lived  and  converfed  with  the  apoftles,  fpeaks 
of  the  gofpel  and  of  the  apoftles,  in  terms  which 
render  it  very  probable,  that  he  meant  by  the  gof¬ 
pel,  the  book  or  volume  of  the  gofpels,  and  by  the 
apoftles,  the  book  or  volume  of  their  epiftles.  His 
words  in  one  place  arej,  “  fleeing  to  the  gofpel  as 


#  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  IX.  202.  f  lb.  vol.  X.  p.  123,  124. 

J  Ib<  pr.  ii.  vol.  I.  p.  180. 
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4  the  flefli  of  Jefus,  and  to  the  apoftles  as  the  pref- 
6  bytery  of  the  church  ;’  that  is,  as  Le  Clerc  in¬ 
terprets  them,  44  in  order  to  underhand  the  will  of 
4  God,  he  fled  to  the  gofpels,  which  he  believed  no 
4  lefs  than  if  Chrift  in  the  flefli  had  been  fpeaking 
4  to  him  ;  and  to  the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  whom 
*  he  efleemed  as  the  prelbytery  of  the  whole  Chrif- 
4  tian  church/  It  muft  be  older  ved,  that  about 
eighty  years  after  this  we  have  direft  proof,  in  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria*,  that  thefe  two 
names,  44  gofpel”  and  <4  apoflles,”  were  the  names 
by  which  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
the  diviflon  of  thefe  writings,  were  ufually  exprefled. 

Another  paflage  from  Ignatius  is  the  following  : — 
4  But  the  gofpel  has  fomewhat  in  it  more  excellent, 
4  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  his 
4  paflion,  and  refurreftion  f.’ 

And  a  third,  4  Ye  ought  to  hearken  to  the  pro- 
4  phets,  but  efpecialiy  to  the  gofpel,  in  which  the 
4  paflion  has  been  manifefted  to  us,  and  the  refurrec- 
4  tion  perfected/  In  this  laft  paflage  the  prophets 
and  the  gofpel  are  put  in  conjun&ion  ;  and  as  Igna¬ 
tius  undoubtedly  meant  by  the  prophets  a  collection 
of  writings,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  the  fame 
by  the  gofpel,  the  two  terms  ftanding  in  evident 
parallelism  with  each  other. 

This  interpretation  of  the  word  4  gofpel’  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted  from  Ignatius,  is  confirmed  by 
a  piece  of  nearly  equal  antiquity,  the  relation  of  the 
martyrdom  of '  Polycarp  by  the  church  of  Smyrna. 
4  All  things,’  fay  they,  4  that  went  before  were  done, 
4  that  the  Lord  might  fhow  us  a  martyrdom  accord- 
4  ing  to  the  gofpel,  for  he  expe&ed  to  be  delivered 
c  up  as  the  Lord  alfo  did  J/  And  in  another  place, 


*  Lard,  Cred.  voi.  II.  p.  516.  f  lb.  p.  182. 
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4  we  do  not  commend  thofe  who  ofter  themfelves, 

4  forafmuch  as  the  gofpel  teaches  us  no  fuch  thing*/ 
In  both  thefe  places,  what  is  called  the  gofpel  feems 
to  be  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  of  his  doc¬ 
trine. 

If  this  be  the  true  fenfe  of  the  paffages,  they  are 
not  only  evidences  of  our  proportion,  but  ftrong, 
and  very  ancient,  proofs  of  the  high  efteem  in  which 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  holden. 

II.  Eufebius  relates,  that  Quadratus  and  fome 
others,  who  were  the  immediate  fuccefiors  of  the 
apoftles,  travelling  abroad  to  preach  Chrift,  carried 
the  gofpels  with  them  and  delivered  them  to  their 
converts.  The  words  of  Eufebius  are,  4  then  tra- 
4  veiling  abroad,  they  performed  the  work  of  e-van - 
4  gelifls,  being  ambitious  to  preach  Chrift,  and  deli- 
4  ver  the  feripture  of  the  divine  gofpels  Eufebius 
had  before  him  the  writings  both  of  Quadratus  him- 
felf,  and  of  many  others  of  that  age,  which  are  now 
loft.  It  is  reaLnabie,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  he 
had  good  grounds  for  his  after  non.  What  is  thus 
recorded  of  the  gofpels  took  place  within  fixty,  or 
at  the  moil  feventy,  years  after  they  were  publiihed  ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  they  muft,  before  this  time, 
and,  it  is  probable,  long  before  this  time,  have  been 
in  general  ufe,  and  in  high  efteem  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  apoftles  ;  inafmuch  as  they  were  now, 
we  find,  collected  into  a  volume,  and  the  immediate 
fucccflfors  of  the  apoftles,  they  who  preached  the 
religion  of  Chrift  to  thofe  who  had  not  already 
heard  it,  carried  the  volume  with  them,  and  delivered 
it  to  their  converts. 

HI.  Irenmus,  in  the  year  178+’  Puts  l^e  cvanSf- 
lie  and  apoftolic  writings  in  connexion  with  the  law 
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and  the  prophets,  manifeilly  intending  by  the  one  a 
code  or  collection  of  Chriftian  facred  writings,  as 
the  other  expreffed  the  code  or  collodion  of  Jew- 
ifh  facred  writings.  And, 

IV.  Melito,  at  this  time  bifhop  of  Sardis,  writing 
to  one  Onefimus,  tells  bis  correspondent  #,  that  he 
had  procured  an  accurate  account  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament.  The  occurrence,  in  this  paf* 
fage,  of  the  term  Old  Teftament,  has  been  brought 
to  prove,  and  it  certainly  does  prove,  that  there  was 
then  a  volume  or  collection  of  writings  called  the 
New  Teftament. 

V.  In  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about 
fifteen  years  after  the  laft  quoted  teftimony,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Chriftian  fcriptures  were  divided 
into  two  parts,  under  the  general  titles  of  the  gofpels 
and  apoftles  ;  and  that  both  thefe  were  regarded  as 
of  the  higheft  authority.  One,  out  of  many  expref- 
fions  of  Clement  alluding  to  this  diftribution,  is  the 
following  : — c  There  is  a  confent  and  harmony  bc- 
c  tween  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  apoftles  and 
c  the  gofpel  j-.’ 

VI.  The  fame  divifion,  c  prophets,  gofpels,  and 
c  apoftles,’  appears  in  Tertullian  J,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Clement.  The  collection  of  the  gofpels  is 
likewife  called  by  this  writer  the  c  Evangelic  inftru- 
6  ment  §  ;’  the  whole  volume,  the  c  New  Teftament 
and  the  two  parts,  the  c  Gofpels  and  Apoftles  |j.’ 

VII.  From  many  writers  aifo  of  the  third  century, 
and  efpecially  from  Cyprian,  who  lived  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  it  is  collefted,  that  the  Chriftian  fcriptures 
were  divided  into  two  codes  or  volumes,  one  called 
the  c  gofpels  or  fcriptures  of  the  Lord,’  the  other, 
the  c  Apoftles,  or  eptftles  of  the  Apoftles^-.’ 

*  Lard.  Cred.  p.  331.  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  516. 

t  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  631.  §  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  574. 
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VIII.  Eufebius,  as  we  have  already  feen,  takes 
fome  pains  to  {how,  that  the  gofpel  of  St.  John  had 
been  juftly  placed  by  the  ancients  6  the  fourth  in 
4  order,  and  after  the  other  three  *.*  Thefe  are 
the  terms  of  his  proportion  ;  and  the  very  intro¬ 
duction  of  fuch  an  argument  proves  inconteftibly, 
that  the  four  gofpels  had  been  collected  into  a  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  exclulion  of  every  other  ;  that  their 
order  in  the  volume  had  been  adjufted  with  much 
confideration  ;  and  that  this  had  been  done  by  thofe 
who  were  called  ancients  in  the  time  of  Eufebius. 

In  the  Dioclefian  perfecution  in  the  year  303,  the 
fcriptures  were  fought  out  and  burnt f;  many  fuf- 
fered  death  rather  than  deliver  them  up  ;  and  thofe 
who  betrayed  them  to  the  perfecutors  were  accounted 
as  Iapfed  and  apoftate.  On  the  other  hand,  Con- 
ftantine,  after  his  converfion,  gave  directions  for 
multiplying  copies  of  the  divine  oracles,  and  for 
magnificently  adorning  them  at  the  expence  of  the 
imperial  treafuryj.  What  the  Chriftians  of  that  age 
fo  richly  embellifhed  in  their  profperity,  and,  which 
is  more,  fo  tenacioufly  preferved  under  perfecution, 
was  the  very  volume  of  the  New  T  eft  ament  which 
we  now  read. 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  VIII.  p.  90^  f  lb.  vol.  VII.  p*  214.  et  feq, 
lb.  p.  432. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Our  prefent  j acred  writings  were  foon  dijlinguijhed  by 
appropriate  names  and  titles  of  refpecl. 

I.  PoLYCARP:— ‘  I  truft  that  ye 

5  are  well  exercifed  in  the  holy  fcriptures — as  in 
c  thefe  fcriptures  it  is  faid,  be  ye  angry  and  fin  not, 

*  and  let  not  the  fun  go  down  upon  your  wrath*/ 
This  pafiage  is  extremely  important;  becaufe  it 
proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  had  lived 
with  the  apoftles,  there  were  Chrifiian  writings  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  “  holy  fcriptures,”  or 
facred  writings.  Moreover,  the  text  quoted  by  Po¬ 
lycarp  is  a  text  found  in  the  cohesion  at  this  day. 
What  alfo  the  fame  Polycarp  hath  elfewhere  quoted 
in  the  fame  manner,  may  be  confidered  as  proved  to 
belong  to  the  collection;  and  this  comprehends  St. 
Matthew’s,  and,  probably,  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  the 
Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  ten  epiftles  of  Paul,  the  firft 
epiftle  of  Peter,  and  the  firft  of  Johnf.  In  another 
place  Polycarp  has  thefe  words:  cc  Whoever  per- 

6  verts  the  oracles  of  the  Lord  to  his  own  lufts,  and 
c  and  fays  there  is  neither  refurreCtion  nor  judgment, 
c  he  is  the  firft-born  of  fatan|/’  It  does  not  appear 
what  elfe  Polycarp  could  mean  by  the  66  oracles  of 
4  the  Lord,’  but  thofe  fame  c  holy  fcriptures,’  or 
facred  writings,  of  which  he  had  fpoken  before. 

II.  Juftin  Martyr,  whofe  apology  was  written 
about  thirty  years  after  Polycarp’s  cpiftie,  exprefsiy 
cites  fome  of  our  prefent  hiftories  under  the  title  of 
gospel,  and  that,  not  as  a  name  by  him  firft  afcribed 

*Lard.  Cred,  vol.  I,  p,  203.  -fib.  p.223.  p  lb.  p.  222. 
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to  them,  but  as  the  name  by  which  they  were  gene* 
rally  known  in  his  time.  Mis  words  are  thefe  :• — 
4  For  the  apodles,  in  the  memoirs  compofed  by 
4  them,  which  are  called gofpels ,  have  thus  delivered 
4  it,  that  Jefus  commanded  them  to  take  bread,  and 
*  give  thanks*/  There  exids  no  doubt,  but  that 
by  the  memoirs  above-mentioned,  Judin  meant  our 
prefent  hiftorica!  fcriptures,  for,  throughout  his 
works,  he  quotes  thefe,  and  no  others. 

III.  Dionyfius,  Bifhop  of  Corinth,  who  came 
thirty  years  after  Judin,  in  a  paffage  preferved  in 
Eufebius,  (for  his  works  are  lod)  (peaks  of  4  the 
fcriptures  of  the  Lord-]-/ 

IV.  And  at  the  fame  time,  or  very  nearly  fo,  by 
Irenaeus,  Bilhop  of  Lyons  in  France*,  they  are  called 
4  divine  fcriptures,’ — ' 6  divine  oracles,’ — 4  fcriptures 
of  the  Lord,’—4  evangelic  and  apoftolic  writings  §/ 
The  quotations  of  Irenasus  prove  decidedly  that  our 
prefent  gofpels,  and  thefe  alone,  together  with  the 
afts  of  the  apodles,  were  the  hiflorical  books  com¬ 
prehended  by  him  under  thefe  appellations. 

V.  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  is  quoted  by  Theophilus, 
Bifhop  of  Antioch,  contemporary  with  Irenasus, 
under  the  title  of  the  4  evangelic  voice  ||;’  and  the 
copious  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  publifhed 
within  fifteen  years  of  the  fame  time,  aferibe  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Tedament  the  various  titles  of 
4  facred  books,’— 4  divine  fcriptures,’ — c  divinely 
infpired  fcriptures,’ — *c  fcriptures  of  the  Lord, 

4  the  true  evangelical  canon ^[/ 

VI.  Tertullian,  who  joins  on  with  Clement,  befide 
adopting  mod  of  the  names  and  epithets  above 

A;  , 

*  Lard.  Cred.  voi.  L  p.  271.  f  lb.  p.  298. 
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noticed,  calls  the  gofpels  c  our  digefta,’  in  allufion, 
as  it  (hould  feem,  to  fome  colle&ion  of  Roman  laws* 
then  extant. 

VII.  By  Qrigen,  who  came  thirty  years  alter 
Tertullian,  the  fame,  and  others  no  lefs  ftrong  titles, 
are  applied  to  the  Chriftian  fcriptures;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereunto,  this  writer  frequently  fpeaks  of  the 
c  Old  and  New  Teftament,’ — c  the  ancient  and  new 
fcriptures,’ — c  the  ancient  and  new  oracles j-.’ 

VIII.  In  Cyprian,  who  was  not  twenty  years 
later,  they  are  c  books  of  the  fpirit,5 — c  divine  foun¬ 
tains,’ — c  fountains  of  the  divine  fulnefsj.’ 

The  expreffions  we  have  thus  quoted  are  evidences 
of  high  and  peculiar  refpeft.  They  all  occur  within 
two  centuries  from  the  publication  of  the  books. 
Some  of  them  commence  with  the  companions  of 
the  apoftles  ;  and  they  increafe  in  number  and 
variety,  through  a  feries  of  writers,  touching  upon 
one  another,  and  deduced  from  the  firfl:  age  of  the 
religion. 


—  '  — — BBBB—w  ■  - 

/ 

SEC  T.  V. 

Our  fcriptures  were  publicly  read  and  expounded  in  the 
religious  afemblies  of  the  early  Chriftians . 


Justin  MARTYR,  who  wrote  in 
the  year  140,  which  was  feventy  or  eighty  years 
after  fome,  and  lefs,  probably,  after  others  of  the 
gofpels  were  published,  giving,  in  his  firft  apology. 


*  Lard.  Cred,  vol  II,  p.  630. 
t  lb.  vol  IV.  p,  844. 
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an  account  to  the  Emperor  of  the  Chridian  worlhip, 
has  this  remarkable  paffage : 

c  The  memoirs  of  the  apodles,  or  the  writings  of 
4  the  prophets,  are  read  according  as  the  time  allows, 
c  and,  when  the  reader  has  ended,  the  prefident 

*  makes  a  difcourfe,  exhorting  to  the  imitation  of  fo 
c  excellent  things 

A  few  fliort  obfervations  will  fliow  the  value  of 
this  teftimony. 

1.  The  c  memoirs  of  the  apodles,’  Judin  in 
another  place  exprefsly  tells  us  are  what  are  called 

*  gofpels;’  and  that  they  were  the  gofpels,  which 
we  now  ufe  is  made  certain  by  Judin’s  numerous 
quotations  of  them ,  and  his  filence  about  any  others. 

2.  Judin  defcribes  the  general  ufage  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  church. 

3*  Juftin  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly 
indituted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of 
edablidied  cudoms. 

2.  Tertullian,  who  followed  Judin  at  the  didance 
of  about  fifty  years,  in  his  account  of  the  religious 
afiemblies  of  the  Chridians  as  they  were  conduced 
in  his  time  fays,  c  We  come  together  to  recolleft 
c  the  divine  fcriptures;  we  nouridi  our  faith,  raife 
4  our  hope,  confirm  our  trud,  by  the  facred 
c  word 

3.  Eufebius  records  of  Origen,  and  cites  for  his 
authority  the  letters  of  bidiops  contemporary  with 
Oritren,  that,  when  he  went  into  Paledine  about  the 
year  216,  which  was  only  16  years  after  the  date  of 
Tertullian’s  tedimony,  he  was  defired  by  the  biihops 
of  that  country  to  difcourfe  and  expound  the  fcrip¬ 
tures  publicly  in  the  church,  though  he  was  not  yet 
ordained  a  prefbyterj.  This  anecdote  recognizes 

*  Lard.  Cred  vol.i.  p.273.  f  lb.  vol,  ii.  p.  628. 

t  lb.  voi  iii.  p.  68. 
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the  ufage,  nor  only  of  reading,  but  of  expounding* 
the  fcriptures;  and  both  as  fublifting  in  full  force. 
Origen  alfo  himfelf  bears  witnefs  to  the  fame  praftice: 
4  This  (fays  he)  we  do,  when  the  fcriptures  are  read 
4  in  the  church,  and  when  the  difcourfe  for  explica- 
4  tion  is  delivered  to  the  people*/  And,  what  is  a 
(till  more  ample  teftimony,  many  homilies  of  his 
upon  the  fcriptures  of  the  New  Teflament,  delivered 
by  him  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  church,  are  fliil 
extant. 

IV.  Cyprian,  whofe  age  was  not  twenty  years 
lower  than  that  of  Origen,  gives  his  people  an 
account  of  having  ordained  two  perfons,  who  were 
before  confeffors,  to  be  readers,  and  what  they 
were  to  read,  appears  by  the  reafon  which  he  gives 
for  his  choice: — 4  Nothing  (fays  Cyprian)  can  be 
4  more  fit,  than  that  he,  who  has  made  a  glorious 
4  confeffion  of  the  Lord,  fhould  read  publicly  in  the 
4  church;  that  he  who  has  fhown  himfelf  willing  to 

4  die  a  martyr,  fhould  read  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  by 

5  which  martyrs  are  made  j/ 

V.  Intimations  of  the  fame  cuffom  may  be  traced 
in  a  great  number  of  writers  in  the  beginning  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century.  Of 
thefe  teftimonies  I  will  only  ufe  one  as  being,  of 
itfelf,  exprefs  and  full.  Augufline,  who  appeared 
near  the  conclufi.on  of  the  century,  difplays  the 
benefit  of  the  Chriftian  religion  on  this  very  account, 
the  public  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  churches, 

4  where  (fays  he)  is  a  confluence  of  all  forts  of 
4  people  of  both  fexes,  and  where  they  hear  how 
4  they  ought  to  live  well  in  this  world,  that  they  may 
4  deferve  to  live  happily  and  eternally  in  another/ 
And  this  cuftom  he  declares  to  be  univerfal:  4  The 
4  canonical  books  of  fcripture  being  read  every 

*  L«rd.  Cred.  vol.  III.  p.  302.  f  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  S42. 
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*  where,  the  miracles  therein  recorded  are  well 

*  known  to  all  people*/ 

It  does  not  appear,  that  any  books  other  than  our 
prefent  fcriptures,  were  thus  publicly  read,  except 
that  the  epidle  of  Clement  was  read  in  the  church 
of  Corinth,  to  which  it  was  addreffed,  and  in  fome 
others;  and  that  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  read 
in  many  churches.  Nor  does  it  fubtra6t  much  from 
the  value  of  the  argument,  that  thefe  two  writings 
partly  come  within  it,  becaufe  we  allow  them  to  be 
the  genuine  writings  of  apodolical  men.  There  is 
not  the  lead  evidence,  that  any  other  gofpel,  than 
the  four  which  we  receive,  was  ever  admitted  to 
this  didinction. 


SECT.  VI. 

Commentaries  were  anciently  written  upon  the  fcrip¬ 
tures  ;  harmonies  formed  out  of  them;  different 
copies  carefully  collated;  and  verfions  made  of  them 
into  different  languages . 

INI  O  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the 

edeem  in  which  thefe  books  were  holden  by  the 

* 

ancient  Chridians,  or  of  the  fenfe  then  entertained 
of  their  value  and  importance,  than  the  induflry 
bedowed  upon  them.  And  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  value  and  importance  of  thefe  books  con¬ 
fided  entirely  in  their  genuinenefs  and  truth.  There 
was  nothing  in  them  as  works  of  tade,  or  as  compo- 
fitions,  which  could  have  induced  any  one  to  have 

*  Lard.  Cred.  voL  X.  p.  276,  et  feq. 
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written  a  note  upon  them.  Moreover  it  (hows  that 
they  were  even  then  confidered  as  ancient  books. 
Men  do  not  write  comments  upon  publications  of 
their  own  times  :  therefore  the  tdHmonies  cited 
under  this  head,  afford  an  evidence  which  carries  up 
the  evangelic  writings  much  beyond  the  age  of  the 
teffimonies  themfelves,  and  to  that  of  their  reputed 
authors. 

I.  Tati  an,  a  follower  of  Juftin  Martyr,  and  who 
flourilhed  about  the  year  170,  compofed  a  harmony, 
or  collation  of  the  gofpels,  which  he  called  DiateJJii- 
ron  of  the  four*.  The  title  as  well  as  the  work,  is 
remarkable  ;  becaufe  it  {hows  that  then,  as  now,  there 
were  four,  and  only  four  gofpels,  in  general  ufe  with 
Chriffians*  And  this  was  little  more  than  a  hund¬ 
red  years  after  the  publication  of  lome  of  them. 

II.  Pantcenus,  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  a  man 
of  great  reputation  and  learning,  who  came  twenty 
years  after  Tatian,  wrote  many  commentaries  upon 
the  holy  fcriptures,  which,  as  Jerome  teffifies,  were 
extant  in  his  timef. 

III.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  fliort  explica¬ 
tions  of  many  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
mem  j. 

IV.  Tertullian  appeals  from  the  authority  of  a 
later  verfion  then  in  ufe  to  the  4  authentic  Greek  §/ 

V.  An  anonymous  author,  quoted  by  Eufebius, 
and  who  appears  to  have  written  about  the  year 
212,  appeals  to  the  ancient  copies  of  the  fcriptures, 
in  refutation  of  fome  corrupt  readings  alleged  by 
the  followers  of  Arteinonj|. 

VI.  The  fame  Eufebius,  mentioned  by  name 
feveral  writers  of  the  church  who  lived  at  this  time, 
and  concerning  whom  he  fays,  c  there  ffill  remain 
6  divers  monuments  of  the  laudable  induftry  of  thole 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vcl  X.  p.  307  J  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  455. 

J  lb.  vcl.  II.  p.  462.  §  lb.  p.  638.  |!  Ib.  vol.  III.  p.  46. 
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6  ancient  and  ecclefiaftical  men/  (/,  e.  of  Chriftian 
writers,  who  were  confidered.  as  ancient  in  the  year 
300)  adds,  6  there  are  befides  treatifes  of  ma,ny 
c  others,  whofe  names  we  have  not  been  able  to 
*  learn,  orthodox  and  ecclefiaitical  men,  as  the  inter- 
c  pretations  of  the  divine  fcriptures,  given  by  each 
c  of  them,  fhow 

VII.  The  five  laft  teftimonies  may  be  referred  to 
the  year  200,  immediately  after  which,  a  period  of 
thirty  years  gives  us, 

Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  an  epifile  upon  the 
apparent  difference  in  the  genealogies  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  by  the 
diftinftion  of  natural  and  legal  defcent,  and  condufts 
his  hypothefis  with  great  indnftry  through  the  whole 
feries  of  generations-}-. 

Ammonius,  a  learned  Alexandrian,  who  compofed, 
as  Tatian  had  done,  a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels ; 
which  proves,  as  Tatian’s  work  did,  that  there  were 
four  gofpels,  and  no  more,  at  this  time  in  ufe  in  the 
church.  It  affords  alfo  an  inffance  of  the  zeal  of 
Chriltians  for  thofe  writings,  and  of  their  folicitude 
about  themj. 

And,  above  both  thefe,  Origen,  who  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries,  or  homilies,  upon  moil  of  the  books 
included  in  the  New  Teffament,  and  upon  no  other 
books  but  thefe.  In  particular,  he  wrote  upon  St. 
John’s  gofpel,  very  largely  upon  St.  Matthew’s,  and 
commentaries,  or  homilies,  upon  the  afts  of  the 
apoftles  §* 

VIII.  In  addition  to  thefe,  the  third  century  like- 
wife  contains, 

Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  a  very  learned  man, 
who  compared,  with  great  accuracy,  the  accounts  in 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  II.  p.  55 1.  f  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  170. 

t  lb.  p.  122.  §  lb.  p.  352,  192,  202,  245. 
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the  four  gofpeis  of  the  time  of  Chrifi/s  refurre&ion, 
adding  a  reflection  which  fhowed  his  opinion  of  their 
authority: — 1  Let  us  not  think  that  the  evangelifts 
*  difagree,  or  contradict  each  other,  although  there 
4  be  fome  fmall  difference;  but  let  us  honeftly  and 
4  faithfully  endeavour  to  reconcile  what  we  read*/ 

Victorin,  Bilhop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany,  who 
wrote  comments  upon  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  j. 

Lucian,  a  Prefbyter  of  Antioch,  and  Hefychius, 
an  Egyptian  Bifiiop,  who  put  forth  editions  of  the 
New  Teftament. 

IX.  The  fourth  century  fupplies  a  catalogue  J  of 
fifteen  writers,  who  expended  their  labours  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  whofe  works 
or  names  are  come  down  to  our  time;  amongft 
which  number,  it  may  be  fufficient,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fbowinc:  the  fentiments  and  the  ftudies  of  learned 
Chriftians  of  that  age,  to  notice  the  following: 

Eufebius,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  century, 
wrote  exprefsly  upon  the  difcrepancies  obfervable  in 
the  gofpeis,  and  likewife  a  treatife,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  what  things  are  related  by  four,  what  by 
three,  what  by  two,  and  what  by  one  evangelift§. 
This  author  alfo  certifies,  what  is  certainly  a  material 
piece  of  evidence,  that  the  writings  of  the  apoftles 
had  obtained  fuch  an  efteem,  as  to  be  tranflated  into 
every  language  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and 

*  Lard  Cred.  vol.  IV.  p.  661. 


J  Eufebius,  A.  D.  -  315 

Juvencus,  Spain,  -  330 

Theodore,  Thrace,  -  334 
Hilary,  Poi&iers,  -  354 

Fortunatiis,  -  -  -  340 

Apollinarius  of  Lao- 

dicea,  -  -  362 

Damahis,  Rome,  -  3 66 


t  Ih.  p. 195. 

Gregory,  Nyifen,  -  37 

Didymus  of  Alexandria  37c 
A  mb  role  of  Milan,  -  37, 

Diodore  of  Tarfus, 
Gaudentius  of  Brefcia 
Theodore  of  Cilicia, 

Jerome, 

Chryfoftom, 


37^ 

387 

394 

395 


§  lb.  vol.  VIII.  p.  46. 
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to  be  diligently  ftudied  by  all  nations*.  {  This  tef- 
timony  was  given  about  the  year  300  ;  how  long 
c  before  that  date  thefe  tranfLtions  were  made,  does 
6  not  appear. 

Damaicus,  Bifliop  of  Rome,  correfponded  with 
St.  Jerome  upon  the  expofition  of  difficult  texts  of 
feripture;  and,  in  a  letter  (till  remaining,  defires 
Jerome  to  give  him  a  clear  explanation  of  the  word 
Hofanna,  found  in  the  New  Teftament ;  ‘  he  (Da- 
c  mafeus)  having  met  with  very  different  interpreta- 
c  tions  of  it,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  commentaries 
c  of  catholic  writers  which  he  had  read  |. 5  This 
laft  claufe  fliows  the  number  and  variety  of  commen¬ 
taries  then  extant. 

Gregory  of  Nyffen,  at  one  time,  appeals  to  the 
mod  exaft  copies  of  St.  Mark’s  gofpel  ;  at  another 
time  compares  together,  and  propofes  to  reconcile, 
the  fevtral  accounts  of  the  refurreefion  given  by  the 
four  evangeiijis ;  which  limitation  proves,  that  there 
were  no  other  hiftories  of  Chrift  deemed  authentic 
befide  thefe,  or  included  in  the  fame  charafter  with 
thefe.  This  writer  obferves,  acutely  enough,  that 
the  difpofition  of  the  clothes  in  the  fepulchre,  the 
napkin  that  wTas  about  our  Saviour’s  head  not  lying 
with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a 
place  by  irfelf,  did  not  befpeak  the  terror  and  hurry 
of  thieves,  and  therefore  refutes  the  (lory  of  the 
body  being  ftolenj. 

Ambrofe,  Billiop  of  Milan,  remarked  various 
readings  in  the  Latin  copies  of  the  New  Teftament, 
and  appeals  to  the  original  Greek  ; 

And  Jerome,  towards  the  conclnfinn  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  put  forth  an  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in 
Latin,  corre&ed,  at  leaft  as  to  the  gofpels,  by 
Greek  copies,  6  and  thofe  (he  fays)  ancient.’ 

^  Lard.  Cred.  p.  201 .  J  lb.  Vol.  IX.  p.  108,  fib.  p.163. 

Laftlv, 
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Laftly,  Chryfoftom,  it  is  well  known,  delivered 
and  publifhed  a  great  many  homilies,  or  fermons, 
upon  the  gofpels  and  the  afts  of  the  apoftles. 

It  is  needlefs  to  bring  down  this  article  lower ;  but 
it  is  of  importance  to  add,  that  there  is  no  example 
of  Chriftian  writers  of  the  three  firft  centuries  c6m- 
pofing  comments  upon  any  other  books  than  thofe 
which  are  found  in  the  New  Teflament,  except  the 
Angle  one,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  commenting 
upon  a  book  called  the  revelation  of  Peter. 

Of  the  ancient  verfions  of  the  New  1  eftament, 
one  of  the  mod  valuable  is  the  Syriac.  Syriac  was 
the  language  of  Paleftine  when  Chriftianity  was  there 
firft  eft ab! tilled .  And  although  the  books  of  fcrip- 
tnre  were  written  in  Greek,  for  the  purpofe  of  a 
more  extended  circulation  than  within  the  precinfts 
of  Judea,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  would  foon  be 
tranflated  into  the  vulgar  language  of  the  country 
where  the  religion  firft  prevailed.  Accordingly,  a 
Syriac  tranflation  is  now  extant,  all  along,  fo  far  as 
appears,  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  bearing 
many  internal  marks  of  high  antiquity,  fupported  in 
its  pretenfions  by  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  Eaft, 
and  confirmed  by  the  difcovery  of  many  very  ancient 
manufcripts  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  It  is  about 
200  years  fince  a  Biftiop  of  Antioch  fent  a  copy  of 
this  tranflation  into  Europe  to  be  printed  ;  and  this 
feems  to  be  the  firft  time  that  the  tranflation  became 
generally  known  to  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Biftiop  of  Antioch’s  tcftament  was  found  to  contain 
all  our  books,  except  the  fecond  epiftie  of  Peter, 
the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  and  the  revelation  ; 
which  books,  however,  have  fince  been  difeovereu 
in  that  language  in  forne  ancient  manufcripts  of 
Europe.  But  in  this  collection,  no  other  book, 
befide  what  is  in  ours,  appears  ever  to  have  had  a 
place.  And,  which  is  very  worthy  of  obfervation, 

L  4  the 
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the  text,  though  preferved  in  a  remote  country 
and  without  communication  with  ours,  differs  from 
ours  ’veiy  little,  and  in  nothing  that  is  important* 


SECT.  VH, 

Our  fcripiures  were  received  by  ancient  Chrijticms  of 
dipt  tent  feds  and  perfuafons ,  by  many  heretics  as 
well  as  catholics ,  and  were  ujually  appealed  to  by 

both  fdcs  in  the  controverts  which  arofe  in  thofc 
days . 

The  three  moil  ancient  topics  of  con- 
troverfy  amongft  Chriftians,  ware  the  authority  of 
the  Jewifli  inftitution,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
nature  of  Chrift.  Upon  the  firft  of  thefe,  we  find, 
in  very  early  times,  one  clafs  of  heretics  rejecting 
the  Old  Teftament  entirely,  another  contending  for 
the  obligation  of  its  law,  in  all  its  parts,  through* 
out  its  whole  extent,  and  over  every  one  who  fought 
acceptance  with  God.  Upon  the  two  latter  lubje&s 
a  natural,  perhaps,  and  venial,  but  a  fruitlefs,  eager, 
and  impatient  curiofity,  prompted  by  the  philofophy, 
and  by  the  fcholaftic  habits  of  the  age,  which  car¬ 
ried  men  much  into  bold  hypothefes  and  conjectural 
folutions,  raifed  amongit  feme  who  profeffed  Chrif- 
tianity  very  wild  and  unfounded  opinions.  I  think 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  number  of 
thefe  bore  any  confiderabfe  proportion  to  the  body 
of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  and  amidft  the  difputes, 
which  fuch  opinions  neceiTarily  occafioned,  it  is  a 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  yoL  L  c,  xiv. 
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great  fatisfaftion  to  perceive,  what  in  a  vaft  plurality 
of  inftances  we  do  perceive,  all  Tides  recurring  to 
the  fame  fcriptures. 

I*.  Baftlides  lived  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles, 
about  the  year  120,  or  perhaps  foonerf.  He  re¬ 
jected  the  Jewifh  inftitution,  not  as  fpuricus,  but  as 
proceeding  from  a  being  inferior  to  the  true  God  ; 
and  in  other  refpe&s  advanced  a  fcheme  of  theology 
widely  different  from  the  general  dcftrine  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  which,  as  it  gained  over  fome 
difciples,  was  warmly  oppofed  by  Chriftian  writers 
of  the  fecond  and  third  century.  In  thefe  Writings 
there  is  pofitive  evidence,  that  Baftlides  received  the 
gofoel  of  Matthew  ;  and  there  is  no  fufficient  proof 
that  he  rejefted  any  of  the  other  three;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  he  wmote  a  commentary 
upon  the  gofpel,  fo  copious,  as  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  books;*. 

II.  The  Valentinians  appeared  about  the  fame 
time§.  Their  herefy  confifted  in  certain  notions 
concerning  angelic  natures,  which  can  hardly  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader.  They 
feem,  however,  to  have  acquired  as  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  any  of  the  feparifts  of  that  eaily  age.  Of 
this  feft,  Irenmus,  who  wrote  A.  D.  172,  exprefsly 
records,  that  they  endeavoured  to  fetch  arguments 
for  their  opinions,  from  the  evangelic  and  apoftolic 
writings  jf.  Hcracleon,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  the  feft,  and  who  lived  probably  fo  early  as  the 
year  125,  wrote  commentaries  uponLuke  and  John^fh 


*  The  materials  of  the  former  part  of  this  fe&ion  are  taker 
from  Dr  Lardner’s  hiftory  of  the  hererics  of  the  two  firft  centu- 
nes,  publifhed  fince  his  death,  with  additions  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 

jrJogg  of  Exeter,  and  inserted  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  works, 
of  the  edition  of  1788. 

t  v°h  IX-  P-271-  t  Ib-  P-  305,  30  6. 

$  VoV  IX*  ed*  ^88,  p.  350,  351.  ||  Vol.  I.  p.  383. 

Vol.  IX.  ed.  1.788,  P.  372.  ° 
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Some  obfervations  alfo  of  his  upon  Matthew  arc 
preferved  by  Origen*.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  he  received  the  whole  New  Teflament. 

III.  The  Carpocratians  wrere  alfo  early  heretics, 
little,  if  at  all,  later  than  the  two  preceding  f. 
Some  of  their  opinions  refembled,  what  we  at  this 
day  mean  by  Socinianifm.  With  refpeft  to  the 
fcriptures,  they  are  fpecifically  charged  by  Irenseus 
and  by  Epiphanius,  with  endeavouring  to  pervert  a 
paffage  in  Matthew,  which  amounts  to  a  pofitive 
proof,  that  they  received  that  gofpel  j.  Negatively, 
they  are  not  accufed  by  their  adverfaries,  of  rejefling 
any  part  of  the  New  Teflament. 

IV.  The  Sethians,  A.  D.  150  §;  the  Montanifls, 
A.  D.  1 56  ||;  the  Marcofians,  A-  D.  i6o^[;  Hermo- 
genes,  A.  D.  i8o##;  Praxias,  A.  D.  196H;  Arte- 
rrton,  A.  D.  200  \  \  ;  Theodotus,  A.  D.  200  ;  all 
included  under  the  denomination  of  heretics,  and  all 
engaged  in  controverfies  with  catholic  Chriflians, 
received  the  fcriptures  of  the  New  Teflament. 

V.  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  year  172,  went  into 
many  extravagant  opinions,  was  the  founder  of  a 
feft  called  Encratites,  and  was  deeply  involved  in 
difputes  with  the  Chriflians  of  that  age  ;  yet  Tatian 
fo  received  the  four  gofpels,  as  to  compofe  a  har¬ 
mony  from  them. 

VI.  From  a  writer,  quoted  by  Eufebius,  of  about 
the  year  200,  it  is  apparent  that  they,  who,  at  that 
time,  contended  for  the  mere  humanity  of  Chrift, 
argued  from  the  fcriptures  ;  for  they  are  accufed 
by  this  writer  of  making  alterations  in  their  copies, 
in  order  to  favour  their  opinions §§. 

*  Lard.  Cred.  volt  IX.  ed.  1781.  p.  353.  f  lb.  p.  309, 

J  lb.  p.  318.  §  lb.  p.455.  !|  lb.  p.  482. 

«[  lb.  p.  348.  **  lb.  p.  473.  ff  lb.  p.  433. 

Jt  lb,  p.  4 66.  f  J  lb.  vol.  III.  p.  46. 
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VII.  Origen’s  fentiments  excited  great  controver- 
fies ;  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and 
many  others,  condemning,  the  Rifhops  of  the  Eaft 
efpoufing  them  ;  yet  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  quef- 
tion,  but  that  both  the  advocates  and  adverfaries  of 
thefe  opinions  acknowledged  the  fame  authority  of 
feripture.  In  his  time,  which  the  reader  will  re¬ 
member  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  feriptures  were  publifhed,  many  diflfenfions  fub- 
fifted  amongfl  Chriftians,  with  which  they  were  re¬ 
proached  by  Celfus,  yet  Origen,  who  has  recorded 
this  accufation  without  contradiftimt  it,  neverthelefs 
teftifies, c  that  the  four  gofpels  were  received  without 
c  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  hea- 
c  ven#T 

VIII.  Paul  of  Samofata,  about  thirty  years  after 
Origen,  fo  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the  controverfy 
concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift,  as  to  be  the  fubjeft 
of  two  councils,  or  fynods,  affembled  at  Antioch, 
upon  his  opinions.  Yet  he  is  not  charged  by  his 
adverfaries  with  rejecting  any  book  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament.  On  the  contrary,  Epiphanius,  who  wrote 
a  hiftory  of  heretics  a  hundred  years  afterwards, 
fays,  that  Paul  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  doftrine 
by  texts  of  the  feripture.  And  Viucentius  Lirinen- 
fis,  A.  D.  434,  fpeaking  of  Paul  and  other  heretics 
of  the  fitme  age,  has  thefe  words  :  c  Here,  perhaps, 
c  fome  one  may  afic,  whether  heretics  alfo  urge  the 
c  teftimony  of  feripture.  They  urge  it  indeed,  ex- 
c  plicitly  and  vehemently  ;  for  you  may  fee  them 
c  flying  through  every  book  of  the  facred  lawfT 

IX.  A  controverfy  at  the  fame  time  exifled  with 
the  Noetians  or  Sabeilians,  who  feem  to  have  gone 
into  the  oppolite  extreme  from  that  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
rnofata,  and  his  followers.  Yet,  according  to  the 

*  Lard,  Cred.  vol.  IV.  p,  642.  f  lb.  vol.  XI.  p.  158. 
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exprefs  teftimony  of  Epiphanius,  Sabellius  received 
all  the  fcriptures.  And  with  both  fedfts  Catholic 
writers  conftantly  allege  the  fcriptures,  and  reply  to 
the  arguments  which  their  opponents  drew  from 
particular  texts.  This  is  a  proof,  that  parties,  who 
were  the  mod  oppolite  and  irreconcilcable  to  one 
another,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  fcripture, 
and  with  equal  deference. 

X,  And  as  a  general  teftimony  to  the  fame  point, 
may  be  produced  what  was  faid  by  one  of  the 
hifhops  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  which  was  holden 
a  little  before  this  time.  4  I  am  of  opinion  that 
4  blafphemous  and  wicked  heretics,  who  per^iert  the 
4  facred  and  adorable  words  of  the  fcriptures,  fhould 
4  be  execrated *.*  Undoubtedly  what  they  perverted 
they  received. 

XI.  The  Millenium,  Novatianifm,  the  baptifm  of 
heretics,  the  keeping  of  Eafter,  engaged  alfo  the 
attention,  and  divided  the  opinions  of  Chriftians,  at 
and  before  that  time  (and,  by  the  way,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  fuch  difputes,  though  on  fome  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  blamed,  {bowed  how  much  men  were 
in  earned:  upon  the  fubjeft)  yet  every  one  appealed 
for  the  grounds  of  his  opinion  to  fcripture  autho¬ 
rity.  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  who  flourifhed  A.  D. 
247,  defcribing  a  conference,  or  public  deputation, 
with  the  Millenarians  of  Egypt,  confelfes  of  them, 
though  their  adverfary,  4  that  they  embraced  what- 
4  ever  could  be  made  out  by  good  arguments  from 
4  the  holy  fcriptures  4-/  Novatus,  A.  D.  25 1,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  fame  rigid  femiments  concerning  the 
reception  of  thofe  who  had  lapfed,  and  the  founder 
of  a  numerous  feft,  in  his  few  remaining  works 
quotes  the  gofpei  with  the  fame  refpeft  as  other 
Chriftians  did;  and  concerning  his  followers  the 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vcl.  IX.  p.  S39.  f  lb.  vol.  IV.  p.  666. 
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teftimony  of  Socrates,  who  wrote  about  the  year 
440,  is  pofitive,  viz.  4  that,  in  the  difputes  between 
€  the  catholics  and  them,  each  fide  endeavoured  to 
c  fupport  itfelf  by  the  authority  of  the  divine  fcrip- 
4  tures  #d 

XII.  The  Donatifts,  who  fprung  up  in  the  year 
328,  ufed  the  fame  fcriptures  as  we  do.  4  Produce 
4  (faith  Auguftine)  fome  proof  from  the  fcriptures, 
4  whofe  authority  is  common  to  us  both  j-d 

XIII.  It  is  peifeftly  notorious,  that,  in  the  Arian 
controverfy,  which  arofe  foon  after  the  year  300. 
both  fides  appealed  to  the  fame  fcriptures,  and  with 
equal  profeffions  of  deference  and  regard.  The 
Arians,  in  their  council  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  341, 
pronounce,  that,  6  if  any  one,  contrary  to  the  found 
6  doftrine  of  the  fcriptures,  fay  that  the  fon  is  a 
4  creature,  as  one  of  the  creatures,  let  him  be  ana- 
4  thema  |d  They  and  the  Athanafians  mutually  ac- 
cufe  each  of  ufmg  unfcriptural  phrafes,  which  was  a 
mutual  acknowledgment  of  the  conclufive  authority 
of  fcripture. 

XIV.  The  Prifcillianifis,  A.  D.  3785,  the  Pelagians, 
A,  D.  405  |),  received  the  fame  fcriptures  as  we  do. 

XV.  The  teftimony  of  Chryfoftom,  who  lived 
near  the  year  400,  is  fo  pofitive  in  affirmation  of 
the  propolhion  which  we  maintain,  that  it  may 
form  a  proper  conclufion  of  the  argument.  4  The 
4  general  reception  of  the  gofpels  is  a  proof  that 
6  their  hiftory  is  true  and  confident ;  for  fince  the 
€  writing  of  the  gofpels,  many  heretics  have  arifen, 
4  holding  opinions  contrary  to  what  is  contained  in 
4  them,  who  yet  receive  the  gofpels  either  entire  or 
4  in  parted  I  am  not  moved  by  what  may  feem  a 

%  Eard.  Cred.  vol,  V .  p.  105.  f  lb.  vol.  VII.  p.  243. 
f  lb*  v°h  VII.  p.  277.  $  lb.  vol.  IX.  p.  325. 

||  lb.  vol.  XI.  p.52.  lb.  vol.  X.  p.  316. 
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dedufiion  from  Chryfoflom’s  teftirnony,  the  words 
4  entire  or  in  part for,  if  all  the  parts,  which  were 
ever  queftioned  in  our  gofpels,  were  given  up,  it 
would  not  aflfeft  the  miraculous  origin  of  the  religion 
in  the  fma’lefl  degree  :  e.  g. 

Cerinthus  is  faid  by  Epiphanius  to  have  received 
the  gofpel  of  Matthew,  but  not  entire.  What  the 
•  omiffions  were  does  not  appear.  The  common  opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  reje&ed  the  two  firft  chapters,  feems 
to  have  been  a  miftake  *.  It  is  agreed,  however, 
by  all  who  have  given  any  account  of  Cerinthus, 
that  he  taught  that  the  Holy  Ghofl  (whether  he 
meant  by  that  name  a  perfon  or  a  power)  defcended 
upon  Jefus  at  his  baptifm  ;  that  Jefus  from  this  time 
performed  many  miracles,  and  that  he  appeared  after 
his  death.  He  muft  have  retained  therefore  the 
effential  parts  of  the  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  ancient  heretics,  the  moft  extraordinary 
was  Marcion  J.  One  of  his  tenets  was  the  rejection 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  proceeding  from  an  infe¬ 
rior  and  imperfeft  deity  ;  and  in  purfuancs  of  this 
hypothefis,  he  erafed  from  the  New,  and  that,  as 
it  fhould  feem,  without  entering  into  any  critical 
reafons,  every  pafiage  which  recognized  the  Jewifh 
fcriptures.  He  fpared  not  a  text  which  contradifted 
his  opinion.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  Mar¬ 
cion  treated  books  as  he  treated  texts :  yet  this  raflr 
and  wild  controverfialift  publifhed  a  refenfion,  or 
chaftifed  edition,  of  St.  Luke’s  gofpel,  containing 
the  leading  fafts,  and  all  which  is  neceffary  to  au¬ 
thenticate  the  religion.  This  example  affords  proof, 
that  there  were  always  fome  points,  and  thofe  the 
main  points,  which  neither  wildnefs  nor  rafhnefs, 
neither  the  fury  of  oppofition  nor  the  intemperance 

J 

*  Lard. Cred.  vol.  IX.  ed.  1788,  p. 
f  lb.  fefh  ii.  c.  x.  *  Alfo  Michael,  vol.  I.  c.  1.  fe&.  xviu. 
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of  controverfy,  would  venture  to  call  in  queftion. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  Marcion,  though 
full  of  refentment  againft  the  catholic  Chriftians, 
ever  charged  them  with  forging  their  books.  *  The 
c  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
6  with  thofe  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  as  well  as 
c  the  Old  Teftament  in  general,  (he  faid)  were  wri- 
€  tings  not  for  Chrihians  but  for  Jews*  .’  This 
declaration  {hows  the  ground  upon  which  Marcion 
preceded  in  his  mutilation  of  the  fcriptures,  viz.  his 
diflike  of  the  paffages  or  the  books.  Marcion  flou- 
riflied  about  the  year  130. 

Dr. -Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  fums  up  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words :  c  Noetus, 
‘  Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photinus, 
c  the  Novatians,  Donatifts,  Manicheans  j,  Prifcillia- 
6  nifts,  befide  Artemon,  the  Aud;ans,  the  Arians,  and 
€  divers  others,  all  received  mod  or  all  the  fame 
€  books  of  the  New  Teftament  which  the  catholics 
c  received  ;  and  agreed  in  a  like  refpeft  for  them 
6  as  writ  by  apoftles,  or  their  difciples  and  compa- 
6  nions  \.9 

<  ,  *  ■  __  \ 

*  I  have  tranfcribed  this  fentence  from  Michaelis  (page 
38),  who  has  not,  however,  referred  to  the  authority  upon 
which  he  attributes  thefe  words  to  Marcion. 

t  This  muft  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Fauflus, 
who  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  384. 

t  Jh.  vol.  XII.  p.  12.  Dr.  Lardner’s  future  enquiries 
fupplied  him  with  many  other  inftarxes 
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The  four  gofpels ,  the  aSls  of  the  apojlles ,  thirteen 
epiftles  of  St.  Paul ,  the  firft  epijlle  of  John ,  and  the 
frft  of  Peter ,  were  received  without  doubt  by  thofe 
who  doubted  concerning  the  other  books ,  which  are 
included  in  our  prefent  canon. 


I  STATE  this  propofition,  becaufe,  if 
made  out,  it  (hows  that  the  authenticity  of  their 
books  was  a  fubjeft  amongft  the  early  Chriftians  of 
confideration  and  enquiry ;  and  that,  where  there 
was  caufe  of  doubt,  they  did  doubt ;  a  circumftance 
which  ftrengthens  very  much  their  teflimony  to  fuch 
books  as  were  received  by  them  with  full  acqui- 
efcence. 

L  Jerome,  in  his  account  of  Caius,  who  was 
probably  a  prelbyter  of  Rome,  and  who  flouriftied 
near  the  year  200,  records  of  him,  that,  reckoning 
up  only  thirteen  epiftles  of  Paul,  he  fays  the  four¬ 
teenth,  which  is  infcribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is  not 
his ;  and  then  Jerome  adds,  c  With  the  Romans  to 
4  this  day  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  Paul's.’  This 
agrees,  in  the  main,  with  the  account  given  by 
Eufebius  of  the  fame  ancient  author  and  his  work ; 
except  that  Eufebius  delivers  his  own  remark  in  more 
guarded  terms,  c  and  indeed  to  this  very  time,  by 
4  fome  of  the  Romans,  this  epiftie  is  not  thought  to 
4  to  be  the  apoftle's  V 

'N  V 

*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  Hi,  p.  240. 
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II.  Origen,  about  twenty  years  after  Cains, 
quoting  the"  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,  observes  that 
fome  might  difpute  the  authority  of  that  epiflle,  and 
therefore  proceeds  to  quote  to  the  fame  point,  as 
undoubted  books  of  fcripture,  the  Gofpel  of  St. 
Mathew,  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  and  Paul’s  firft 
epiflle  to  the  Theffalonians*.  And  in  another  place, 
this  author  fpeaks  of  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews 
thus  : — c  The  account  come  down  to  us  is  various, 
c  fome  faying  that  Clement,  who  was  Bilhop  of 
c  Rome,  wrote  this  epiflle ;  others,  that  it  was 
c  Luke,  the  fame  who  writ  the  gofpel  and  the  A&s/ 
Speaking  alfo  in  the  fame  paragraph  of  Peter,  6 1  erei 
<  (fays  he)  has  left  one  epiflle  acknowledged  ;  let  it 
6  he  granted  likewife  that  he  wrote  a  fecond,  for  it 
6  is  doubted  of/  And  of  John,  c  he  has  aifo  left 
c  one  epiflle,  of  a  very  few  lines ;  grant  alio  a  iccond 
6  and  a  third,  for  all  do  not  allow  thefe  to  be  genu- 


c  '  > 

‘  me. 


Now  let  it  be  noted,  that  Origen,  who  thus 
diferiminates,  and  thus  confeffes  his  own  doubts, 
nd  the  doubts  which  fubfifted  in  his  time,  exprefsly 


O 


witnefles  concerning  the  four  goipels,  '  that  they 
‘  alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole 
*  church  of  God  under  heaven J. 

HI.  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  247, 
doubts  concerning  the  Book  of  Revelation,  whether 
it  was  written  by  St  John  ;  hates  the  grounds  of  his 
doubt ;  reprefents  the  diverfity  of  opinion  concerning 
it,  in  his  own  time,  and  before  his  time  j.  Yet  the 
fame  Dionyfius  uf*s  and  collates  the  four  gofpels, 
iti  a  manner  which  (hows  that  he  entertained  not 
the  final  left  fufpicion  of  their  authority,  and  in  a 
manner  alfo  which  (hows,  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  received  as  authentic  luftories  of  Chrdt§. 


*  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  III.  p.  24. 
J  lb.  vol.  IV  p ,  670. 
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IV.^But  this  fcclion  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
framed  on  purpofe  to  introduce  to  the  reader  two 
remarkable  paffages,  extant  in  Eufebius’s  ecclefiaf- 
tica!^  hiftory.  The  firft  paflage  opens  with  thefe 
worus-  ;  Let  us  obferve  the  writings  of  the  apoftle 
John,  which  are  uncontra  aided ;  and,  firft  of  all, 
6  muf^  loe  mentioned,  as  acknowledged  of  all,  the 
‘  goipel  according  to  him,  well  known  to  all  the 
churches  under  heaven. ’  The  author  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of  writing  the  gofpels, 
and^the  reafons  for  placing  St.  John’s  the  laft,  ma¬ 
id.  eftly  fpeaking  throughout  of  all  the  four  as  parallel 
ui  their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  *.  1  he  fecond  paflage  is  taken  from  a  chapter, 

the  title  of  which' is,  c  Of  the  Scriptures  univerfal/y 
acknowledged ,  and  of  thole  that  are  not  fuch.’ 
Eufebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following 
manner:—6  In  the  firft  place  are  to  be  ranked  the 
facred  four  gofpels,  then  the  book  of  the  afts  of 
C  *  apolti es ,  after  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the 

6  e piffles  of  Paul.  In  the  next  place,  that  called  the 
c  firft  trpIfUe  of  John,  and  the  epiftle  of  Peter,  are 
to  be  efteemed  authentic.  After  this  is  to  be  placed, 

»  o  ^  hr,  the  revelation  of  John,  about 

c  which  we  lb  all  obferve  the  different  opinions  at 
6  proper  feafons.  Of  the  controverted,  but  yet  well 
c  known,  or  approved  by  the  rnoft,  are  that  called 
4  the  epiftle  of  James,  and  that  of  Jude,  and  the 
6  fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John, 
whether  they  are  written  by  the  evangelift,  or 
6  another  of  the  fame  name  j.’  He  then  proceeds  to 
reckon  up  live  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he 
calls  in  one  place  fpurious ,  in  another  controverted , 


*"  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  VIII  .  p,  90. 
f  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  VIII.  p.  98. 
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meaning  as  appears  to  me,  nearly  the  fame  thing  by 

thefe  two  words  *.  , 

it  is  manifeft  from  this  paffage,  that  the  four  gof- 
pels,  and  the  acts  of  the  apoftles,  (the  parts  of  fcrin- 
ture  with  which  our  concern  principally  lies)  were 
acknowledged  without  diipute  even  by  thofc  who 
raifed  objeCfiofss,  or  entertained  doubts,  about  fame 
other  parts  of  the  fame  collection.  But  the  pall  age 
proves  fomething  more  than  this.  The  author  was 
extremely  converfant  in  the  writings  of  Chriftians, 
which  had  been  publifhed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  inf  notion  to  his  own  time  ;  and  it  was  from 
thefe  writings  that  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  reception  of  the  books  in  queftion. 
That  Eufebius  recurred  to  this  medium  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  had  examined  with  attention  this 
fpecies  of  proof,  is  lhewn,  firft,  by  a  paffage  in  the 
very  chapter  we  are  quoting,  in  which,  {peaking  or 
the  books  which  he  calls  fpurious,  6  None  (he  fays) 
4  of  the  ecclefiaftical  writers,  in  the  fucceffion  of  the 
c  apoftles,  have  vouchfafed  to  make  any  mention  of 
e  them  in  their  writings  and  fecondiy,  by  another 
paffage  of  the  fame  work,  wherein,  fpeaking  of  the 
firft  epiftle  of  Peter,  c  This  (he  fays)  the  prdbyters 
4  of  ancient  times  have  quoted  in  their  writings 
c  as  undoubtedly  genuine-)- and  then  fpeaking  of 
fome  other  writings  bearing  the  name  of  Peter, 
‘  We  know  (he  fays)  that  they  have  not  been  deii- 
6  vered  down  to  11s  in  the  number  of  catholic  wri- 
4  tings,  forafmuch  as  no  ecclefiaftical  writers  of  the 

*  That  Eufebius  could  not  intend,  by  the  word  rendered 
c  fpurious,’  what  we  at  prefent  mean  by  it,  is  evident  from  a 
claufe  in  this  very  chapter,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  gofpels  ot 
Peter  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias  and  iome  others,  he  fays, 
4  They  are  not  fo  much  as  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fpurious . 
‘  but  are  to  be  rejected,  as  altogether  ablurd  and  impious/ 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  98*  f  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  VII  l.  p.  99. 
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*  ancients,  or  of  our  times,  have  made  ufe  of  teflimo- 
Dies  out  of  them.5  c  But  in  the  progrefs  of  this 

*  hiftory,’  the  author  proceeds,  c  we  fhal!  make  it 
5  our  bufinefs  to  (how,  together  with  the  fucceffions 

fiom  the  apoflies,  what  ecclefiaflical  writers,  in 

*  every  age,  have  ufed  fuch  writings  as  thefe  which 
are  contradi6led,  and  what  they  have  faiJ,  with 

4  regard  to  the  fcriptures  received  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  and  acknowledged  by  all ,  and  with  regard 
£  to  thofe  which  are  not  fuch  5 

-After  this  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that,  when 
Eufebius  dates  the  four  gofpels,  and  the  afts  of  the 
apoflies,  as  uncontradifted,  uncontefled,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all ;  and  when  he  places  them  in  op- 
pofiiion,  not  only  to  thofe  which  were  fpurious  in 
our  fenfe  of  that  term,  but  to  thofe  which  were  con¬ 
troverted,  and  even  to  thofe  which  were  well  known 
and  approved  by  many,  yet  doubted  of  by  fome ; 
be  reprefents,  not  only  the  fenfe  of  his  own  age,  but 
the  rdult  of  the  evidence,  which  the  writings  of 
prior  ages,  from  the  apoflies’  time  to  his  own,  had 
furnifhed  to  his  enquiries.  The  opinion  of  Eufebius 
and  his  contemporaries,  appears  to  have  been  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  teflimony  of  writers  whom  they  then 
called  ancient;  and  we  may  obferve,  that  fuch  of 
the  works  of  thefe  writers,  as  have  come  down  to 
our  times,  entirely  confirm  the  judgment,  and  fup- 
port  the  diflinftion  which  Eufebius  propofes.  The 
books,  which  he  calls,  c  books  univerfally  acknow- 
‘  1  edged,’  are  in  fa 61  ufed  and  quoted,  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  works  of  Chriftian  writers,  during  the  250  years 
between  the  apoflies’  time  and  that  of  Eufebius, 
much  more  frequently  than,  and  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from,  thofe,  the  authority  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
was  difputed. 

*  Lard,  Cred.  vo!.  VIII.  p.  hi.  , 
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SECT.  IX. 

Our  hijlorical  fcripiures  were  attacked  by  the  early 
adverfaries  of  Chrijiianity ,  as  containing  the  ac¬ 
counts  upon  which  the  religion  was  founded . 

1.  X^IeAR  the  middle  of  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  Celfus,  a  heathen  philofopher,  wrote  a  pro- 
fened  treatife  againft  Chriftianity.  To  this  treadle, 
Origen,  who  came  about  fifty  years  after  him,  pub- 
1  iflied  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  frequently  recites  his 
adverfary’s  words  and  arguments.  The  work  of 
Celfus  is  loft  ;  but  that  of  Origen  remains.  Origen 
appears  to  have  given  us  the  words  of  Celfus,  where 
he  profeffes  to  give  them,  very  faithfully ;  and, 
amongft  other  reafons  for  thinking  fo,  this  is  one, 
that  the  objection,  as  ftated  by  him  from  Celfus,  is 
fometimes  ftronger  than  his  own  anfwer.  I  think  it 
alfo  probable  that  Origen,  in  his  anfwer,  has  retailed 
a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  Celfus :  c  that  it  may 
c  not  be  fufpe&ed  (he  fays)  that  we  pafs  by  any  chap- 
6  ters,  becaufe  we  have  no  anfwers  at  hand,  I  have 
‘  thought  it  beft,  according  to  my  ability,  to  confute 
1  every  thing  propofed  by  him,  not  fo  much  obferv- 
4  ing  the  natural  order  of  things,  as  the  order  which 
c  he  has  taken  himfelf*.’ 

Celfus  wrote  about  100  years  after  the  gofpels 
were  publifhed  ;  and  therefore  any  notices  of  thefe 
books  from  him  are  extremely  important  for  their 
antiquity,  dhey  are,  however,  rendered  more  fo 
by  the  character  of  the  author  ;  for  the  reception, 
credit,  and  notoriety  of  thefe  books  mult  have  been 

*  Or.  cont.  Celf.  L  i.  fed,  41. 
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well  e  ft  ah  li  filed  amongft  Chriftians,  to  have  made 
them  u’ljefts  of  animadverfions  and  oppofition  by 
(hangers  and  by  enemies-  It  evinces  the  truth  of 
wnat  Cbryfqftom,two  centuries  afterwards,  obferved, 
that  c  the  golpels,  when  written,  were  not  hid  in  a 
c  corner,  or  buried  in  obfcurity,  but  they  wrere  made 
known  to  all  the  world,  before  enemies  as  well  as 
6  others,  even  as  they  are  now/ 

1.  Celfus,  or  the  jew  whom  he  perforates,  ufes 
thefe  words— c  I  could  fay  many  things  concerning 
4  the  affairs  of  Jefus,  and  thofe,  too,  different  from 
4  thofe  w  ritten  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  but  I  pur- 
4  pofely  omit  them*/  Upon  this  paffage  it  has  been 
rightly  obferved,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe,  that 
if  Celfus  could  have  contradicted  the  difciples  upon 
good  evidence  in  any  material  point,  he  would  have 
omitted  to  do  fo  ;  and  that  the  affertion  is,  what 
Orinen  calls  it,  a  mere  oratorical  flourifh. 

It  is  fufficient  however  to  prove,  that,  in  the  time 
of  Celfus,  there  were  books  well  known,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  written  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  which 
books  contained  a  hiftory  of  him.  By  the  term 
difciple ,  Celfus  does  not  mean  the  followers  of  Jefus 
in  general,  for  them  he  calls  Chriftians,  or  believers, 
or  the  like,  but  thofe  who  had  been  taught  by  Jefus 
himfelf,  i.  e.  his  apoftles  and  companions. 

2.  In  another  paffage,  Celfus  accufes  the  Chrif¬ 
tians  of  altering  the  gofpel-j.  The  accufation  refers 
to  feme  varieties  in  the  readings  cf  particular  paf- 
fages ;  for  Celfus  goes  on  to  objeft,  that  when  they 
are  prefled  hard,  and  one  reading  has  been  confuted, 
they  difawn  that,  and  fly  to  another.  We  cannot 
perceive  from  Origen  that  Celfus  fpecified  any  parti¬ 
cular  inftanc.es,  and  without  fuch  fpecification  the 

*  Lardner’s  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teitiim  vol.  II,  p.  274. 

t  Ibid  page  275. 
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charge  is  of  no  value.  But  the  true  conclufion  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  there  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chrilfians,  hiftories,  which  were  even  then  of 
Tome  {landing  ;  for  various  readings  and  corruptions 
do  not  take  place  in  recent  productions. 

The  former  quotation,  the  reader  will  remember, 
proved  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  the  difci- 
ples  of  Jefus,  ftrietly  fo  called  ;  the  prefent  quotation 
{hews,  that  though  objections  were  taken  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  religion  to  the  integrity  of  theie 
books,  there  was  none  to  their  genuinenefs. 

g.  In  a  third  paffage,  the  Jew,  whom  Celfus  in¬ 
troduces,  {huts  up  an  argument  in  this  manner  : — 

‘  Thefe  things  then  we  have  alleged  to  you  out  of 
c  your  own  writings,  not  needing  any  other  weapons* . 
It  is  manifeft  that  this  boaft  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  books,  over  which  the  writer  af¬ 
fects  to  triumph,  pofieffed  an  authority,  by  whicn 
Chriftians  confeffed  themfelves  to  be  bound. 

4.  That  the  books  to  which  Celfus  refers  were 
no  other  than  our  prefent  gofpels,  is  made  out  by 
his  allufions  to  various  pafl'ages  ftill  found  in  thefe 
gofpels.  Celfus  takes  notice  of  the  genealogies , 
which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gofpels ;  of  the  precepts, 
refill  not  him  that  injures  you,  and,  if  a  man  firike 
thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him  the  other  alfo-j- ; 
of  the  woes  denounced  by  Clirift  ;  his  prediftions ; 
his  faying  that  it  is  impoflible  to  ferve  two  matters  J  ; 
of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the 
reed  in  his  hand ;  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
the  body  of  Jefus  upon  the  crofs  § ,  which  circum- 
ttance  is  recorded  by  John  alone  ;  and  (what  is  inftar 
omnium  for  the  purpofe  for  which  we  produce  it) 
of  the  difference  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  refur- 


#  Lard.  Tefl,  vpl  II.  p.  27 
t  Ii>-  p-  277. 
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reft  ion  by  the  evangelifts,  fome  mentioning  two  an¬ 
gels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  only  one  #. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celfus 
perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of 
Chuil:  contained  in  the  four  gofpelsf,  but  that  he 
i ci erred  to  no  other  accounts  ;  that  he  founded  none 
o  his  objections  to  Chrifti-anity  upon  any  thing  de¬ 
livered  in  ipurious  gofpels.  c  , 

II.  Mi  bat  Celfus  was  in  the  fecond  century,  Por¬ 
phyry  became  in  the  third.  His  work,  which  was 
ajarge  and  formal  treatife  againft  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  is  not  extant.  Vv  e  mud:  be  content  therefore 
to  gather  ms  objeftions  from  Chriftian  writers,  who 
have  noticed  in  order  to  anfwer  them  ;  and  enough 
icmains  of  this  fpecics  of  information,  to  prove 
completely,  that  Porphyry’s  anirnadverftons  were 
du  etied  againit  the  contents  of  our  preftnt  gofpels, 
and  of  the  afts  of  the  apoftles  ;  Porphyry  conlider- 
mg  that  to  overthrow  them  was  to  overthrow  the 
i  dig  ion.  i  lius  he  objefts  to  the  repetition  of  a  ge¬ 
net  ation  in  St.  Matthews  genealogy*  to  Matthew’s 
cad  ;  to  the  quotation  of  a  text  from  Ifaiah,  which 
is  found  in  a  pi  aim  aferibed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  a  fea ;  to  the  expreffion  in 
St.  Matthew,  c  the  abomination  of  defolation  to 
the  variation  in  Matthew  and  Mark  upon  the  text 
*  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildernefs,’  Mat- 
tnew  citing  it  from  Ifaias,  Mark  from  the  prophets ; 
to  John’s  application  of  the  term  c  word  to 
Chrift’s  ^change  of  intention  about  going  up  to  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8)  ;  to  the  judgment 
denounced  by  St,  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death  J. 

*  Lard.  Teft.  vol.  II.  p.  282. 

ft  the  particulars,  of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few,  are 
well  collected  by  Mr.  Bryant,  p.  140. 

4  Jewiih  and  Heathen  Teft.  vol.  III.  p.  166.  et  feq. 
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The  infiances  here  alleged  ferve,  in  feme  mca- 
fure,  to  iliow  the  nature  of  Porphyry’s  objections, 
and  prove  that  Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with 
that  fort  of  attention,  which  a  writer  would  em¬ 
ploy,  who  regarded  them  as  the  depofitaries  ol  that 
religion  which  he  attacked.  Befides  thefe  fpecifi- 
cations,  there  exifts  in  the  writings  of  ancient  Chrif- 
tians  general  evidence,  that  the  places  of  fcripture, 
upon  which  Porphyry  had  remarked,  were  very 
numerous. 

In  feme  of  the  above  cited  examples,  Porphyry, 
fpeaking  of  St.  Matthew,  calls  him  your  evangelift  ; 
he  alfo  ufes  the  term  evangel  ids  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber.  What  was  faid  of  Celfus  is  true  likewife  of 
Porphyry,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  he  confi- 
dered  any  hiftory  of  Chrift,  except  thefe,  as  having 
authority  with  Chriftians. 

III.  A  third  great  writer  againft  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  was  the  emperor  Julian,  whofe  work  was  com- 
pofed  about  a  century  after  that  of  Porphyry. 

In  various  long  extrafts,  tranfcribed  from  this 
work  by  Cyril  and  Jerome,  it  appears  #  that  Julian 
noticed  by  name  Matthew7  and  Luke,  in  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  their  genealogies  of  Chrift  ;  that  he 
objected  to  Matthew’s  application  of  the  prophecy, 
6  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  fen’  (ii.  15.),  and 
to  that  of  4  a  virgin  fhall  conceive’  (i.  22.)  ;  that  he 
recited  fayings  of  Chrift,  and  various  paffages  of  his 
hiftory,  in  the  very  words  of  the  evangelifts ;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  Jefus  healed  lame  and  blind  people,  and 
exorcifed  demoniacs,  in  the  villages  of  Bethfaida 
and  Bethany ;  that  he  alleged  that  none  of  Chrift’s 
difciples  afcribed  to  him  the  creation  of  the  world, 
except  John  ;  that  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor 
Luke,  nor  Mark,  had  dared  to  call  Jefus,  God  ; 

*  Jewi(h  and  Heathen  Teft.  vol.  IV.  p.  77,  et  feq. 
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that  John  wrote  later  than  the  other  evanaielifls,  and 
at  a  time  when  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  cities 
of  Greece  and  Italy  were  converted  ;  that  he  alludes 
to  the  converfion  of  Cornelius  and  of  Sergius  Pan- 
Jus,  to  Peter’s  vifion,  to  the  circular  letter  fent  by 
the  apoftles  and  elders  at  Jerufalem,  which  are  all 
recorded  in  the  acts  of  the  apoftles,  and  by  quoting 
no  other,  Julian  fhows  that  thefe  were  the  hiftorical 
books,  and  the  only  hiftorical  books,  received  by 
Chriftians  as  of  authority,  and  as  the  authentic  me¬ 
moirs  of  Jefus  Chrift,  of  liis  apoftles,  and  of  the 
do&rines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian’s  teftimony 
does  fomething  more  than  reprefen t  the  judgment  of 
the  Chriftian  church  in  his  time.  It  ciifcovers  alfo 
his  own.  He  himfelf  exprefsly  flares  the  early  date 
of  thefe  records.  He  all  along  fuppofes,  he  no 
where  attempts  to  queftion,  their  genuinenefs. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of 
their  contents  by  the  early  writers  againft  the  reli¬ 
gion,  is  very  confiderable.  It  (hows  that  the  ac¬ 
counts,  which  Chriftians  had  then,  were  the  accounts 
which  we  have  now  ;  that  our  prefent  fcriptures 
were  theirs.  It  fhows,  moreover,  that  neither  Cel- 
fus  in  the  lecond,  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian 
in  the  fourth  century,  fufpe&ed  the  authenticity  cf 
thefe  books,  or  ever  infmuated  that  Chriftians  were 
miftaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  afcribed  them. 

mi 

Not  one  of  them  expreiTed  an  opinion  upon  this 
lubjeft  different  from  that  which  was  held  by  Chrif¬ 
tians.  And  when  we  confider  how  much  it  would 
have  availed  them  to  have  caft  a  doubt  upon  this 
point,  if  they  could  ;  and  how  ready  they  fliowed 
themfelves  to  be,  to  take  every  advantage  in  their 
power;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of  learning  and 
enquiry ;  their  conceffion,  or  rather  their  fu  fir  age, 
upon  the  fubject,  is  extremely  valuable. 

% 
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In  the  cafe  of  Porphyry,  it  is  made  ftill  ftronger 
by  the  confideration  that  he  did  in  fact  fupport  hirn- 
felf  by  this  fpecies  of  obje&ion,  when  he  faw  any 
room  for  it,  or  when  Ins  acutenefs  could  fupply  any 
pretence  for  alleging  it.  I  he  prophecy  of  Daniel 
he  attacked  upon  this  very  ground  of  fpurioufnefs, 
infilling  that  it  was  written  after  the  time  of  Antic- 
chus  Epiphanes,  and  maintains  his  charge  of  forgery 
by  fome  far-fetched  indeed,  but  very  fubtle  criti- 
cifms.  Concerning  the  writings  of  the  New  rle(la- 
ment,  no  trace  of  this  fufpicion  is  any  where  to  be 
found  in  him  *. 


SECT.  X. 

Formal  catalogues  of  authentic  fcriptures  were  pub- 
lijhed ,  in  all  which  our  prefent  facred  hi/lories 
were  included. 

This  fpecies  of  evidence  comes  later 
than  the  reft,  as  it  was  not  natural  that  catalogues 
of  any  particular  clafs  of  books  fhould  be  put  forth, 
until  Chriflian  writings  became  numerous,  or  until 
fome  writings  ftiowed  themfelves,  claiming  titles 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  thereby  render¬ 
ing  it  necelfary  to  feparate  books  of  authority  from 
others.  But,  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  extremely 
fatisfaftory ;  the  catalogues,  though  numerous,  and 
made  in  countries  at  a  wide  diftance  from  one  ano- 

s 

*  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Ted.  voL  I.  p.  43. 
Marfh’s  Tranflation. 
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tiler,  differing  very  little,  differing  in  nothing  which 
js  rnateml,  and  all  containing  the  four  gofpels.  To 
this  laic  article  there  is  no  exception. 

.  'p  l^le  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and 
in  iome  extrafts  prefervcd  by  Eufebius,  from  works 
oi  his  which  are  now  loft,  there  are  enumerations 
or  the  books  of  fcripture,  in  which  the  four  aofpels 
and  the  ads  of  the  apoftles  are  diftindly  and  honobr- 
ably  lpecined,  and  in  which  no  books"appear  befide 
what  are  now  received  *.  The  reader,  by  this  time, 

will  eafily  recoiled  that  the  date  of  Origen’s  work 
is  A.  D.  230. 

II.  Athanafius,  about  a  century  afterwards,  de¬ 
livered  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  in  form,  containing  our  fcriptures  and  no 
others  ;  of  which  he  fays,  «  In  thefe  alone  the  doc- 

*  tr‘ne  reI'g'on  is  taught ;  let  no  man  add  to  them, 
4  or  take  any  thing  from  them  j-.’ 

III.  About  twenty  years  after  Athanafius,  Cyril, 
Bifnop  of  Jerufalem,  fet  forth  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  fcripture,  publicly  read  at  that  time  in  the 
church  of  Jerufalem,  exadly  the  fame  as  ours,  except 
that  the  *  revelation’  is  omitted  J. 

IV.  And,  fifteen  years  after  Cyril,  the  council 
of  Laodicea  delivered  an  authoritative  catalogue  of 
canonical  fcripture,  like  Cyril’s,  the  fame  as  ours, 
with  the  omiftion  of  the  ‘  revelation.’ 

V.  Catalogues  now  became  frequent.  Within 
thirty  years  from  the  laft  date,  that  is,  from  the  year 
363  to  near  the  conclufioti  of  the  fourth  century, 
we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphanius  §,  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen  ||,  by  Philafter,  Biftrop  of  Brefcia  in  Ita¬ 
ly  f,  by  Amphilocnius,  Biftrop  of  Iconium,  all, 


*  Vol.  III.  p.  234,  et  feq.  Vol  VIII.  p.  196. 
f  Vol.  VIII.  p.  223.  %  lb.  p.  270.  §  lb,  p.  368. 

fl  Vol.  IX.  p.  132.  f  lb.  p.373. 
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as  they  are  fometimes  called,  clean  catalogues  (that 
is,  they  admit  no  books  into  the  number  befide  what 
we  now  receive)  and  all,  for  every  purpofe  of  hifto- 
ric  evidence,  the  fame  as  ours  *. 

VI.  Within  the  fame  period,  Jerome,  the  mot 
learned  Chriftian  writer  of  his  age,  delivered  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  recog¬ 
nizing  every  book  now  received,  with  the  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  doubt  concerning  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews 
alone,  and  taking  not  the  leaft  notice  of  any  book 
which  is  not  now  received  J. 

VII.  Contemporary  with  Jeromp,  who  lived  ia 
Paleftine,  was  St.  Auguftine  in  Africa,  who  pub- 
lifted  likewife  a  catalogue  without  joining  to  the 
fcriptures,  as  books  of  authority,  any  other  eccle- 
fiaftical  writing  whatever,  and  without  omitting  one 
which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge  J. 

VIII.  And  with  thefe  concurs  another  contempo¬ 
rary  writer,  Rufen,  prelbyter  of  Aquileia,  whofe 
catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and  unmixed,  and 
concludes  with  thefe  remarkable  words :  ‘  Thefe  are 
‘  the  volumes  which  the  Fathers  have  included  in 
*  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they  would  have  us 
‘  prove  the  doftrine  of  our  faith 

*  Epiphanius  omits  the  ads  of  the  apoftles.  This  muft 
have  been  an  accidental  miftake  either  in  him  or  in  fome: 
copyid  of  his  work,  for  he  elfewhere  exprefslv  refers  to  this 
book,  and  afcribes  it  to  Luke. 

f  Vol.  X.  p.  77,  t  lb.  D.  2T3.  §  lb.  p.  JS7. 
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SECT.  XI. 

Thefe  proportions  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  of  thofc 
books,  which  are  commonly  called  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  lejlament. 

»  .  *  - 

I  DO  not  know  that  the  objection  taken 
from  apocryphal  writings  is  at  prefent  much  relied 
upon  by  fcholars.  But  there  are  many,  who,  hear¬ 
ing  that  various  gofpels  exifted  in  ancient  times  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  the  apoftles,  may  have  taken  up  a 
notion,  that  the  fele&ion  of  our  prefent  gofpels  from 
the  reft  was  rather  an  arbitrary  or  accidental  choice, 
than  founded  in  any  clear  and  certain  caufe  of  pre¬ 
ference.  To  thefe  it  may  be  very  ufeful  to  knovV 
the  truth  of  the  cafe.  I  obferve  therefore, 

I.  "That  befide  our  gofpels  and  the  a&s  of  the 
apoftles,  no  Chriftian  hiftory,  claiming  to  be  written 
by  an  apoftle  or  apoftolical  man,  is  quoted  viihiu 
three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  ot  Chrift,  by 
any  writer  now  extant,  or  known  \  or,  if  quoted,  is 
not  quoted  with  marks  of  cenfure  and  rejection. 

I  have  not  advanced  this  alfertion  without  en¬ 
quiry  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that  the  paftages  cited 
by  Mr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Lardner,  under  the  feveral 
titles  which  the  apocryphal  books  bear,  oi  a  retei- 
ence  to  the  places  where  they  are  mentioned,  as  col¬ 
lected  in  a  very  accurate  table,  publiflied  in  the  year 
*773  by  the  Rev.  J.  Atkinfon,  will  make  out  the 
truth  of  the  propofition  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  ever\ 
fair  and  competent  judgment.  If  there  be  any  book 
which  may  feem  to  form  an  exception  to  the  obfer- 
vation,  it  is  a  Hebrew  gofpel,  which  was  circulated 
under  the  various  titles  of  the  gofpel  according  to 
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the  Hebrews,  the  gofpel  qf  the  Nazarenes,  of  the 
Ehionites,  fometimes  e:/il!e4  of  the  twelve,  by  fome 
afcrilxd  to  St.  Matthew.  This  gofpel  is  once*,  and 
only  once,  cited  by  Clement  Alexandrinus,  who  lived, 
the  reader  will  remember,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fecond  century,  and  which-iame  Clement  quotes  one 
or  other  of  our  four  gofpels  in  almoft  every  page  of 
his  work.  It  is  alfo  twice  mentioned  by  Origen, 
A.  D.  230  ;  and  both  times  with  marks  of  diminu¬ 
tion  and  difcredit.  And  this  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  exception  (lands.  But  what  is  Hill  more 
material  to  obferve,  is,  that  this  gofpel,  in  the  main, 
agreed  with  our  prefent  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew 
Now  if,  with  this  account  of  the  apocryphal  gof¬ 
pels,  we  compare  what  we  have  read,  concerning 
the  canonical  fcriptures  in  the  preceding  feftions;  or 
even  recolleft  that  general,  but  well-founded,  aiTer- 
tion  of  Dr,  Lardner’s,  6  that  in  the  remaining  works 

of  Irenmus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian, 
c  who  all  lived  in  the  two  firfl  centuries,  there  are 
L  more,  and  larger  quotations  of  the  fmall  volume  of 
6  the  New  Teilament,  than  of  all  the  works  of 
£  Cicero,  by  writers  of  all  chara&ers,  for  feveral 
c  ages  -J-;  and  if  to  this  we  add,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  lofs  of  many  works  of  the  primitive  times  of 
Chriflianity,  we  have,  within  the  above-mentioned 
period,^  the  remains  of  Chriflian  writers,  who  lived 
in  Paleftme,  Syria,  Alia  Minor,  Egypt,  the  part  of 
Afiica  that  ufed  the  Latin  tongue,  in  Crete,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Caul,  in  all  which  remains,  references  are 

*  applying  t0  this  gofpel,  what  Jerome  in  the  latter 
en  o  ^  t  le  fourth  century  has  mentioned  of  a  Hebrew  gofpel, 
I  t  jiok  it  probable  that  we  fometimes  confound  it  with  a 
Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  whether  an  oiwnal  or 
vernon,  which  was  then  extant. 

t  Eard.  Cred.  voi.  XII.  p.  53. 
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found  to  our  evangelifts;  I  apprehend,  that  we  {hall 
perceive  a  clear  and  broad  line  of  divilion,  between 
thofe  writings,  and  all  others  pretending  to  a  fimilar 
authority.  '  ' 

II.  But  befide  certain  hijlories  which  affumed  the 
name  of  apoftles,  and  which  were  forgeries  properly 
fo  called,  there  were  fome  other  Chriftian  writings, 
in  the  whole  or  in  part  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  which, 
though  not  forgeries,  are  denominated  apocryphal, 
as  being  of  uncertain,  or  of  no  authority. 

Of  this  fecond  clafs  of  writings,  I  have  found  only 
two,  which  are  noticed  by  any  author  of  the  t  <ree 
firft:  centuries, without  exprefs  terms  of  condemnation; 
and  thefe  are,  the  one,  a  book  entitled  the  preaching 
of  Peter,  quoted  repeatedly  by  Clement  Alexandri- 
nus,  A.  D.  196;  the  other,  a  book  entitled  the  reve- 
velation  of  Peter,  upon  which  the  above-mentioned 
Clement  Alexandrinus  is  faid,  by  Eufebius,  to  have 
written  notes;  and  which  is  twice  cited  in  a  work 


frill  extant,  afcribed  to  the  fame  author. 

1  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  propofition  we 
have  before  advanced,  even  after  it  hath  been  fufc- 
iected  to  every  exception,  of  every  kind,  that  can  be 
alleged,  feparates,  by  a  wide  interval,  our  hiftorical 
fcriptures,  from  all  other  writings  which  profefs  to 
give  an  account  of  the  fame  fubjecl. 

We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add, 

1.  That  there  is  no  evidence,  that  any  fpurious 
or  apocryphal  books  whatever,  exuded  in  the  firft 
century  of  the  Chriftian  ccra;  in  which  century  ad 
our  hiftorical  books  are  proved  to  have  been  extant. 
*  There  are  no  quotations  of  any  fuch  books  in  the 
6  apoftolic  fathers,  by  whom  I  mean  Barnabas,  Cle- 
<  mem  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 

5  whofe  writings  reach  from  about  the  year  of  our 

6  Lord  70,  to  the  year  108;'  (and  tome  of  whom 

have  quoted  each  and  every  one  of  our  hiltoricai 
1  fcnpturesj 
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kripturesj  *  I  fay  this/  adds  Dr.  Lardner,  c  becaufe 

I;  think  it  has  been  proved  V* 

2.  Thefe  apocryphal  writings  were  not  read  in  the 

churches  of-  Ghriftians ; 

3.  Were  not  admitted  into  their  volume; 

4.  Do  not  appear  in  their  catalogues; 

Were  not  noticed  by  their  adverfaries; 

6.  Were  not  alleged  by  different  parties,  as  of 
authority  in  their  controverfies; 

7.  Were  not  the  fubjefts  amongft  them,  of  com¬ 
mentaries,  verfions,  collations,  expofitions. 

Finally;  befide  the  filence  of  three  centuries,  or 
evidence,  within  that  time  of  their  rejection,  they 
were,  with  a  confent  nearly  univerfal,  reprobated  by 
Chriftian  writers  of  fucceeding  ages. 

Although  it  be  made  out  by  thefe  obfervations, 
that  the  books  in  quellion  never  obtained  any  degree 
of  credit  and  notoriety,  which  can  place  them  in 
competition  with  our  fcriptures,  yet  it  appears  from 
the  writings  of  the  fourth  century,  that  many  fuch 
exifled  in  that  century,  and  in  the  century  preceding 
it.  It  may  be  difficult  at  this  diftance  of  time  to 
account  for  their  origen.  Perhaps  the  moil  probable 
explication  is,  that  they  were  in  general  compofed 
with  a  defign  of  making  a  profit  by  the  fale.  What¬ 
ever  treated  of  the  fubjeft  would  find  purchafers.  It 
was  an  advantage  taken  of  the  pious  oariofity  of 
unlearned  Ghriftians.  With  a  view  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  they  were  many  of  them  adapted  to  the 
particular  opinions  of  particular  fefts,  which  would 
naturally  promote  their  circulation  amongft  the 
favourers  of  their  opinions.  After  all,  they  wrere 
probably  much  more  obfcure  than  we  imagine. 
Except  the  gofpel  according  to  the  Hebrew's,  there 
is  none*  of  which  we  hear  more,  than  the  gofpel  of 

*  Lard.  Cred.vol.  XII.  p.  158. 
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the  Egyptians;  yet  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe 
that  Clement,  a  prefbyter  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  184,  and  a  man  of  almofl  univerfal  reading, 
had  never  feen  it*.  A  gofpel  according  to  Peter, 
was  another  of  the  moil  ancient  books  of  this  kind; 
yet  Serapion,  Bifhop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  200,  had 
not  read  it,  when  he  heard  of  fucli  a  book  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chriflians  of  RhofFas  in  Cilicia; 
and  fpeaks  of  obtaining  a  fight  of  this  gofpel  from 
fome  fe&aries  who  ufed  it j-.  Even  of  the  gofpel  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  confeffedly  hands  at  the  head 
of  the  catalogue,  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  glad  to  procure  a  copy  by  the  favour 
of  the  Nazareans  of  Berea.  Nothing  of  this  fort 
ever  happened  or  could  have  happened,  concerning 
our  gofpels. 

One  thing  is  obfervable  of  all  the  apocryphal 
Chrihian  writings,  that  they  proceed  upon  the  fame 
fundamental  hiflory  of  Chrifl  and  his  apoflles,  as 
that  which  is  difclofed  in  our  fcriptures.  The  mif- 
fion  of  Chrifl:,  his  power  of  working  miracles,  his 
communication  of  that  power  to  the  apoflles,  his 
paffion,  death  and  refurre&ion,  are  affumed  or 
afferted  by  every  one  of  them.  The  names  under 
which  fome  of  them  came  forth,  are  the  names  of 
men  of  eminence  in  our  hiflories.  What  thefe  books 
give,  are  not  contradictions,  but  unauthorized  addi¬ 
tions.  The  principal  faCts  are  fuppofed,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agents  the  fame ;  which  fhews  that  thefe 
points  were  too  much  fixed  to  be  altered  or  difputed. 

If  there  be  any  book  of  this  defeription,  which 
appears  to  have  impofed  upon  fome  confiderable 
number  of  learned  Chriflians,  it  is  the  Sybilline 
oracles  ;  but,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  circumftanccs 
which  facilitated  that  impoflure,  we  fhall  ceafe  to 

Tones,  vol.  I.  p.  243.  f  Lard.  Cred.  vol.  II.  p.  557* 
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wonder  either  at  the  attempt,  or  its  fuccefs.  It  was 
at  that  time  univerfally  underftood  that  fnch  a  pro¬ 
phetic  writing  exifted.  Its  contents  were  kept  fecret. 
This  fituation  afforded  to  home  one  a  hint,  as  well 
as  an  opportunity,  to  give  out  a  writing  under  this 
name,  favourable  to  the  already  eftablifhed  perfuafion 
of  Chriftians,  and  which  writing,  by  the  aid  and 
recommendation  of  thefe  circumftances,  would  in 
fome  degree,  it  is  probable,  be  received.  Of  the 
ancient  forgery  we  know  but  little;  what  is  now 
produced  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  impofed 
upon  any  one.  It  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  gofpe! 
hiftory,  woven  into  Latin  verfe.  Perhaps  it  was  at 
firft,  rather  a  fiftion,  than  a  forgery;  an  exercife  of 
ingenuity,  more  than  an  attempt  to  deceive. 


- — -TOesESSSgSSBssi™™— ■“ 

CHAP.  X. 


1  HE  reader  will  now  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
coiled,  that  the  two  points  which  form  the  fubjed  of 
our  prefent  difcuffion,  are,  firft,  that  the  founder  of 
Chriftianity,  his  aflociates,  and  immediate  followers, 
palled  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  fufferings ; 
fecondly,  that  they  did  fo,  in  atteftation  of  the  mira¬ 
culous  hiftory  recorded  in  our  fcriptures,  and  folely 
in  confequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  that 
hiftory. 

The  argument  by  which  thefe  two  propofitions 
have  been  maintained  by  us,  ftands  thus : 

No  hiftorical  fad,  I  apprehend,  is  more  certain, 
than  that  the  original  propagators  of  Chriftianity 
voluntarily  fubjeded  themfelves  to  lives  of  fatigue, 
danger  and  differing,  in  the  profecution  of  their  un- 

N  2  dertaking 
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dertaking,  The  nature  of  the  undertaking;  the 
chara&er  of  the  perfons  employed  in  it;  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  their  tenets  to  the  fixed  opinions  and  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  country,  in  which  they  firft  advanced 
them;  their  undiifembled  condemnation  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  all  other  countries;  their  total  want  of 
power,  authority,  or  force,  render  it  in  the  higheft 
degree  probable,  that  this  mu  ft  have  been  the  cafe. 
The  probability  is  increafed,  by  what  we  know  of 
the  fate  of  the  founder  of  the  inftitution,  who  was 
put  to  death  for  his  attempt  \  and  by  what  we  alfo 
know,  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  converts  to  the 
inftitution,  within  thirty  years  after  its  commence¬ 
ment  :  both  which  points  are  attefted  by  heathen 
writers,  and  being  once  admitted,  leave  it  very,  in¬ 
credible,  that  the  primitive  emiffaries  of  the  religion, 
who  exercifed  their  miniftry,  firft,  amongft  the 
people  who  had  deftroyed  their  mafter,  and,  after¬ 
wards  amongft  thofe  who  perfecuted  their  converts, 
fhould  themfelves  efcape  with  impunity,  or  purfue 
their  purpofe  in  eafe  and  fafety.  This  probability, 
thus  fuftained  by  foreign  teftimony,  is  advanced,  I 
think,  to  hiftorical  certainty,  by  the  evidence  of  our 
own  books ;  by  the  accounts  of  a  writer,  who  was  the 
companion  of  the  perfons,  whofe  fufferings  he  relates ; 
by  the  letters  of  the  perfons  themfelves ;  by  predic¬ 
tions  of  perfecutions  afcribcd  to  the  founder  of  the  reli¬ 
gion,  which  predictions  would  not  have  been  inferred 
in  his  hiftory,  much  lefs  have  been  ftudioufly  dwelt 
upon,  if  they  had  not  accorded  with  the  event,  and 
which,  even  if  falfely  afcribed  to  him,  could,  only 
have  been  fo  afcribed,  becaufe  the  event  fuggefted 
them  ;  laftly,  by  inceffant  exhortations  to  fortitude 
and  patience,  and  by  an  earneftnefs,  repetition,  and 
urgency  upon  the  fubjeCt,  which  were  unlikely  to  have 
appeared,  if  there  had  not  been,  at  the  time,  fome 
extraordinary  call  for  the  exercife  of  thefe  virtues. 
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It  is  made  out  alfo,  I  think,  with  iufficjent  evi¬ 
dence,  that  both  the  teachers  and  converts  of  the 
religion,  in  confequence  of  their  new.  profeffion,  took 
up  a  new  courfe  of  life  and  behavioui. 

The  next  great,  queftion  is,  what  they  did  this 
fqr.  That  it  was  for  a  miraculous  rtory  of  feme 
kind  or  other  is,  to  my  apprehenfion,  extremely 
manifeft;  becaufe,  as  to  tne  fundamental  article,  the 
defignation  of  the  perfon,  viz.  that  this  particular 
perfon,  jefus  of  Nazareth,  .ought  to  be  received, as 
the  Meiliah,  or  as  a  meffenger  from  God,  they 
neither  had,  nor  could  have,  any  thing  but  miracles 
to  Hand  upon.  That  the  exertions  and  fufterings  of 
the  apohles  were  for  the  ftory  which  we  have  now, 
is  proved  by  the  conlideration,  that  this  ffoiy  is 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  two  of  their  own  number,  and 
by  two  others  perfonaliy  connected  with  them;  that 
the  particularity  of  the  narratives  prove,  that  the 
writers  claimed  to  poilefs  circumlfantial  information, 
that  from  their  foliation  they  had  full  opportunity  of 
acquiring  fuch  information,  that  they  certainly,  at 
leail:,  knew  what  their  colleagues,  their  companions, 
their  mafters  taught;  that  each  of  thefe  books  con¬ 
tains  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  religion  ; 
that,  if  any  one  of  them  therefore  be  genuine,  it  is 
fufficient;  that  the  genuinenefs  however  of  all  of 
them,  is  made  out,  as  well  by  the  general  arguments 
which  evince  the  genuinenefs,  of  the  molt  undisputed 
remains  of  antiquity,  as  alfo  by  peculiar  and  fpecific 
proofs,  viz.  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  be¬ 
longing  to  a  period  immediately  contiguous  to  that 
in  which  they  were  publilhed  ;  by  the  diftinguifhed 
regard  paid  by  early  Chrjftians  to  the  authority  of 
thefe  books,  (which  regard  was  manifefted  by  their 
collecting  of  them  into  a  volume,  appropriating  to  that 
volume  titles  of  peculiar  refpect,  tranflating  them 
into  various  languages,  di.gffting.thcm  into  harmo- 
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nies,  writing  commentaries  upon  them,  and,  ftill  mor<? 
confpicuoufly,  by  the  reading  of  them  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  ^  afffemblies  in  all  parts  of  the  world)  by  an 
univerfal  agreement  with  refpeCt  to  thefe 1  books, 
whilft  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  fome 
others ;  by  contending  feels  appealing  to  them ;  by 
the  early  adverfaries  of  the  religion  not  difputing 
their  genuinenefs,  but  on  the  contrary,  treating  them 
as  the  depefitaries  of  the  hiftory  upon  which  the 
religion  was  founded  ;  by  many  formal  catalogues^ 
thefe,  as  of  certain  and  authoritative  writings,  pub- 
liflied  in  different  and  diftant  parts  of  the  Chriffian 
world  ;  laffly,  by  the  abfence  or  dcfeCt  of  the  above- 
cited  topics  of  evidence,  when  applied  to  any  other 
hiftories  of  the  fame  fubjeCt. 

There  are  ffrong  arguments  to  prove,  that  the 
books  actually  proceeded  from  the  authors  whofe 
names  they  bear,  and  have  always  borne  (for  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  fhow  that  they  ever 
went  under  any  other);  but  the  Uriel  genuinenefs 
of  the  books  is  perhaps  more  than  is  neceflary  :o 
the  fupport  of  our  propofition.  For  even  fuppofng 
that,  by  reafon  of  the  filence  of  antiquity,  or  the 
lofs  of  records,  we  knew  not  who  were  the  writers 
of  the  four  gofpels,  yet  the  faCt,  that  they  were 
received  as  authentic  accounts  of  the  tranfa&ion  upon 
which  the  religion  refted,  and  were  received  as  fuch 
by  Chriffians  at  or  near  the  age  of  the  apoffles,  by 
thofe  whom  the  apoffles  had  taught,  and  by  focieties 
which  the  apoffles  had  founded  ;  this  faff,  I  fay, 
connected  with  the  confideration,  that  they  are  cor¬ 
roborative  of  each  other's  teffimony,  and  that  they 
are  further  corroborated  by  another  contemporary 
hiftory,  taking  up  the  ffory  where  they  had  left  it, 
and,  in  a  narrative  built  upon  that  ffory,  accounting 
for  the  rife  and  production  of  changes  in  the  world, 
she  effects  of  which  fubffff  at  this  day ;  connected, 
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moreover,  with  the  confirmation  which  they  receive, 
from  letters  written  by  the  apofiles  themfelves,  which  _ 
both  allii me  the  fame  general  ftory,  and,  as  often 
as  occafions  lead  them  to  do  fo,  allude  to  particular 
parts  of  it ;  and  conneffed  alfo  with  the  refleffion, 
that  if  the  apofiles  delivered  any  different  ftory,  11 
is  loft,  (the  prefent  and  no  other  being  referred  to 
by  a  feries  of  Chriftian  writers,  down  from  their 
age  to  our  own  ;  being  likewife  recognized  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  inftitutions,  which  prevailed,  early  and  uni¬ 
versally,  amongft  the  difciples  of  the  religion)  ;  and 
that  fo  great  a  change,  as  the  oblivion  of  one  ftory 
and  the  fubftitution  of  another,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  could  not  have  taken  place ;  this  evidence 
would  be  deemed,  I  apprehend,  fufficient  to  prove 
concerning  thefe  books,  that,  whoever  were  thfe 
authors  of  them,  they  exhibit  the  ftory  which  the 
apofiles  told,  and  for  which,  confequently  they  affed, 
and  they  buffered. 

If  it  be  fo,  the  religion  muft  be  true.  I  hele  men 
could  not  be  deceivers.  By  only  not  bearing  tefti- 
mony,  they  might  have  avoided  all  their  bufferings, 
and  have  lived  quietly.  Would  men  in  fuch  ciicum- 
ftances,  pretend  to  have  been  what  they  never  law  ; 
affert  faffs  which  they  had  no  knowledge  of;  bring 
upon  themfelves,  for  nothing,  enmity  and  hatred, 
danger  and  death  ? 
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Oar  fifft  propofrtion  was,  «  that  there  is  fatkfaSlory 
evidence ,  that  many  pretending  to  be  original  Wit- 
lieffes  of  the  Chrijlian  Miracles ,  pajfed  their  lives 
in  labours ,  dangers ,  and  fife  rings,  voluntarily 
' undertaken  and  undergone  in  aiteftatitm  of  the 
accounts  which  they  delivered and  fotsly  in  confe- 
fuerice  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thefe' accounts  ; 
and  that  they  alfo  fubmitted  from  the  fame  motive 
,  ’  to  new  rules'  of  conduct.’ 

Our  fecond  propofition,  and  which  now  remains  to 
be  treated  of,  is,  4  that  there  is  not  fa t h facto ty 
evidence ,  that  perfons  pretending  to’’  be  original 
witnefes  of  any  other  Jtmilar  miracles,  have  acted 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  atteftation  of  the  accounts 
which  they  delivered,  and  folely  in  conference  of 
their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  accounts.’ 

X  ENTER  upon  this  part  of  my  argu¬ 
ment,  by  declaring  how  far  my  belief  in  miraculous 
accounts  goes.  If  the  reformers  in  the  time  of 
WicklifF,  or  of  Luther ;  or  thofe  of  England,  in  the 
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time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  of  Queen  Mary ;  or 
the  founders  of  our  religious  lefts  fince,  fuch  as 
were  Mr.  Whitfield  and  Mr.  Wefley  in  our  own 
times,  had  undergone  the  life  of  toil  and  exertion, 
of  danger  and  fufferings,  which  we  know  that  many 
of  them  did  undergo,  for  a  miraculous  ftory  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  if  they  had  founded  their  public  mmiftry 
upon  the  allegation  of  miracles  wrought  within  their 
own  knowledge,  and  upon  narratives  which  could 
not  be  refolved  into  delufion  or  miftake ;  and  if  it 
had  appeared,  that  their  conduct  really  had  its  origin 
in  thefe  accounts,  I  fhould  have  believed  them.  Or, 
to  borrow  an  infiance  which  will  be  familiar  to  every 
one  of  my  readers,  if  the  late  Mr.  Howard  had 
undertaken  his  labours  and  journeys  in  attefiation, 
and  in  confequence  of  a  clear  and  fenfible  miracle, 
I  ftiould  have  believed  him  alfo.  Or,  to  reprefent 
the  fame  thing  under  a  third  fuppofition  ;  if  Socrates 
had  profefled  to  perform  public  miracles  at  Athens ; 
if  the  friends  of  Socrates,  Phcedo,  Cebes,  Crito,  and 
Simmias,  together  with  Plato,  and  many  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  relying  upon  the  attefiation  thefe  miracles 
afforded  to  his  pretenfions,  had,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives,  and  the  certain  expence  of  their  eafe  and 
tranquility,  gone  about  Greece,  after  his  death,  to 
publifh  and  propagate  his  doftrines  ;  and  if  thefe 
things  had  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  fame  way, 
as  that  in  which  the  life  of  Socrates  is  now  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us,  through  the  hands  of  his  companions  and 
difciples,  that  is  by  writings  received  without  doubt 
as  theirs  from  the  age  in  which  they  were  puhliflied 
to  the  prefent,  I  fhould  have  believed  this  likewife. 
And  my  belief  would,  in  each  cafe,  be  much  ftrength- 
ened,  if  the  fubjeft  of  the  mifTion  were  of  import¬ 
ance  to  the  conduft  and  happinefs  of  human  life ;  if 
it  teftified  any  thing  which  it  behoved  mankind  to 
know  from  fuch  authority  ;  if  the  nature  of  what  it 
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delivered  required  the  fort  of  proof  which  it  alleged  ; 
if  the  occafion  was  adequate  to  the  interpolation,  the 
end  worthy  of  the  means.  In  the  lad  cafe  my  faith 
would  be  much  confirmed,  if  the  effefts  of  the  tranf- 
aftibn  remained  ;  more  efpetially  if  a  change  had  been 
wrought,  at  the  time,  in  the  opinion  and  conduct  of 
inch  numbers,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  inftitu- 
tion,  and  of  a  A  ft  cm  of  doftrines,  which  had  fince 
overfprea'd  the  greateft  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
\  lhould  have  believed,  1  fay,  the  tedimony  in  thefe 
cafes  ;  vet  none  of  them  do  more  than  come  up  to 
the  apodolic  hidory. 

If  any  one  choofe  to  call  a  dent  to  this  evidence 
credulity,  it  is  at  lead  incumbent  upon  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  examples,  in  which  the  fame  evidence  hath 
turned  out  to  be  fallacious.  And  this  contains  the 
precife  queftion  which  we  are  now  to  agitate. 

In  dating  the  companion  between  our  evidence, 
and  what  our  adverfaries  may  bring  into  competition 
with  ours,  we  will  divide  the  didinftions  which  we 
willi  to  propofe  into  two  kinds,  thole  which  relate 
to  the  proof,  and  thefe  which  relate  to  the  miracles, 
Under  the  former  head  we  may  lay  out  of  the  cafe  ; 

I.  Such  accounts  of  fupernatural  events,  as  are 
found  only  in  hiftories,  by  fotne  ages  poderior  to 
the  t  ran  la  ft  ion  ;  and  of  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
hi  dorian  could  know  little  more  than  his  reader. 
Ours  is  contemporary  hiftory.  rl  his  difference  alone 
removes  out  of  our  way,  the  miraculous  hidory  of 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  live  hundred  years  before  the 
Ghriftian  am  a,  written  by  Porphyrie  and  Jamblicus, 
who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  that  sera  •  the 
prodigies  or  Livy’s  hidory  ;  the  fables  of  the  heroic 
ages  ;°the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  as  well  as 
ef  the  Gothic  Mythology  ;  a  great  part  of  the  legen¬ 
dary  hidory  of  Popilh  faints,  the  very  bed  attefted 
ftftch,  'is  extrafted  from  the  certificates  that  are 
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exhibited  during  the  procefs  of  their  canonization, 
a  ceremony  which  feldom  takes  place  till  a  century 
after  their  deaths.  It  applies  alio  with  confiderable 
force  to  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  which 
are  contained  in  a  folitary  hiftory  of  his  life,  pub- 
Jifhed  by  Philoftratus,  above  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death  ;  and,  in  which,  whether  Philoftratus  had 
any  prior  account  to  guide  him,  depends  upon  his 
Angle,  unfupported  alien  ion.  Alfo  to  fome  of  the 
miracles  of  the  third  century,  efpecialiy  to  one  ex¬ 
traordinary  inftance,  the  account  of  Gregory,  bifhop 
of  Neocefarea,  called  Thaumaturgus,  delivered  in 
the  writings  of  Gregory  of  Nyffen,  who  lived  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  fubjeft  cf  his 
panegyric. 

The  value  of  this  circumftance,  is  fhown  to  have 
been  accurately  exemplified,  in  the  hiftory  of  Igna¬ 
tius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jefuirs*. 
His  life,  written  by  a  companion  of  his,  and  by  one 
of  the  order,  was  publifhed  about  fifteen  years  after 
his  death.  In  which  life,  the  author,  fo  far  from 
aferibing  any  miracles  to  Ignatius,  induftrioufly  flares 
the  realbns,  why  he  was  not  inverted  with  any  fuch 
power.  The  life  was  re-publifhed  fifteen  years  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  addition  of  many  circumftances, 
which  were  the  fruit,  the  author  fays,  of  further 
enquiry,  and  of  diligent  examination  ;  but  ftill  with 
a  total  filence  about  miracles.  When  Ignatius  had 
been  dead  near  fixty  years,  the  Jcfuits  conceiving  a 
wifh  to  have  the  founder  of  their  order  placed  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  began,  as  it  fhould  feern,  for  the 
firft  time,  to  attribute  to  him  a  catalogue  of  miracles, 
which  could  not  then  be  dsftinftly  difpro.ved  ;  anft 
which,  there  was  in  thofe  who  governed  the  church, 
a  ftrong  difpofition  to  admit  upon  theflendereft  proofs. 

f  Douglas's  Criterion  of  Miracles,  p.  74. 
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II.  We  may  layout  of  the  cafe,  accounts  pub- 
1  idled  in  one  country,  of  what  paffed  in  a  diftant 
country,  without  any  proof  that  fuch  accounts  were 
known  or  received  at  home.  In  the  cafe  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  Judsea,  which  was  the.  fcene  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  was  the  centre  of  the  million.  The  (lory  was 
publifhed  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  a  died.  The 
church  of  Chnft  was  firfl  planted  at  Jerufalem  itfelf. 
With  that  church  others  correfponded.  From  thence 
the  primitive  teachers  of  the  inftimtion  went  forth  ; 
thither  they  aflembled.  The  church  of  Jerufalem, 
and  the  feveral  churches  of  Judaea,  fubfifted  from 
the  beginning,  and  for  many  ages*,  received  alfo 
the  fame  books,  and  the  fame  accounts,  as  other 
churches  did. 

This  diftindlion  diipofes,  amongft  others,  of  the 
above-mentioned  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus, 
mod  of  which  are  related  to  have  been  performed  in 
India,  no  evidence  remaining  that  either  the  miracles 
afcribed  to  him,  or  the  hiftory  of  thofe  miracles, 
were  ever  heard  of  in  India.  Thofe  of  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Indian  miffionary,  with  many  others  of 
the  Romifh  breviary,  are  liable  to  the  fame  objec¬ 
tion,  viz.  that  the  accounts  of  them,  were  publifhed 
at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  fuppofed  fcene  of  the 
wondersf. 

III.  We  lay  out  of  the  cafe  tranjient  rumours. 
Upon  the  fir  ft  publication  of  an  extraordinary  ac¬ 
count,  or  even  of  an  article  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
no  one,  who  is  not  perfonally  acquainted  with  the 
tranfadlion,  can  know  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe, 
becaufe  any  man  may  pubfilh  any  ftory.  It  is  in  the 


i 

'  *  The  fueceffion  of  many  eminent  bifhops  of  Jerufalem,  in 
the  three  firft-  centuries,  is  diftin&ly  preferred,  as  Alexander, 
A.  D.  212,  who  fucceeded  Narciffus,  then  1 1 6  years  old. 


j  Doug.  Grit.  p.  84. 
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future  confnruation,  or  contradiction  of  the  account; 
in  its  permanency,  or  its  difappearance ;  its  dying 
away  into  filence,  or  its  increafmg  in  notoriety  ;  its 
being  followed  up  by  fubfequent  accounts,  and  be¬ 
ing  repeated  in  different  and  independent  accounts, 
that  folid  truth  is  diftinguillied  from  fugitive  lies. 
This  diftin&ion  is  altogether  on  the  fide  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  The  (lory  did  not  drop.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  fucceeaed  by  a  train  of  a£hons  and  events  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it.  The  accounts,  which  we  have  in 
our  hands,  were  compofed  after  the  firft  reports 
muff  have  fubfided.  Th  ey  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  writings  upon  the  fubjech  The  hiftorical  teb 
timonies  of  the  tranfa&ion  were  many  and  various, 
and  connected  with  letters,  difeourfes,  controvert 
fies,  apologies,  fucceflively  produced  by  the  fame 
tranfa&ion. 

IV.  We  may  lay  out  of  the  cafe  what  I  call  naked 
hiftory.  It  has  been  laid,  that  if  the  prodigies  of 
the  Jewiih  hiftory  had  been  found  only  in  fragments 
of  Manetho,  or  Berofus,  we  ftiould  have  paid  no 
regard  to  them  :  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  this.  It 
w £  knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  but  from  the  fragment ; 
if  we  poffeffed  no  proof  that  thefe  accounts  had  been 
credited  and  acted  upon,  from  times,  probably,  as 
ancient  as  the  accounts  them fel ves ;  if  we  had  no 
vifible  effects  connected  with  the  hiftory,  no  fubfe¬ 
quent  or  collateral  teftimony  to  confirm  it ;  under 
thefe  circumftances,  I  think  that  it  would  be  unde- 
fervins:  of  credit.  But  this  certainly  is  not  our  cafe. 
In  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Chriftjanity,  the 
books  are  to  be  combined  with  the  mftitution  ;  with 
the  prevalency  of  the  religion  at  this  day  ;  with  the 
time  and  place  of  its  origin,  which  are  acknowledged 
points  ;  with  the  circumftances  of  its  rife  and  pro- 
grefs,  as  collected  from  external  hiftory  ;  with  the 
fact  of  our  prefen  t  books  being  received  by  the  vo¬ 
taries 
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taries  of  me  inftitution  from  the  beginning;  with 
that  of  other  books  coming  after  thefe,  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  effects  and  confequences  refulting 
from  the  tranfaftion,  or  referring  ro  the  tranfaftion, 
or  built  upon  it  ;  laftly,  with  the  confideration  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  books  themfelves, 
the  different  writers  from  which  they  proceed,  the 
different  views  with  which  they  were  written,  fo 
difagreeing,  as  to  repel  the  fufpicion  of  confederacy, 
fo  agreeing,  as  to  fliow  that  they  were  founded  in  a 
common  original,  u  e.  in  a  ftory  fubflantially  the 
lame.  Whether  this  proof  be  fatisfaftory  or  not,  it 
is  properly  a  cumulation  of  evidence,  by  no  means  a 
naked  or  folitary  record. 

V.  A  mark  of  hiftorica!  truth,  although  only  in 
a  certain  way,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  is  particularity 
in  names,  dates,  places,  circumftances,  and  in  the 
order  of  events  preceding  or  following  the  tranfac- 
tion  :  of  which  kind,  for  inftance,  is  the  particula¬ 
rity  in  the  defeription  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  and  fhip- 
wreck  in  the  27th  chapter  of  the  adfs,  which  no 
man,  I  think,  can  read  without  being  convinced 
that  the  writer  was  there ;  and  alfo  in  the  account 
of  the  cure  and  examination  of  the  blind  man,  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel,  which  bears 
every  mark  of  perfonal  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  hiftorian*.  1  do  not  deny  that  fiftion  has  often 
the  particularity  of  truth  ;  but  then  it  is  of  fludied 
and  elaborate  fi&ion,  or  of  a  formal  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive,  that  we  obferve  this.  Since,  however,  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  particularity  is  not  confined  to 
truth,  I  have  ftated  that  it  is  a  proof  of  truth,  only 
to  a  certain  extent,  /.  e.  it  reduces  the  quefiion  to 
this,  whether  we  can  depend  or  not  upon  the  probity 

*  Both  thsfe  chapters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  fake  of  this 

very  cbiervation. 
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of  the  relator;  which  is  a  confiderabie  advance  in 
our  prefect  argument,  for  an  exjprefs  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive,  in  which  cafe  alone  particularity  ran  appear 
without  truth,  is  charged  upon  the  evangelifts  by 
few.  If  the  hiftorian  acknowledge  himfelf  to  have 
received  his  intelligence  from  others,  the  particula¬ 
rity  of  the  narrative  (hows,  prima  facie,  the  accuracy 
of  his  enquiries,  and  the  fulnefs  of  his  information. 
This  remark  belongs  to  St.  Luke’s  iiiitory.  Of  the 
particularity  which  we  allege,  many  examples  may 
be^found  in  all  the  gofpels.  And  it  is  very  difficult 
to  conceive,  that  Rich  numerous  particularities,  as 
are  aim  old  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  fenp- 
tures,  lhould  be  raifed  out  of  the  imagination  with¬ 
out  any  faft  to  go  upon*. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  particu¬ 
larity  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  direft  hiRory.  It 
is  not  natural  in  references  or  allufions,  which  yet, 
in  other  refpefis,  afford  often,  as  far  as  they  go, 
the  mod  unfufpicious  evidence. 

VI.  We  lay  out  of  the  cafe  Rich  Rories  of  fuper- 
natural  events,  as  require,  on  the  part  of  the  hearer, 
nothing  more  than  an  otiofe  affent ;  Rories  upon 
which  nothing  depends,  in  which  no  interefl  is  in¬ 
volved,  nothing  is  to  be  done  or  changed  in  confer- 
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i  particularities  related  ;  and  they  always  feem  to  bear  fome 
«  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  want  of 
4  the  particulars,  of  time,  place,  and  perfons,  in  Manetho’s 
4  account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynafties,  Etefias’s  of  the  A  Syrian 
‘  Kings,  and  thofe  which  the  technical  chronologers  have  given 
4  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece;  and  agreeably  thereto, 

*  thefe  accounts  have  much  faction  and  falfehood,  with  fome 
4  truth :  whereas  Thucydides’s  Hi  dory  of  the  Peloponnefian 
4  War,  and  Cnfar’s  of  the  War  in  Gaul,  in  both  which  the 

*  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  perfons  are  mentioned,  are 
'  unwerf.il !y  e deemed  true  to  a  great  degree  of  exafmefs.’ 
Hartley,  Vol.  II.  p.  io g. 
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quence  of  believing  them.  Such  (lories  are  credited,, 
if  the  carelefs  affent  that  is  given  to  them  deferve 
that  name,  more  by  the  indolence  of  the  hearer, 
than  by  his  judgment ;  or,  though  not  much  cre¬ 
dited,  are  paffed  from  one  to  another  without  en¬ 
quiry  or  refinance.  To  this  cafe,  and  to  this  cafe 
alone,  belongs  what  is  called  the  love  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous.  I  have  never  known  jt  carry  men  further. 
Men  do  not  fuffer  perfecution  from  the  love  of  the 
marvellous.  Of  the  indifferent  nature  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of,  are  mod  vulgar  errors  and  popular  fuperdi- 
tions :  mod,  for  indance,  of  the  current  reports  of 
apparitions.  Nothing  depends  upon  their  being  true 
or  falfe.  But  not,  furely,  of  this  kind  were  the 
alleged  miracles  of  Chrid  and  his  apodles.  They 
decided,  if  true,  the  mod  important  quedion,  upon 
which  the  human  mind  can  fix  its  anxiety.  They 
claimed  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  mankind,  upon 
fubje&s  in  which  they  are  not  only  deeply  concerned, 
but  ufualiy  refraftory  and  obdinate.  Men  could  not 
be  utterly  carelefs  in  fuch  a  caf©  as  this.  If  a  Jew 
took  up  the  dory,  he  found  his  darling  partiality  to 
his  own  nation  and  law  wounded  ;  if  a  ® entile,  he 
found  his  idolatry  and  polytheifm  reprobated  and 
Condemned.  Whoever  entertained  the  account, 
whether  jew  or  Gentile,  could  not  avoid  the  fol¬ 
lowing  refle&ion  : — c  If  thefe  things  be  true,  I  mud 
4  give  up  the  opinions  and  principles  in  which  I  have 
6  been  brought  up,  the  religion  in  which  my  fathers 
*  lived  and  died/  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  man 
fhould  do  this  upon  any  idle  report  or  frivolous  ac¬ 
count,  or,  indeed,  without  being  fully  fatisfied  and 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  credibility  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  to  which  he  truded.  But  it  did  not  dop  at  opi¬ 
nions.  They  who  believed  Chridianity,  afted  uj.  on 
it.  Many  made  it  the  exprefs  bufmefs  of  their  lives 

to  publidi  the  intelligence.  It  was  required  of  thofe, 
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who  admitted  that  intelligence,  to  change  forthwith 
their  conduft  and  heir  principles,  to  take  up  a  dif¬ 
ferent  courfe  of  life,  to  part  with  their  habits  and 
gratifications,  and  be  yin  a  new  fet  of  rules  and  fyi* 
tern  of  behaviour.  The  apoftles,  at  lead,  were  in- 
terefted  not  to  facrifiee  their  eafe,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale  ;  multitudes  befide 
them  were  induced,  by  the  fame  tale,  to  encounter 
oppofition,  danger  and  fufferings. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  mere  promife  of  a  future 
{late  would  do  all  this,  I  anfwer,  that  tne  mere  pro¬ 
mife  of  a  future  Hate,  without  any  evidence  to  give 
credit  or  affurance  to  it,  would  do  nothing.  A  few 
wandering  fifhermen  talking  of  a  refurreftion  of  the 
dead  could  produce  no  effeCh  If  it  be  further  faid, 
that  men  eafily  believe,  what  they  anxioufly  defire, 
I  again  anfwer  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  con¬ 
trary  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Anxiety  of  defire, 
earneflnefs  of  expectation,  the  vaflnefs  of  an  event, 
rather  caufes  men  to  difbelieve,  to  doubt,  to  dread 
a  fallacy,  to  diflruft,  and  to  examine.  When  our 
Lord’s  refurreftion  was  firft  reported  to  the  apoftles, 
they  did  not  believe,  we  are  told,  for  joy.  This 
was  natural,  and  is  agreeable  to  experience. 

VII.  We  have  laid  out  of  the  cafe  thofe  accounts, 
which  require  no  more  than  a  fimple  affent ;  and  we 
now  alfo  lay  out  of  the  cafe  thofe  which  come  merely 
in  affirmance  of  opinions  already  formed.  This  laffc 
circumftance  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  notice 
well.  It  has  long  been  obferved,  that  Popifh  mira¬ 
cles  happen  in  Popifh  countries ;  that  they  make  no 
converts;  which  proves  that  ftories  are  accepted, 
when  they  fall  in  with  principles  already  fixed,  with 
the  public  fentiments,  or  with  the  fentiments  of  a 
party  already  engaged  on  the  fide  the  miracle  fup- 
ports,  which  would  not  be  attempted  to  be  produced 
in  the  face  of  enemies,  in  oppofition  to  reigning 
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tenets  or  favourite  prejudices,  or  when,  if  they  be 
believed,^  the  belief  muft  draw  men  away  from  their 
preconceived  and  habitual  opinions,  from  their  modes 
of  life  and  rules  of  aftion.  In  the  former  cafe,  men 
may  not  only  receive  a  miraculous  account,  but  may 
both  aft  and  fuffer  on  the  fide,  and  in  the  caufe, 
which  the  miracle  fupports,  yet  not  aft  or  fuff tv  for 
the  miracle,  but  in  purfuance  of  a  prior  perfuafion. 
I  he  miracle,  like  any  other  argument  which  only 
confirms  what  was  before  believed,  is  admitted  with 
little  examination.  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  natural 
World,  u  is  change  which  requires  a  caufe.  Men  are 
eafily  fortified  in  their  old  opinions,  driven  from 
them  with  great  difficulty.  Now,  how  does  this 
apply  to  the  Chriftian  hiflory  ?  The  miracles,  there 
lecorded,  were  wrought  in  the  midft  of  enemies, 
under  a  government,  a  priefthood,  and  a  magiflracy, 
decidedly  and  vehemently  adverfe  to  them,  and  to 
toe  pretenfions  which  they  fupported.  They  were 
1  rote  if  ant  miracles  in  a  Popifli  country  ;  they  were 
Popifh  miracles  in  the  midft  of  Proteftants.  They 
produced  a  change  ;  they  effablifhed  a  fociety  upon 
tlie  ipot  adhering  to  the  belief  of  them  ;  they  made 
converts,  and  thofe  who  were  converted,  gave  up 
to  the  teftimony,  their  moff  fixed  opinions,  and  moft 
favourite  prejudices.  They  who  afted  and  fuffered 
in  the  caufe,  afted  and  fuffered  for  the  miracles  ; 
for  there  was  no  anterior  perfuafion  to  induce  them, 
no  prior  reverence,  prejudice,  or  partiality,  to  take 
hold  of.  Jefiis  had  not  one  follower  when  he  fet 
up  his  claim.  His  miracles  gave  birth  to  his  feft. 
No  part  of  this  description  belongs  to  the  ordinary 
evidence  of  heathen  or  Popifli  miracles.  Even  meft 
of  the  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by 
Chriftians,  in  the  fecond  and  third  century  of  its 
aera,  want  this  confirmation.  It  conftitutes  indeed 
a  line  of  partition  between  the  origin  and  the  pro- 
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gt-efs  of  Chriftianity.  Frauds  and  fallacies  might 
mix  themfelves  with  the  progrefs,  which  could  not 
poffibly  take  place  in  the  commencement  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  ;  at  lead  according  to  any  laws  of  human  con¬ 
duct  that  we  are  accjuainted  with.  What  Ihould 
fugged  to  the  firft  propagators  of  Chriftianity,  efpe- 
cially  to  fiftiermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  hufbandmen, 
fuch  a  thought  as  that  of  changing  the  religion  of 
the  world  ;  what  could  bear  them  through  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  which  the  attempt  engaged  them  ;  what 
could  procure  any  degree  of  fuccefs  to  the  attempt  ; 
are  quedions  which  apply,  with  great  force,  to  the 
fetting  out  of  the  inditution,  with  lefs,  to  every  fu¬ 
ture  ftage  of  it. 

To  hear  fome  men  talk,  one  would  fuppofe  the  fet¬ 
ting  up  of  a  religion  by  miracles  to  be  a  thing  of  every 
day’s  experience,  whereas  the  whole  current  of  hif- 
tory  is  againd  it.  Hath  any  founder  of  a  new  feft 
amongft  Chridians  pretended  to  miraculous  powers, 
and  fucceeded  by  his  pretenfions  ?  6  Were  thefe  pow- 
6  ers  claimed  or  exercifed  by  the  founders  of  the  fefls 
€  of  the  Wajdenfes  and  Albigenfes  ?  Did  Wickliff  in 
*  England  pretend  to  it  ?  Did  Hufs  or  Jerome  in  Bo- 
s  hernia  ?  Did  Luther  in  Germany,  Zuinglius  in  Swit- 

4  zerland,  Calvin  in  France,  or  any  of  the  reformers 

5  advance  this  plea  *  ?’  The  French  prophets,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  ventured  to 
allege  miraculous  evidence,  and  immediately  ruined 
their  caufe  by  their  temerity,  6  Concerning  the  re- 
4  ligion  of  Ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  of 

6  China,  a  fmgle  miracle  cannot  be  named,  that  was 
6  ever  offered  as  a  ted  of  any  of  thofe  religions  before. 
6  their  eftabliffiment  f / 

We  may  add  to  what  has  been  obferved,  of  the 
didin&ion  which  we  are  confidering,  that,  where  mi- 

*  Campbell  on  Miracles,  p.  120,  ed.  1766. 
f  Adams  on  ditto,  p.  75.  •• 
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nicies  are  alleged  merely  in  affirmance  of  a  prior  opi¬ 
nion,  they  who  believe  the  doftrine  may  fometimes 
propagate  a  belief  of  the  miracles  which  they  do  not 
themfeives  entertain.  This  is  the  cafe  of  what  are 
called  pious  frauds ;  but  it  is  a  cafe,  I  apprehend, 
which  takes  place  folely  in  fupport  of  a  perfuafion 
already  cftabliftied.  At  lead  it  does  not  hold  of  the 
apoftolical  hiftory.  Jr  the  apoftles  did  not  believe 
the  miracles,  they  did  not  believe  the  religion  ;  and, 
without  this  belief,  where  was  the  piety  ^  what  place 
was  there  for  any  thing,  which  could  bear  the  name 
or  colour  of  piety,  in  publifhing  and  attefting  mira¬ 
cles  in  its  behalf?  If  it  be  faid  that  many  promote 
the  belief  of  revelation,  and  of  any  accounts  which 
favour  that  belief,  becaufe  they  think  them,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  of  public  and  political  utility,  I 
anfwer,  that  if  a  character  exift,  which  can  with  lefs 
j Lidice  than  another  be  afcribed  to  the  founders  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  it  is  that  of  politicians,  or  of 
men  capable  of  entertaining  political  views.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  affignable  charafler  which 
will  account  for  the  conduft  of  the  apoftles,  fup- 
pofing  their  ftory  to  be  falfe.  If  bad  men,  what 
could  induce  them  to  take  fuch  pains  to  promote 
virtue?  If  good  men,  they  would  not  have  gone 
about  the  country  with  a  firing  of  lies  in  their 
mouths  ? 

In  appreciating  the  credit  of  any  miraculous 
ftory,  thcfe  are  diftinctions  which  relate  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  There  are  other  diftin&ions  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  queftion,  which  relate  to  the  miracles 
themfeives.  Of  which  latter  kind  the  following 
ought  carefully  to  be  retained. 

I.  It  is  not  necefiary  to  admit  as  a  miracle,  what 
can  be  refolved  into  a  falfe  perception.  Of  this  na¬ 
ture  was  the  demon  of  Socrates ;  the  vifions  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  of  many  others;  the  vifion  which 
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Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  defcribes  himfelf  to  have 
feen  ;  Colonel  Gardner’s  vifion,  as  related  in  his  life, 
written  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  All  thefe  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  a  momentary  infinity  ;  for  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  fymptom  of  human  madnefs  is  the  rifing 
up  in  the  mind  of  images  not  diftinguifhable  by  the 
patient  from  impreffions  upon  the  fenfes  *.  .  The 
cafes,  however,  'in  which  the  pofTibility  of  this  de- 
lufion  exifts,  are  divided  from  the  cafes  in  which  is. 
does  not  exift,  by  many,  and  thofe  not  obfcure 
marks.  They  are,  for  the  moll  part,  cafes  of  vifions 
cr  voices.  The  object  is  hardly  cvei  touched,  i  he 
vifion  fubmits  not  to  be  handled.  One  fenfe  does 
net  confirm  another.  They  are  likewife  almoft 
always  cafes  of  a  Jolt  t  ary  witnefs.  It  is  in  the  high  ■ 
eft  degree  improbable,  and  I  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  it  hath  ever  been  the  faff,  that  the  fame 
derangement  of  the  mental  organs,  fhould  feize  dif¬ 
ferent  perfons  at  the  fame  time  5  a  derangement,  l 
mean,  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to  reprefent  to  their 
imagination  the  fame  objects.  Laftly,  thefe  are 
always  cafes  of  momentary  miracles ;  by  which  term 
I  mean  to  denote  miracles,  of  which  the  whole  ex¬ 
ift  ence  is  of  a  fhort  duration,  in  contradiftinction  to 
miracles  which  are  attended  with  permanent  effefts. 
The  appearance  of  a  ipectre,  the  hearing  of  a  Su¬ 
pernatural  found,  is  a  momentary  miracle.  The 
fenfible  proof  is  gone  when  the  apparition  or  found 
is  over.  But  if  a  perfon  born  blind  be  reftored  to 
fight,  a  notorious  cripple  to  the  ufe  of  his  limbs, 
or  a  dead  man  to  life,  here  is  a  permanent  effe& 
produced  by  fupernatural  means.  The  change  in¬ 
deed  was  inftantaneous,  but  the  proof  continues. 
The  fubjeft  of  the  miracle  remains.  The  man  cured 
or  reftored  is  there :  his  former  condition  was 

*  Batty  on  Lunary. 
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known,  and  his  prefenr  condirion  may  be  examined. 
Ibis  can  by  no  poffibility  be  refolved  into  falfe  per- 
ception  :  and  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament. 
When  Lazarus  was  raifed  from  the  dead,  he  did 
not  merely  move,  and  fpeak,  and  die  again  ;  or  come 
out  of  the  grave  and  vanifh  away.  Fie  returned 
to  his  home  and  his  family,  and  there  continued  ; 
for  we  find  aim,  fome  time  afterwards,  in  the  fame 
town,  fitting  at  table  with  Jefus  and  his  lifters  ;  vi- 
fiteci  by  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  as  a  fubjeft 
of  curiolity  ;  giving,  by  his  prefence,  fo  much  unea- 
finefs  to  the  Jevvilh  rulers,  as  to  beget  in  them  a 
defign  of  deftroying  him  *.  No  delufion  can  ac¬ 
count  for  this,  'lhe  French  prophets  in  England, 
fome  time  fince,  gave  out  that  one  of  their  teachers 
would  come  to  life  again,  but  their  enthufiafm 
never  made  them  believe  that  they  a<flually  faw  him 
alive.  The  blind  man,  whofe  reftoration  to  fight 
at  Jerufalem  is  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  gofpel,  did  not  quit  the  place,  or  conceal 
himfelf  from  enquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
forthcoming,  to  anfwer  the  call,  to  fatisfy  the  fcru- 
tiny,  and  to  fuftain  the  brow-beating  of  Chrifl’s 
angry  and  powerful  enemies.  When  the  cripple 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple  was  fuddenly  cured  by 
Peter  f,  he  did  not  immediately  relapfe  into  his 
former  lamenefs,  or  difappear  out  of  the  city ; 
but  boldly  and  honeflly  produced  himfelf  along 
with  the  aportles,  when  they  were  brought  the 
next  day  before  the  Jewifh  council  J.’  Here,  though 
the  miracle  was  fudden,  the  proof  was  perma¬ 
nent.  The  lamenefs  had  been  notorious,  the 
cure  continued.  This,  therefore,  could  not  be  the 
effeft  of  any  momentary  delirium,  either  in  the  fub- 

*  John  xiL  \r  2.  y,  10. 
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kcl  or  in  the  witneffes  of  the  tranfuTion.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  greateft  number  of  the  fcripture  mi-  • 
racles  There  are  other  cafes  or  a  mixed  nature, 
in  which,  although  the  principal  miracle  be  mo¬ 
mentary,  fame  circumThnce  combined  with  tt  is  per¬ 
manent.  Of  this  kind  is  the  hiftory  of  St.  Paul  s 
converfion  *.  The  hidden  light  and  found,  the  vi-  # 
fion  and  the  voice,  upon  the  road  to  Damaicus, 
were  momentary;  but  Paul’s  blindnefs  tor  t  nee 
days  in  confequence  of  what  had  happened ;  t  e 
communication  made  to  Ananias  in  another  place, 
and  by  a  vifion  independent  of  the  former ;  Ana- 
nias  finding  out  Paul  in  confequence  of  intelligence  fo 
received  ;  and  finding  him  in  the  condition  defend 
ed,  and  Paul’s  recovery  of  his  fight  upon  Ananias 
laying  his  hands  upon  him  ;  are  circumftances  which 
take  the  tranfa&ion,  and  the  principal  miracle  as  in- 
eluded  in  it,  entirely  out  of  the  cafe  of  momentary 
miracles,  or  of  fuch  as  may  be  accounted  for  by 
falfe  perceptions.  Exactly  the  dame  thing  may  he 
cbferved  of  Peter’s  vifion  preparatory  to  the  call  ot 
Cornelius,  and  of  its  conneftion  with  what  was  im¬ 
parted  in  a  diftant  place  to  Cornelius  himfelf,  and 
with  the  meffage  difpatched  by  Cornelius  to  1  eter. 
The  vifion  might  be  a  dream,  the  meffage  could 
not.  Either  communication,  taken  feparately,  might 
be  a  delufion  ;  the  concurrence  of  the  two  was  dm- 
poffible  to  happen  without  a  fupernatural  caufe. 

Befide  the  rifk  of  delufion,  which  attaches  upon 
momentary  miracles,  there  is  alfo  much  moi  e  room  for 
impofture.  The  account  cannot  be  examined  at  the 
moment.  And,  when  that  is  alfo  a  moment  of  huiry 
and  confufion,  it  may  not  be  difficult  for  men  of 
influence  to  gain  credit  to  any  ftory,  which  they  may 
wiffi  to  have  believed.  This  is  precifdy  the  cafe  ot 
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one  of  the  beit  attefted  miracles  of  old  Rome,  the 
•appearance  of  C  ail  or  and  Pollux  in  the  battle  fought 
by  Port  hu  mi  us  with  the.  Latins  at  the  lake  Regillus. 
J  here  is  no  doubt  that  Poithumius,  after  the  battle, 
fpiead  the  teport  of  fuch  an  appearance.  No  perfon. 
.  could  deny  it,  whilft  it  was  faid  to  laft.  No  perfon, 
^perhaps,  had  any  inclination  to  difpute  it  afterwards; 
Oi,  it  .they  had,  could  fay  with  pofitivenefs,  what 
was, -or  what  was  not  feen,  by  fame  or  other  of  the 

at  my,  .in  tae.  diimay,  and  ainidft  the  tumult  of  a 
battle. 

In  afilgnmg  falfe  perceptions,  as  the  origin  to 
which  fome  miraculous  accounts  may  be  referred,  I 
have  not  mentioned  claims  to  infpiration,  illumina- 
lions,  fecret  notices  or  direftions,  internal  fenfations, 
or  confcioufneffes  of  being  ached  upon  by  fpiritual 
influences,  good  or  bad,  becaufe,  thefe  appealing  to 
no  external  proof,  however  convincing  they  may  be 
to  ilit  perfons  themfelves,  form  no  part  of  what*  can 
oe  accounted  miraculous  evidence.  Their  own  cre¬ 
dibility  (lands  upon  their  alliance  with  other  miracles, 
i  he  difcuflion,  therefore,  of  all  fuch  pretenfions  may 
be  omitted. 

II..  It  is  not  neceftary  to  bring  into  the  comparifon 
\yhat  may  be  called  tentative  miracles;  that  is,  where, 
out  of  a  great  number  of  trials,  fome  fucceed,  and  in 
the  accounts  oT  which,  although  the  narrative  of  the 
flic cefsf til  cafes  be  alone  preferved,  and  that  of  the 
unfuccefsful  cafes  funk,  yet  enough  is  Hated  to  fhow 
that  the  cafes  produced  are  only  a  few  out  of  many 
in  which  the  fame  means  have  been  employed. 
This  ohfervation  bears,  with  cqnfiderable  force,  upon 
the  ancient  oracles  and  auguries,  in  which  a  Angle 
coincidence  of  the*  even):  with  the  prediction  is  talked 
of.  and  magnified,  whilft  failures  are  forgotten,  or 
fuppreflfed,  or  accounted  for.  It  is  alfo  applicable  to 
tihe  -cures  wrought'  by  relics,  and  at  the  tombs  of 
•  V  >  .  •  **  ‘  '  faints. 
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faints.  The  hearted  efficacy1  of  the  king’s  touch, 
upon  which  Mr.  Hume  lays  fome  ftrefs,  falls  under 
the  fame  defeription.  Nothing  is  alleged  concern¬ 
ing  it,  which  is  not  alleged  of  various  nortrums, 
namely,  out  of  many  thoufands  who  have  ufed  them, 
certified  proofs  of  a  few  who  have  recovered  after  t  nem. 
No  folution  of  this  fort  is  applicable  to  the  miracles  of 
the  gofpel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  which 
can  induce,  or  even  all^w,  us  to  believe,  that  Chrift 
attempted  ernes  in  many  inftances  and  fucceeded  in 
a  few;  or  that  he  ever  made  the  attempt  in  vain. 
He  did  not  profefs  to  heal  every  where  all  that  were 
fick ;  on  the  contrary,  he  told*  the  Jews,  evidently 
meaning  to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  that  4  although 
4  many  widows  were  in  Ifrael  in  the  days  of  Elias, 
4  when  the  heaven  was  fhut  up  three  years  and  fix 
4  months,  when  great  famine  was  throughout  all  the 
4  land,  yet  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  fent,  fave 
4  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that 
4  was  a  widow;5  and  that  4  many  lepers  were  in 
4  Ifrael  in  the  timr  of  Flirt  us  the  prophet,  and  none 
4  of  them  was  cleanrtd  faving  Naam'an  the  Syrian*/ 
By  which  examples  he  gave  them  to  underhand, 
that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  a  divine  interpofition, 
or  neceffary  to  its  purpofe,  to  be  general;  ft  ill  lefs, 
to  anfwer  every  challenge  that  might  be  made,  which 
would  teach  men  to  put  their  faith  upon  thefe  expe¬ 
riments.  Chrift  never  pronounced  the  word  but  the 
effeft  followed*.  It  was  not  a  thoufand  iick  that 

*  Luke  IV.  25. 

*f  One,  and  only  one,  inftance  may  be  produced  in  which 
the  aifciples  of  Chriit  do  feem  to  have  attempted  a  cure,  and 
not  to  have  been  able  to  perform  it.  The  dory  is  very  inge¬ 
nue  u  fly  ana  candidly  related  by  three  of  the  evangeliftsj. 
The  patient  was  afterwards  healed  by  Chrift  himfelf;  and  the 

I  Mat.  xvii.  1 6.  Mark  ix.  lS.  Luke  ix.  40. 
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received  his  benediftion,  and  a  few  that  were  bene¬ 
fited:  a  fingle  paralytic  is  let  down  in  his  bed  at 
Jefus’s  feet,  in  the  midfl  of  a  furrounding  multitude  ; 
Jefus  bid  him  walk  and  he  did  fo*.  A  man  with  a 
withered  hand  is  in  the  fynagogue,  Jefus  bid  him 
*  ftretch  forth  his  hand,  in  the  prefence  of  the  affem- 
bly,  and  it  was  6  reftored  whole  like  the  other  f\ 
There  was  nothing  tentative  in  thefe  cures;  nothing 
that  can  be  explained  by  the  power  of  accident. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  many  of  the  cures 
which  Chrift  wrought,  fuch  as  that  of  a  perfon  blind 
from  his  birth,  alfo  many  miracles  befide  cures,  as 
raifmg  the  dead,  walking  upon  the  fea,  feeding  a 
great  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  and  fillies,  are  of 
a  nature  which  does  not  in  any  wife  admit  of  the 
fuppofition  of  a  fortunate  experiment. 

III.  We  may  difmifs  from  the  queftion  all  ac¬ 
counts  in  which,  allowing  the  phenomenon  to  be 
real,  the  faft  to  be  true,  it  ftill  remains  doubtful 
whether  a  miracle  were  wrought.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  the  ancient  hillory  of  what  is  called  the  thun¬ 
dering  legion,  of  the  extraordinary  circumftances 
which  obflrufted  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at 
jerufalem  by  Julian,  the  circling  of  the  flames  and 
fragrant  fmell  at  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  the 
fudden  fhower  that  extinguiflied  the  fire  into  which 
the  fcriptures  were  thrown  in  the  Diocletian  perfe- 
cution;  Conflantine’s  dream,  his  infcribing  in  con- 
fequence  of  it  the  crofs  upon  his  ftandard  and  the 
fhields  of  his  foldiers ;  his  victory,  and  the  efcape  of 
the  ftandard-bearer ;  perhaps  alfo  the  imagined  ap- 

whole  tranfadion  feeras  to  have  been  intended,  as  it  was  well 
fuited,  to  difplay  the  fuperiority  of  Chrift  above  all  who  per* 
formed  miracles  in  his  name;  a  diftindion  which,  durirg  his 
prefence  in  the  world,  it  might  be  neceiTary  to  inculcate  by 
fome  fuch  proof  as  this. 

*  Mark  ii.  3.  f  Mat.  xii.  10. 
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pearance  of  the  crofs  in  the  heavens,  though  this 
Jaft  circumftance  is  very  deficient  in  hiftorical  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  modern  annual 
exhibition  of  the  liquifa&ion  of  the  blood  of  St. 
Tanuarius  at  Naples.  It  is  a  doubt  likewife,  which 
ought  to  be  excluded  by  very  fpecial  circumftances, 
from  thefe  narratives  which  relate  to  the  fuperna- 
tural  cure  of  hypochondriacal  and  nervous  com¬ 
plaints,  and  of  all  difeafes  which  are  much  affefted 
by  the  imagination.  The  miracles  of  the  fecond  and 
third  century  are,  ufually  healing  the  fick,  and 
carting  out  evil  fpirits,  miracles  in  which  there  is 
room  for  fome  error  and  deception.  We  hear 
nothing  of  caufing  the  blind  to  fee,  the  lame  to 
walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  be  cleanfed*. 
There  are  alfo  inftances  in  Chrirtian  writers  of  re¬ 
puted  miracles,  which  were  natural  operations, 
though  not  known  to  be  fuch  at  the  time,  as  that  of 
articulate  fpeech  after  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of 
the  tongue. 

IV.  To  the  fame  head  of  objeftion  nearly,  may 
alfo  be  referred  accounts,  in  which  the  variation  of 
a  final!  circumftance  may  have  transformed  fome 
extraordinary  appearance,  or  fome  critical  coinci¬ 
dence  of  events,  into  a  miracle;  ftories,  in  a  word, 
which  may  be  refolved  into  exaggeration.  The 
miracles  of  the  gofpel  can  by  no  poffibility  be  ex¬ 
plained  away  in  this  manner.  Total  fiftion  will 
account  for  any  thing;  but  no  ftretch  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  has  any  parallel  in  other  hiftories,  no  force 
of  fancy  upon  real  circumftances,  could  produce  the 
narratives  which  we  now  have.  The  feeding  of  the 
five  ihoufand  with  a  few  loaves  and  fifties  furpafifes 
all  hounds  of  exaggeration.  The  raifing  of  Lazarus, 
of  the  widow’s  fon  at  Nain,  as  well  as  many  of  the 

*  Jortuvs  Rem.  vol.  II.  p.  51. 
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cures  which  Chrift  wrought,  come  not  within  the 
compafs  of  mifreprefentation.  I  mean,  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  affign  any  pofition  of  circumftances, 
however  peculiar,  any  accidental  effeft,  however 
extraordinary,  any  natural  Angularity,  which  could 
lupply  an  origin  or  foundation  to  thefe  accounts. 

Having  thus  enumerated  feveral  exceptions,  which 
may  juftiy  be  taken  to  relations  of  miracles,  it  is 
neceffary,  when  we  read  the  feriptures,  to  hear  in 
our  mind  this  general  remark,  that,  although  there 
be  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament,  which 
fall  within  fome  or  other  of  the  exceptions  here 
affign ed,  yet  that  they  are  united  with  others,  to 
which  none  of  the  fame  exceptions  extend,  and  that 
their  credibility  hands  upon  this  union.  Thus  the 
vifions  and  revelations,  which  St.  Paul  afferts  to 
have  been  imparted  to  him,  may  not  in  their  fepa- 
rate  evidence,  be  diftinguifliabie  from  the  vifions  and 
revelations  which  many  others  have  alleged.  But 
here  is  the  difference.  St.  Paul’s  pretenfions  were 
attefted  by  external  miracles  wrought  by  himfelf, 
and  by  miracles  wrought  in  the  caufe  to  which  thefe 
vifions  relate;  or,  to  (peak  more  properly,  the  fame 
hiftorical  authority,  which  informs  us  of  one  informs 
us  of  the  other.  This  is  not  ordinarily  true  of  the 
vifions  of  enthufiafts,  or  even  of  the  accounts  in 
which  they  are  contained.  Again,  fome  of  Chrift’s 
own  miracles  were  momentary ;  as  the  transfiguration, 
the  appearance  and  voice  from  heaven  at  Chrift’s 
baptifm,  a  voice  from  the  clouds  upon  one  occafion 
afterwards,  (John  xii.  30.)  and  fome  others.  It  is 
not  denied,  that  the  diftin&ion  which  we  have  pro- 
pofed  concerning  miracles  of  this  fpecies,  applies  in 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  evidence,  as  much  to 
thefe  inftances,  as  to  others.  But  this  is  the  cafe,  not 
v;ith  ail  the  miracles  aferibed  to  Chrift,  nor  with  the 
urea: eft  part,  nor  with  many.  Whatever  force  there- 
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fore  there  may  be  in  the  cbjeftion,  we  have  nume¬ 
rous  miracles  which  are  free  from  it ;  and  even  thele 
to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  little  affected  by  it  in 
their  credit,  becaufe  there  are  few,  who,  admitting 
the  reft,  will  reject  them.  If  there  be  miracles  of  the 
New  Teftament,  which  come  within  any  of  the  other 
heads  into  which  we  have  diftributed  the  objections, 
the  fame  remark  mult  be  repeated.  And  this 
is  one  way,  in  which  the  unexampled  number  and 
variety  of  the  miracles  aferibed  to  Chrift,  ftrengthens 
the  credibility  of  Chriftianity.  For  it  precludes 
any  folution,  or  conjecture  about  a  folution,  which 
imagination,  or  even  which  experience  might  fuggeft 
concerning  feme  particular  miracles,  if  confidered 
independently  of  others.  The  miracles  of  Chrift 
were  of  various  kinds*,  and  performed  in  great  va¬ 
rieties  of  fituation,  form  and  manner  ;  at  Jerufalem, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Jewifli  nation  and  religion,  in 
different  parts  ot  Judaea  and  Galilee  ;  in  cities,  in 
villages  ;  in  fynagogues,  in  private  houfes  ;  in  the 
ftreet;  in  highways ;  with  preparation,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Lazarus,  by  accident,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
widow’s  fen  at  Main  ;  when  attended  by  multitudes, 
find  when  alone  with  the  patient ;  in  the  midft  of  his 
difciples,  and  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies ;  with  the 
common  people  around  him,  and  before  Scribes  and 
Pharifees,  and  rulers  of"  the  Synagogues. 


*  Not  only  healing  every  fpecies  of  difeafe,  but  turning 
water  into  wine  (John  ii.);  feeding  multitudes  with  a  fe\v 
loaves  and  filhes  (Matth.  xiv.  14.  Mark  vi.  35.  Luke  ix.  12. 
John  iv.  5.);  walking  on  the  lea  (Mat.  xiv.  23.);  calming  a 
Itorm  (Mat.  viii.  26.  Lulco  viii.  23.);  a  celeftial  voice  at  his 
baptifm,  and  miraculous  appearance  (Mat.  iii.  17.  afterwards 
John  »i.  28.)  ;  his  transfiguration  (Mat.  xvii.  i — 8.  Mark  ix. 
2.  Luke  ix.  28.  Ep.  Peter  i.  16,  17.);  raifmg  the  dead  in 
three  diPtinifh  inftances  Mat.  ix.  18*  Mark  v.  22.  Luke  viii.  4 1. 
Luke  vii.  14.  John  xi. 
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I  apprehend  that,  when  we  remove  from  the 
companion  the  cafes  which  are  fairly  difpofed  of  by 
the  obfervations  that  have  been  hated,  many  cafes 
will  not  remain.  To  thofe  which  do  remain,  we 
apply  this  final  diflinftion  ;  *  that  there  is  not  fatif- 
‘  fa&ory  evidence,  that  perfons,  pretending  to  be 
c  original  witnefles  of  the  miracles,  paffed  their  lives 
4  in  labours,  dangers  and  fufferings,  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertaken  and  undergone  in  atteftation  of  the  ac- 
4  counts  which  they  delivered,  and  properly  in  con* 
4  fequence  of  their  belief  of  the  truth  of  thofe  ac* 
4  counts/ 
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But  they,  with  whom  we  argue,  have 
undoubtedly  a  right  to  eled  their  own  examples. 
The  inftances,  with  which  Mr*  Hume  has  chofen  to 
confront  the  miracles  of  the  New  Teftament,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  regard,  as  the 
ftrongeft  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world  could  fupply 
to  the  enquiries  of  a  very  acute  and  learned  adver- 
fary,  are  the  three  following  : 

1.  The  cure  of  a  blind  and  of  a  lame  man  at 
Alexandria,  by  the  Emperor  Vefpafian,  as  related 
by  Tacitus ; 

2.  The  refloration  of  the  limb  of  an  attendant  in 
a  Spanifh  church,  as  told  by  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  and 

3.  The  cures  faid  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Abbe  Paris,  in  the  early  part  of  the  prefent 
century. 

The 
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1.  The  narrative  of  Tacitus  is  delivered  in  thefe 
terms :  6  One  of  the  common  people  of  Alexandria, 

4  known  to  be  difeafed  in  his  eyes,  by  the  admoni- 
4  tion  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  fuperditious 
4  nation  worfhip  above  all  other  gods,  prodrated 
4  himfelf  before  the  emperor,  earnedly  imploring 
4  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindnefs,  and  intreat- 
4  ing,  that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  fpittle 
4  his  cheeks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another, 
4  difeafed  in  his  hand,  requeued,  by  the  admonition 
4  of  the  fame  god,  that  he  might  be  touched  by  the 
4  foot  of  the  emperor.  Vefpafian  at  fird  derided  and 
4  defpifed  their  application  ;  afterwards,  when  they 
4  continued  to  urge  their  petitions,  he,  fometimes, 
4  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  vanity  ;  at 
4  other  times,  by  the  earned  duplication  of  the 
4  patients,  and  the  perfuafion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be 
4  induced  to  hope  for  fuccefs.  At  length  he  com- 
4  manded  an  enquiry  to  be  made  by  phyficians,  whe- 
4  ther  fuch  a  blindnefs  and  debility  were  vincible  by 
4  human  aid.  The  report  of  the  phyficians  con- 
4  tained  various  points ;  that  in  the  one,  the  power  of 
4  vifion  was  not  deftroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the 
4  obdacles  were  removed  ;  that,  in  the  other,  the 
4  difeafed  joints  might  be  redored,  if  a  healing  power 
4  were  applied  ;  that  it  was,  perhaps,  agreeable  to 
4  the  gods  to  do  this  ;  that  the  emperor  was  elefted 
4  by  divine  afliftance  ;  ladly,  that  the  credit  of  the 
4  fuccefs  would  be  the  emperor’s,  the  ridicule  of  the 
4  difappointment  would  fall  upon  the  patients.  Vef- 
4  palian,  believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  power 
4  of  his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was  any  longer 
4  incredible,  whild  the  multitude,  which  dood  by, 
4  eagerly  expefted  the  event,  with  a  countenance 
4  expreflive  of  joy,  executed  what  he  was  defired  to 
4  do.  Immediately  the  hand  was  redored  to  its  ufe, 
4  and  light  returned  to  the  blind  man.  They,  who 
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c  were  prefent,  relate  both  thefe  cures,  even  at  this 
*  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying  #\ 
Now,  although  Tacitus  wrote  this  account  twenty- 
feven  years  after  the  miracle  is  laid  to  have  been 
performed,  and  wrote  at  Rome  of  what  palled  at 
Alexandria,  and  wrote  alfo  from  report ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  examined  the 
ftory,  or  that  he  believed  it  (but  rather  the  contrary) 
yet  I  think  his  tellimony  fuflicient  to  prove,  that 
fuch  a  tranfa&ion  took  place  ;  by  which  I  mean, 
that  the  two  men  in  queftion  did  apply  to  Vefpafian, 
that  Vefpafian  did  touch  the  difeafed  in  the  manner 
related,  and  that  a  cure  was  reported  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  operation.  But  the  affair  labours  under 
a  ftrong  and  juft  fufpicion,  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
a  concerted  impofture  brought  about  by  collufion, 
between  the  patients,  the  phyficians  and  the  emperor. 
This  folution  is  probable,  becaufe  there  was  every 
thing  to  fuggeft,  and  every  thing  to  facilitate  fuch  a 
fcheme.  The  miracle  was  calculated  to  confer  ho¬ 
nour  upon  the  emperor,  and  upon  the  god  Serapis. 
It  was  atchieved  in  the  midft  of  the  emperor’s  flat¬ 
terers  and  followers  ;  in  a  city,  and  amongft  a  popu¬ 
lace,  beforehand  devoted  to  his  intereft,  and  to  the 
worlhip  of  the  god  ;  where  it  would  have  been  trea- 
fon  and  blafphemy  together,  to  have  comradifted 
the  fame  of  the  cure,  or  even  to  have  queftioned  it. 
And  what  is  very  obfervable  in  the  account  is,  that 
the  report  of  the  phyficians  is  juft  fuch  a  report,  as 
would  have  been  made  of  a  cafe,  in  which  no  exter¬ 
nal  marks  of  the  difeafe  exifted,  and  which,  confe- 
quently  was  capable  of  being  eafiiy  counterfeited, 
viz.  that,  in  the  firft  of  the  patients,  the  organs  of 
vifion  were  not  deftroyed,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the 
fecond  was  in  his  joints.  The  ftrongeft  circumftance 


*  Tacit.  I  lift.  Lib.  IV.  c.  Bi. 
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in  Tacitus’s  narration  is,  that  the  fir  ft  patient  was 
6  notus  tabe  oculorum,’  remarked  or  notorious  for 
the  difeafe  in  his  eyes.  But  this  was  a  circumftance 
which  might  have  found  its  way  into  the  ftory  in  its 
progrefs  from  a  diftant  country,  and  dining  an  in¬ 
terval  of  thirty  years ;  or  it  might  be  true  that  the 
malady  of  the  eyes  was  notorious,  yet  that  the  na¬ 
ture  and  degree  of  the  ddeafe  had  never  been  ascer¬ 
tained.  A  cafe  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  referve  was  eafily  affefted,  or  it  is  poffible 
he  might  not  be  in  the  fecret.  I  here  does  not  feem 
to  be  much  weight  in  the  obfervation  of  I  ant  us, 
that  they  who  were  prefent  continued  even  then  to 
relate  the  ftory,  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  gamed 
by  the  lie.  It  only  proves  that  thofe,  who  had  told 
the  ftory  for  many  years,  perfifted  in  it.  1  lie  date 
of  mind  of  the  witneffes  and  fpe£fators  a t  the  time ,  is 
the  point  to  be  attended  to.  Still  lefs  is  there  of 
pertinency  in  Mr.  Hume’s  eulogium  upon  the  cau¬ 
tious  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  hiftorian  ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  hiftorian  believed  it.  ihe 
terms  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  Serapss,  the  deity 
to  whofe  interpofition  the  miracle  was  attributed, 
fcarcely  fuller  us  to  fuppofe  that  Tacitus  thought 
the  miracle  to  be  real,  ‘  by  the  admonition  of  the 
4  god  Serapis,  whom  that  fuperftitious  nation  (dedita 
6  fuperftitionibus  gens)  worfhip  above  all  otner  gods. 
To  have  brought  this  fuppofed  miracle  within  the 
limits  of  comparifon  with  the  miracles  of  Ghrift,  it 
ought  to  have  appeared,  that  a  perfon  of  a  low  and 
private  ftation,  in  the  midft  of  enemies,  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  oppofmg  him,  with 
every  one  around  him  prejudiced  or  interefted  againft 
his  claims  and  charafter,  pretended  to  perform  thefe 
cures ;  and  required  the  fpe&ators,  upon  the  Strength 
of  what  they  faw,  to  give  up  their  firmed  hopes  and 
opinions,  and  follow  him  through  a  life  of  trial  and 
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danger;  that  many  were  fo  moved,  as  to  obey  his 
cal!,  at  the  expence,  both  of  every  notion  in  which 
they  had  been  brought  up,  and  of  their  eafe,  fafety, 
and  reputation  ;  and  that  by  thefe  beginnings  a 
change  was  produced  in  the  world,  the  effects  of 
which  remain  to  this  day  :  a  cafe,  both  in  it:*  cir- 
cumdances  and  confequences,  very  unlike  any  thing 
we  find  in  Tacitus’s  relation. 

2.  The  (lory  taken  from  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  which  is  the  feeond  example  alleged  by 
Mr.  Hume,  is  this :  c  In  the  church  at  Saragofla 
c  in  Spain,  the  canons  diowed  me  a  man  whofe  bud- 
6  nefs  it  was  to  light  the  lamps,  telling  me  that  he 
6  had  been  feveral  years  at  the  gate,  with  one"  leg 
4  only.  I  faw  him  with  two  - 

It  is  dated  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  Cardinal  who 
relates  this  dory,  did  not  believe  it ;  and  it  no  where 
appears,  that  he  either  examined  the  limb,  or  afleed 
the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one,  a  Angle  quedion 
about  the  matter.  An  artificial  leg,  wrought  with 
art,  would  be  fufficient,  in  a  place  where  no  fuch 
contrivance  had  ever  before  been  heard  of,  to  give 
origin  and  currency  to  the  report.  The  ecclefiadics 
of  the  place  would,  it  is  probable,  favour  the  dory, 
inafmuch  as  it  advanced  the  honour  of  their  image 
and  church.  And  if  they  patronifed  it,  no  other 
perfon  at  Saragofla,  in  the  middle  of  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury,  would  care  to  dilpute  it.  The  dory  likewife 
coincided,  not  lefs  with  the  widies  and  preconcep¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  than  with  the  intereds  of  their 
ecclefiadical  rulers ;  fo  that  there  was  prejudice 
backed  by  authority,  and  both  operating  upon  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance,  to  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  the 
iinpodure.  If,  as  I  have  fuggeded,  the  contrivance 
of  an  artificial  limb  was  then  new,  it  would  not  oc- 


*  Liv.  4.  A  D.  1654. 
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cur  to  the  Cardinal  himfelf  to  fufpeft  it  ,  efpecially 
under  the  careleffnefs  of  mind  with  which  he  heard 
the  tale,  and  the  little  inclination  he  felt  to  femi¬ 
nize  or  expofe  its  fallacy. 

The  miracles  related  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  admit  in  general  of 
this  folution.  The  patients  who  frequented  the 
tomb  were  fo  affe&ed  by  their  devotion,  their  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  place,  the  folemnity,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  fympathy  of  the  furrounding  multitude,  that 
many  of  them  were  thrown  into  violent  convuifions, 
which  convuifions,  in  certain  inftances,  produced  a 
removal  of  diforders  depending  upon  obftru&ion. 
We  fliall,  at  this  day,  have  the  lefs  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  above  account,  becaufe  it  is  the  very 
fame  thing,  as  hath  lately  been  experienced  in  the 
operations  of  animal  magnetifm ;  and  the  report  cf 
the  French  phyficians  upon  that  myfterious  remedy, 
is  very  applicable  to  the  prefent  confideration,  viz. 
that  the  pretenders  to  the  art,  by  working  upon  the 
imaginations  of  their  patients,  were  frequently  able 
to  produce  convuifions ;  that  convffifions  fo  pro¬ 
duced  are  amongft  the  mod  powerful,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  mod  uncertain  and  unmanageable  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  human  frame  which  can  be  employed. 

Circumftances,  which  indicate  this  explication  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Parifian  miracles,  are  the  following  : 

1.  They  were  tentative .  Out  of  many  thoufand 
fick,  infirm,  and  difeafed  perfons,  who  reforted  to 
the  tomb,  the  profefled  hiftory  of  the  miracle  con¬ 
tains  only  nine  cures. 

2.  The  convuifions  at  the  tomb  are  admitted. 

3.  The  difeafes  were,  for  the  moll  part,  of  that 
fort,  which  depends  upon  inaftion  and  obftru&ion, 
as  dropfies,  paliies,  and  fome  tumours. 

4.  The  cures  were  gradual ;  fome  patients  at¬ 
tending  many  days,  fome,  feveral  weeks,  and  fome, 
feveral  months. 
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5-  i  he  cures  were  many  of  them  incomplete, 

6.  Others  were  temporary 
So  that  all  the  wonder  we  are  called  upon  to  ac¬ 
count  for  is,  that  out  of  an  almoft  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  which  re  for  ted  to  the  tomb  for  the  cure  of 
their  complaints,  and  many  of  whom  were  there  agi¬ 
tated  by  ftrong  convulfions,  a  very  fmall  proportion 
experienced  a  beneficial  change  in  their  conftitution, 
efpecially  in  the  aftion  of  the  nerves  and  glands. 

Some  of  the  cafes  alleged  do  not  require  that  we 
fhould  have  recourfe  to  this  folution.  The  firft 
cafe  in  the  catalogue  is  fcarcely  diftinguifhahle  from 
iho  progrefs  of  a  natural  recovery.  It  was  that  of 
a  young  man,  who  laboured  under  an  inflammation 
of  one  eye,  and  had  loft  the  fight  of  the  other. 
The  inflamed  eye  was  relieved,  but  the  biindnefs  of 
the  other  remained.  The  inflammation  had  before 
been  abated  by  medicine  ;  and  the  young  man,  at 
the  time  of  his  attendance  at  the  tomb,  was  ufing  a 
lotion  of  laudanum.  And,  what  is  a  ftill  more  ma¬ 
terial  part  of  the  cafe,  the  inflammation  after  fome 
interval  returned.  Another  cafe  was  that  of  a  young 
man  who  had  loft  his  fight  by  the  puncture  of  an 
awl,  and  the  difcharge  of  the  aqueous  humour 
through  the  wound.  The  fight,  which  had  been 
gradually  returning,  was  much  improved  during  his 
vifit  to  the  tomb,  that  is,  probably  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  in  which  the  difcharged  humour  was  replaced 
by  frefh  fecretions.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  thefe 
two  are  the  only  cafes,  which,  from  their  nature, 
fhould  fecm  unlikely  to  be  affected  by  convulfions. 

In  one  material  refpeft  I  allow,  that  the  Parifian 

miracles  were  different  from  thofe  related  by  Taci- 

✓ 

tus,  and  from  the  Spanifh  miracle  of  the  Cardinal 


*  The  reader  will  find  thefe  particulars  verified  in  the  de¬ 
tail,  by  the  accurate  enquiries  of  the  prefent  Bifhop  cf  Sarum 
in  his  criterion  of  miracles,  p.  132.  etfeq. 
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de  Retz.  They  had  not,  like  them,  all  the  power, 
and  all  the  prejudice  of  the  country  on  their  fide 
to  contend  with.  They  were  alleged  by  one  party 
again  It  another,  by  the  Janfenilts  againft  the  Jefuirs. 
Thefe  -were  of  ccurfe  oppofed  and  examined  by  their 


adverfaries.  The  confequence  oi  which  examina¬ 
tion  was,  that  many  falfehoods  were  detected,  that, 

'  J  % 

with  fomething  really  extraordinary  much  fraud  ap¬ 
peared  to  he  mixed.  And  if  fome  of  t lie  cafes, 
upon  which  dcfigned  mifreprefentation  could  not 
be  charged,  were  not  at  the  time  iatisfaftorily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  it  was  becaufe  the  efficacy  of  ftrong 
fpafmodic  affeftions  were  not  then  fufficiently  known. 
Finally,  the  caufe  of  janfenifm  did  not  rile  by  the 
miracles,  but  Fink,  although  the  miracles  had  the 
anterior  perfuaficn  of  all  the  numerous  adherents  of 


that  caufe  to  fet  out  with. 

'I  hefe,  let  us  remember,  are  the  ft rongeft  exam¬ 
ples  which  the  hiftory  of  ages  fupplies.  In  none  of 
them  was  the  miracle  unequivocal ;  by  none  of  them 
were  eftablifhed  prejudices  and  perfuafions  over¬ 
thrown  ;  of  none  of  them  did  the  credit  make  iis 
way,  in  oppofition  to  authority  and  power  ;  by  none 
of  them  were  many  induced  to  commit  themfclves, 
and  that  in  contradiction  to  prior  opinions,  to  a  life 
of  mortification,  danger,  and  fufferings  :  none  were 
called  upon  to  atteft  them,  at  the  expence  of  their 
fortunes  and  fafety*. 


*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  hiftorian  of  the  Parifian  mi¬ 
racles,  M.  Montgercn,  forms  an  exception  to  this  laft  airertion. 

He  prefented  his  book  (with  a  fufpicion,  as  it  Pnould  feem,  of 
the  danger  of  v  hat  he  was  doing)  to  the  king  ;  and  was  fhortly 
afterwards  committed  to  prifon,  from  which  he  never  came 
out.  Had  the  miracles  been  unequivocal,  and  had  M,  Mont- 
geron  been  originally  convinced  by  them,  I  fiiould  have  allowed 
this  exception.  It  would  have  Rood,  I  think,  alone  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  our  adverfaries  But,  befide  what  has  been  obfei  ved 
of  the  dubious  nature  cf  the  miracles,  the  account,  which  M. 
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Montgeron  has  himfelf  left  of  his  converfton,  fhows  both  the 
ft  ate  of  his  mind,  and  that  his  perfuafion  was  not  built  upon  exter¬ 
nal  mi  acles .  ‘  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  church-yard,  when 

*  he  was  (truck/  he  tells  us,  4  with  awe  and  reverence,  having 
c  never  before  heard  prayers  pronounced  with  fo  much  ardour 
c  and  traniport,  as  he  ohferved  among  ft  the  fupplicants  at  the 

*  tomb.  Upon  tins,  throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  refting  his 
6  elb  ows  on  the  tombftone,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
c  he  (poke  the  following  prayer  :  0  thou-,  by  whofs  inter cejjion  fo 
s  many  miracles  me  faid  to  be  performed ,  if  it  be  true  that  a  part  of 
4  thee  furviVith  the  grove,  and  that  thou  haft  influence  with  the  Al- 
c  mighty ,  have  pity  on  the  darknefs  of  my  underf  landings  and  through 
6  his  mercy  obtain  the  removal  oj  it.  Having  prayed  thus,  many 

*  th  ughts,  as  he  fayeth,  began  to  open  themfeives  to  his  mind  ; 

*  and  fo  profound  was  his  attention,  that  he  continued  on  his 
c  knees  four  hours,  not  in  the  leaf!  difturbed  by  the  vaft  croud 
c  cf  furrounding  fupplicants.  During  this  time  all  the  argu- 
c  ments  which  he  ever  heard  or  read  in  favour  of  C-hriftianity, 
4  occurred  to  him  with  fo  much  force,  and  feemed  fo  ftrong  and 

*  convincing,  that  he  went  home  fully  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of 
c  religion  in  general,  and  of  the  holinefs  and  power  of  that  per- 
6  fon,  who/  as  he  fuppofed,  c  had  engaged  the  divine  goodnefs 
<  to  enlighten  his  underftanding  fo  fuddenly/  Douglas  Crit, 
of  Mir.  p.  214. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Prophecy. 

If.  lii.  13.  liii*  &  Behold,  my  fervant  {hall 

‘  deal  prudently,  he  {hall  be  exalted,  and  extolled, 

<  an(j  be  very  high.  As  many  were  aftoniihed  at 
c  thee  ;  (his  vifage  was  fo  marred  more  than  any 
4  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  fons  of  men  :) 

4  fo  {hall  he  fprinltlc  many  nations ,  the  hmgs  {hall 
4  {hut  their  mouths  at  him  :  for  that  which  had  not 
4  been  told  them  ihall  they  fee  ;  and  that  which  they 
4  have  not  heard  {hall  they  confider.  Who  hath 
4  believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of 
4  the  Lord  revealed  ?  For  he  {hail  grow  up  before 
4  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  cf  a  ary 
4  ground :  he  hath  no  form  nor  comelinefs ;  and 
4  when  we  {hail  fee  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we 
4  fhould  defire  him.  He  is  defpifed  and  rejetted  of 
4  men,  a  man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief: 
4  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him ;  he 
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*  was  defpifed,  and  we  efteemed  him  not.  Surely 
he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  borrows: 

*  yet  we  did  efteem  him  ftricken,  ftnitten  of  God, 
and  affiifted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  tranf- 

c  greffions,  he  was  bruifed  for  our  iniquities :  the 
£  chaftifement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with 
Ins  ftripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  llieep  have 

*  gone  aft  ray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
6  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  ini- 
'*  quity  of  us  a!i,  Fie  was  cpjireffed  and  he  was 
c  afflicled,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth :  he  is 

bt  ought  as  a  lamb  to  the  flaughter ;  and  as  a  fheep 
4  before  her  Ihearers  is  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not 
c  bis  mouth.  Fie  was  taken  from  prifon  and  from 
4  judgment  ;  and  who  fhall  declare  his  generation? 

for  lie  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  : 

4  for  tiie  tranfgreffion  of  my  people  was  lie  ftricken. 
c  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with 
4  the  rich  in  his  death  ;  becaufe  he  had  done  no  vio- 
4  lence,  neither  was  there  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 
*4  Yet  it  pleafed  the  Lord  to  bruife  him;  he  hath 
4  put  him  to  grief.  When  thou  flialt  make  his  foul 
4  an  offering  for  fin,  he  fhall  fee  his  feed,  he  fhall 
c  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  Lord 
‘  fhall  profper  in  his  hand.  He  fhall  fee  of  the  tra- 
c  vail  of  his  foul,  and  fhall  be  fiuisfied  :  by  his  know- 
c  ledge  fhall  my  righteous  fervant  juftify  many  ;  for 
4  he  fhall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I 
6  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  fhall 
c  divide  the  fpoil  with  the  ftrong  ;  becaufe  he  hath 
c  poured  out  his  foul  unto  death  :  and  he  was  num- 
6  bered  with  the  tranfgrdTors ;  and  he  bare  the  fin 
c  of  many,  and  made  intercefiion  for  the  tranf  wef- 
c  forsv 

Thefe  words  are  extant  in  a  book,  purporting  to 
contain  the  predictions  of  a  writer,  who  lived  feven 
centuries  before  the  Chriftian  mra. 

That 
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-  That  material  part  of  every  argument  from  pro¬ 
phecy,  namely,  that  the  words  alleged  were  actually 
fpoken  or  written  before  the  fact,  to  which  they  are 
applied,  took  place,  or  could  by  any  natural  means 
be  forefeen,  is,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  inconteflible. 
The  record  comes  out  of  the  cuftody  of  adverfaries.a 
The  Jews,  as  an  ancient  father  well  obferved,  are 
our  librarians.  The  paflage  is  in  their  copies  as 
well  as  in  ours.  With  many  attempts  to  explain  it 
away,  none  has  ever  been  made  by  them  to  dikredit 
its  authenticity. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  force  of  the  quotation  is, 
that  it  is  taken  from  a  writing  declaredly  prophetic; 
a  writing,  profefling  to  deferibe  fuch  future  tranfac- 
lions  and  changes  in  the  world,  as  were  connected 
with  the  fate  and  interefts  of  the  Jewifli  nation.  It 
is  not  a  paflage  in  an  hiftorical  or  devotional  compo- 
fition,  which,  becaufe  it  turns  out  to  be  applicable 
to  fome  future  lltuauon  cf  afFairs,  is  prelumed  to 
have  been  oracular.  The  words  of  Ifaiah  were  deli-  . 
livered  bv  him  in  a  prophetic  character,  with  the 
folemnity  belonging  to  that  character  ;  and  what  he 
fo  delivered,  was  all  along  understood  by  the  Jewifli 
reader  to  refer  to  fomething  that  was  to  take  place 
after  the  time  of  the  author.  The  public  fentiments 
of  the  Jews,  concerning  the  defign  of  Ifaialfls  wri¬ 
tings,  are  fet  forth  in  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus  : 
c  He  faw,  by  an  excellent  fpirit,  what  fhould  come 
c  to  pafs  at  the  laid,  and  he  comforted  them  that 
c  mourned  in  Sion.  He  fliowed  what  fhould  come 
c  to  pafs  for  ever,  and  fecret  things  or  ever  they 
6  came.5  (ch.  xlviii.  v.  24.) 

It  is  alfo  an  advantage  which  this  prophecy  pof- 
feffes,  that  it  is  intermixed  with  no  other  fuhjeft. 

It  is  entire,  feparate,  and  uninterruptedly  directed 
to  one  feene  of  things. 
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1  he  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the  evangelic 
Liftory  is  plain  and  appropriate.  El  ere  is  no  double 
fenfe.  .  No  figurative  language  but  what  is  fufficientiy 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  every  country.  The 
obfcurities,  by  which  I  mean  the  exp  rations  that 
require  a  knowledge  of  local  didtion,  and  of  local 
allufion,  are  few,  and  not  of  great  importance. 
Nor  have  I  found  that  varieties  of  reading,  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  confirming  of  the  original,  produce  any  ma¬ 
terial  alteration  in  the  fenfe  of  the  prophecy.  Com¬ 
pare  the  common  tranfiation  with  that  of  Bifhop 
Lowth,  and  the  difference  is  not  confiderable.  So 
far  as  they  do  differ,  Bifliop  Lowtl/s  corrections, 
which  are  the  faithful  refiilt  of  an  accurate  examina¬ 
tion,  bring  the  defeription  nearer  to  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  hiftory  than  it  was  before.  In  the  fourth  verfe 
of  the  fifty-third  chapter,  what  our  bible  renders 
4  ftricken/  he  tranflates  4  judicially  ftricken  /  and 
in  the  eighth  verfe,  the  elaufe  4  he  was  taken  from 
4  prifon  and  from  judgment/  the  Bifliop  gives  4  by 
4  an  oppreffive  judgment  he  was  taken  otTd  The 
next  words  to  thefe,  4  who  final  i  declare  his  genera - 


4  tion/ 


are  much  cleared  up  in  their 


o 

meaning  S  y 


the  Bifhop’s  verfion,  ‘  his  manner  of  life  who  would 
4  declare/  i.  c.  who  would  {land  forth  in  his  defence. 
4  The  former  part  of  the  ninth  verfe.  4  and  he  made 
4  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in 
4  his  death/  which  inverts  the  circumftances  of 
Chrift’s  paffion,  the  Bifliop  brings  out  in  an  order 
perfectly  agreeably  to  the  event ;  4  and  his  grave 
was  appointed  with  the  wicked,  but  with  the  rich 
4  man  was  his  tomb/  The  words  in  the  eleventh 
verfe.  4  by  his  knowledge  fhall  my  righteous  fervant 
4  juftify  many/  are  in  the  Bifhop’s  verfion  4  by  the 
4  knowledge  of  him  fhall  my  righteous  fervant  juftify 
4  many/ 

It 
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It  is  natural  to  enquire  wliat  turn  the  Jews  them- 
felves  give  to  this  prophecy*.  There  is  good  proof 
that  the  ancient  Rabbins  explained  it  ol  their  ex¬ 
pected  Meffiahf ;  but  their  modern  expofitors  con¬ 
cur,  I  think,  in  reprefenting  it,  as  a  defcription  of 
the  calamitous  Rate  and  intended  reiteration  of  the 
Jewifh  people,  who  are  here,  as  they  fay,  exhibited 
under  the  character  of  a  tingle  perfon.  I  have  not 
difeovered  that  their  expofition  refts  upon  any  criti¬ 
cal  arguments,  or  upon  thefe  in  any  other  than  a 
very  minute  degree.  The  claufe  in  the  ninth  veife, 
•which  we  render  4  for  the  tranfgreffion  of  my  people 
c  was  he  ftricken,’  and  in  the  margin  4  was  the  ftroke 
‘  upon  him,’  the  Jews  read,  4  for  the  tranfgreffion 
4  of  my  people  was  the  ftroke  upon  them’  And 
what  they  allege  in  fupport  of  the  alteration  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  Hebrew  pronoun  is  capable  of 
a  plural,  as  well  as  of  a  lingular  lignification,  that  is 
to  fay,  is  capable  of  their  conftruchon  as  Vv'eh  as 
And  this  is  all  the  variation  contended  for : 


\ 


ours];. 


*  4  Vatlcinium  hoc  E false  eft  carnificina  Rabbinorum,  de 
quo  aliqui  Judsei  mihi  conieili  fuut,  Rabbinos  funs  cx  prophe- 
ticis  feripturis  facile  fe  extricare  potuifle,  modo  Efaias  tacuijfet” 
Mulfe  The  oh  Jud.  p.  318.  quoted  by  Poole  in  loc. 

Hulfe  Theol.  Jud.  p.  430 

t  Bifhop  Lowth  adopts  in  this  place  the  reading  of  the 
feventy,  which  gives  fmitten  to  death ,  4  for  the  tranfgreffion  of 
4  my  people  was  he  fmitten  to  death.’  The  addition  of  the 
words  4  to  death,’  makes  an  end  of  the  Jewifh  interpretation 
of  the  claufe.  And  the  authority,  upon  which  this  reading 
(though  not  given  by  the  prefent  Hebrew  text)  is  adopted, 
Dr.  Kennicot  has  fet  forth  by  an  argument,  not  only  fo  co¬ 
gent,  but  fo  clear  and  popular,  that  I  beg  leave  to  tranferibe 
the  fub dance  of  it  into  this  note.  4  Origen,  after  having 
4  quoted  at  large  this  prophecy  concerning  the  Mefliah,  tells  us, 
4  that  having  once  made  ufe  of  this  paiTage,  in  a  difpute  againfl 
4  fome  that  were  accounted  wife  among  the  Jews,  one  of  them 
*  replied,  that  the  words  did  net  mean  one  man,  but  one  people, 
6  the  Jews,  who  were  fmitten  of  God,  and  difperfed  among 

4  the 
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the  reft  of  toe  prophecy  they  read  as  we  do.  The 
probability,  therefore,  of  their  expedition  is  a  fub- 
jeft  of  which  we  are  as  capable  of  judging  as  the  m- 
iclvcs.  i  his  fubjeft  is  open  indeed  to  the  good  fenfe 
of  every  attentive  reader.  The  application  which 
the  jews  contend  for,  appears  to  me  to  labour  under 
iniuperable  ditlicul ties  ;  in  particular,  it  may  be  de¬ 
manded  of  them  to  explain,  in  whofe  name  or  per- 
fon,  if  the  Jewilli  people  be  the  fufferer,  does  the 
prop! :et  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  c  he  hath  borne  our 
griefs,  and  carried  our  forrows,  yet  we  did  efteem 
him  llricken,  finitren  of  God  and  afllifted  ;  but  he 
6  was  wounded  for  our  tranfgreiiions,  he  was  bruifed 
6  for  out  iniquities,  the  chaftilemem  of  our  peace 


*  the  Gentiles  for  their  convcificn  ;  that  he  then  urged  many 
4  parts  of  this  prophecy,  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  this  interpre- 

*  tation,  and  that  he  feemed  to  prefs  them  the  hardeft  by  this 
s  fentence-— 4  for  the  trarugreffion  cf  my  people  was  he  fmitten 
4  to  death.*  Now,  as  Origen,  the  author  of  the  Hexapla, 
4  muit  have  under  hood  Hebrew,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he 
4  would  have  urged  this  lad  text  as  lb  decifive,  if  the  Greek 
4  verfion  had  not  agreed  here  with  the  Hebrew  text;  nor  tliat 
6  thele  wife  Jews  would  have  been  at  all  didrefied  by  this  quota- 
4  tion,  unlefs  the  Hebrew  text  had  read  agreeably  to  the  words 
4  4  to  death/  on  which  the  argument  pnnc'pally  depended; 

4  for  by  quoting  it  immediately,  they  would  have  triumphed 
4  over  h:m,  and  reprobated  his  Greek  verfion.  This,  when- 
4  ever  they  could  do  it,  was  their  con  ft  ant  practice  in  their 
4  difputes  with  the  Chi  i (liars.  Origen  himfelf,  who  labern  i;fly 
4  compared  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Septuagint,  has  recorded 
4  the  necellity  of  arguing  with  the  Jews,  from  Inch  palfages 
4  only,  as  were  in  the  Septuagint  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew. 

4  Wherefore,  ks  Origen  had  carefully  compared  the  Greek 
4  verfion  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  a>  he 
4  puzzled  and  confounded  the  learned  Jews,  by  urging  upon 
4  them  the  reading  4  to  death’  in  this  place  ;  it  feems  almoft 
4  importable  not  to  conclude,  both  from  Origen* s  argument,  and 
4  the  fiience  of  his  Jewish  adverfaries,  that  the  Hebrew  text  at 
4  that  time  actually  had  the  word  agreeably  to  the  verfion  of 
4  the  feventy/  Lcw,th*s  Ifaiah,  p.  242. 

c  was 
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<  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  ftripes  we  are  healed/ 
Again,  the  defcription  in  tne  feventh  vo  iv.,  he 
<•  was  oppreffed  and  he  was  afflifted,  yet  he  opened 
‘  not  his  month  ,  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
c  {laughter,  and  as  a  fheep  before  her  {hearers  is 
c  dumb,  fo  he  openeth  not  his  mouth,’  quadrates 
with  no  part  of  the  Jewifh  hi  dory  with  which  we  aie 
acquainted.  1  he  mention  of  the  c  grave,  and  the 
6  tomb/  in  the  ninth  verfe,  is  not  very  applicable 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  ;  and  ft  ill  lefs  io  is  the 
conclufion  of  the  prophecy  in  the  twelfth  verfe,  which 
exprefsly  reprefenis  the  fufterings  as  ^wluuicu y ,  and 
the  fufferer  as  interceding  for  the  offenders,  c  because 
6  he  hath  poured  out  lus  foul  unto  death,  and  he  was 
c  numbered  with  the  tranfgreffors,  and  he  bate  the 
c  fm  of  many,  and  made  interceffion  for  the  trnnf- 
c  greffors.’ 

There  are  other  prophecies  of  the  Old  1  ei! ament, 
interpreted  by  Cbriftians  to  relate  to  the  gofpel  hif¬ 
tory,  which  are  deferving  both  of  regard,  and  of  a 
very  attentive  confideration  ;  but  I  content  myfelf 
with  (fating  the  above,  becaufe  I  think  it  the  cleared 
and  the  ftrongeft  of  all,  and  becaufe  mod  of  the  red, 
in  order  that  their  value  be  reprefented  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  fidelity,  require  a  difeuffion  un¬ 
did  able  to  the  limits  and  nature  of  this  work.  The 


reader  will  find  them  dilpofed  in  order,  and  didin  coy 
explained  in  Bifliop  Chandler’s  treatife  upon  the 
fubjeft ;  and  he  will  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been 
often,  and,  I  think,  truly,  urged  by  the  advocates 
of  Chridianity,  that  there  is  no  other  eminent  perfon, 
to  the  hidory  of  whofe  life  fo  many  circumdances 
can  be  made  to  apply.  They  who  objeft,  that 
much  has  been  done  by  the  power  of  chance,  the 
ingenuity  of  accommodation,  and  in  the  induftry 
of  refearch,  ought  to  try  whether  the  fame,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  could  be  done,  if  Mahomet,  or  any 
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other  perfon,  were  propofed  as  the  fubjeft  of  Jewifli 
prophecy. 

It.  A  feecond  head  of  argument  from  prophecy., 
is  founded  upon  our  Lord’s  predictions  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerufalem  recorded  by  three  out 
of  the  four  evangel  ills. 

Luke  xxi.  5- — 25.  4  And  as  fome  fp  »ke  of  the 
6  temple,  how  it  was  adorned  with  good  y  (tones  and 
6  gifts,  he  faid,  as  for  thefe  things  which  ve  behold, 
c  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  (hall  not  be 
6  left  one  (tone  upon  another,  that  fha!l  not  be 
c  thrown  down.  And  they  a  feed  him,  faying,  Maf- 
*  ter,  but  when  (hall  thefe  things  be  ?  and  what  fign 
‘  Shall  there  be  when  theSe  things  (hall  come  to  pafs  ? 
6  And  he  Said,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived, 
4  for  many  Shall  come  in  my  name.  Saving,  I  am 
4  ChriSt ;  and  the  time  draweth  near.  Go  ye  not 
4'  therefore  after  them.  But,  when  ye  Shall  hear  of 
4  wars  and  commotions,  be  not  terrified  ;  for  thefe 
4  things  muff  firft  come  to  pafs,  but  the  end  is  not  by 
4  and  by.  Then  faid  he  unto  them,  Nation  Shall 
4  rife  againft  nation,  and  kingdom  againft  kingdom, 

4  and  great  earthquakes  fhall  be  in  divers  places  a>  d 
4  famines  and  peftilences  :  and  fearful  fights,  and 
4  great  Signs  fhall  there  be  from  heaven.  But  before 
4  all  thefe,  they  fhall  lay  their  hands  on  you,  and 
4  perfecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  Synagogues, 

4  and  into  prifons,  being  brought  before  kings  and 
4  rulers  for  my  name’s  fake.  And  it  fhall  turn  to 
4  you  for  a  teftimeny.  Settle  it  therefore  in  your 
4  hearts,  not  to  meditate  before  what  ye  Shad  an- 
4  Aver  ;  for  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wifdom, 

4  which  all  your  adverfaries  fhall  not  be  able  to  gain- 
4  fay  nor  refift.  And  ye  Shall  be  betrayed  both  by 
4  parents  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolk  and  friends  ; 

4  and  fome  of  you  Shall  they  caufe  to  be  pur  to  death. 

4  And  ye  fhall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name’s 

4  Like. 
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4  fake.  But  there  (hall  not  an  hair  of  your  head 
4  periih.  In  your  patience  pofiefs  ye  your  fouls. 

4  And  when  ye  fliall  fee  Jerufalem  compafled  with 
4  armies,  then  know  that  tne  delolation  thereof  is 
4  nitTh.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judaea  flee  to 
4  the  mountains  ;  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  ratdft 
4  of  it  depart  out ;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the 
4  countries  enter  thereinto,  for  tliele  be  the  days 
4  of  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written 
4  mav  be  fulfilled.  Bat  woe  unto  them,  mat  are 
c  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  fuck,  in  thole 
c  days ;  for  there  fliall  be  great  efiftrefs  in  the  land, 
and  wrath  upon  this  people.  And  they  fliall  fall 
4  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  and  fliall  be  led  away 
c  captive  into  all  nations  ;  and  jerufalem  fliall  be 
c  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  time  of 
4  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.5' 

In  terms  nearly  fimilar,  this  difeourfe  is  related  In 
the  twenty  fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Mark.  The  profpeft  of  the  fame  evils 
drew  from  our  Saviour,  upon  another  occafion,  the 
following  ade&ing  expreflions  of  concern,  which  are 
preferved  by  St.  Luke  (xix.  41.):  4  And  when  he 
4  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over 
c  it,  faying,  if  thou  ha  Jib  known,  even  thou,  at 
c  lead  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
c  thy  peace  ;  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes, 
51  for  the  days  fliall  come  upon  thee.,  that  thine  ene- 
c  mies  fliall  call  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compafs 
4  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  fide,  and 
4  fliall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  chil- 
4  dren  within  thee,  and  they  fliall  not  leave  in  thee 
4  one  ftone  upon  another,  becaufe  thou  knewefl  not 
/  the  time  of  thy  vifitatson.5  Thefe  paflages  are 
direct  and  explicit  preclusions.  References  to  the 
fame  event,  forae  plain,  fome  parabolical,  or  other- 
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wife  figurative,  are  found  in  divers  ether  difeourfes 
of  our  Lord*. 

The  general  agreement  of  the  descriptions  with 
the  event,  viz.  with  the  ruin  of  the  jewifli  nation, 
and  the  capture  of  Jerufalem  under  Vefpafian,  thirty- 
fix  years  after  Ch rift’s  death,  is  moft  evident:  and 
the  accordancy  in  various  articles  of  detail  and  cir- 
cumftance  has  been  (hewn  by  many  learned  writers. 
It  is  alfo  an  advantage  to  the  enquiry,  and  to  the 
argument  built  upon  it,  that  we  have  received  a 
copious  account  of  the  tranfaftion  from  Jofephus,  a 
Jewifli  and  contemporary  hiftorian.  This  part  of 
the  cafe  is  perfectly  free  from  doubt*  The  only 
queftion,  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  raifed  upon 
the  fubjefl  is,  whether  the  prophecy  was  really  de¬ 
livered  before  the  event.  I  fhall  apply,  therefore, 
my  obfervations  to  this  point  Solely. 

1.  The  judgment  of  antiquity,  though  varying  in 
the  precife  year  of  the  publication  of  the  three  gof- 
pels,  concurs  in  affigning  them  a  date  prior  to  the 
definition  of  Jerufalem-j-. 

2.  This  judgment  is  confirmed  by  a  ftrong  proba¬ 
bility  arifing  from  the  courfe  of  human  life.  The 
definition  of  Jerufalem  took  place  in  the  Seventieth 
year  after  the  birth  of  Chrift.  The  three  evange- 
lifts,  one  of  whom  was  his  immediate  companion, 
and  the  other  two  affociated  with  his  companions, 
were,  it  is  probable,  not  much  younger  than  he  was. 
They  muft,  consequently,  have  been  far  advanced  in 
life  when  Jerufalem  was  taken;  and  no  reafon  has 
been  given  why  they  Should  defer  writing  their  hif- 
tories  fo  long. 


*  Mat  xxi.  33 — 4 6,  xxii.  i — 7.  Mark  xii.  1  — 12. 
liii,  1— -9.  xx.  9 — 20.  xxi.  5 — 13. 

-f  Lardner,  vcl.  XIII. 
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«. *  If  the  evangel  ids,  at  the  time  of  writing  the 
o-ofpels,  had  known  of  the  dedru&ion  of  Jerufalem, 
by  which  catadrophe  the  prophecies  were  plainly 
fulfilled,  it  is  mod  probable,  that,  in  recording  the 
prediftions,  they  would  have  dropped  feme  word  or 
•other  about  the  completion;  in  like  manner  as  Luke, 
after  relating  the  denunciation  of  a  death  by  Agabus, 
adds,  c  which  came  to  pafs  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
Ccefarj-:’  whereas  the  prophecies  are  given  didimdiy 
in  one  chapter  of  each  of  the  three  firft  gofpels,  ana 
referred  to  in  feveral  different  paffages  of  eacn,  and, 
in  none  of  all  thefe  places,  does  there  appear  the 
fmalled  intimation  that  the  things  fpoken  of  were 
come  to  pafs.  I  do  admit  that  it  would  have  been 
the  part  of  an  impodor,  who  wilhed  his  readers 
to  believe  that  his  book  was  written  before  the 
event,  when  in  truth  it  was  written  after  it,  to  have 
fuppreffed  any  fuch  intimation  carefully.  But  this 
was  not  the  chara&er  of  the  authors  of  the  gofpel. 
Cunning  was  no  quality  of  theirs.  Of  all  writers  in 
the  world,  they  thought  the  lead  of  providing 
againd  objections.  Moreover,  there  is  no  claufe  in 
any  one  of  them,  that  makes  a  profeffion  of  having 
written  prior  to  the  Jewifh  wars,  which  a  fraudulent 
purpofe  would  have  led  them  to  pretend.  They 
have  done  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  I  hey 
have  neither  inferted  any  words,  which  might  fignify 
to  the  reader  that  their  accounts  were  written  before 
the  dedruftion  of  Jerufalem,  which  a  fophift  would 
have  done;  nor  have  they  dropped  a  hint  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  prophecies  recorded  by  them,  which 
an  tindefigning  writer,  writing  after  the  event,  conic! 
hardly,  on  fome  or  other  of  the  many  occafions  that 
prefented  themfelves,  have  miffed  of  doing. 

*  Le  Clerc.  Dill'.  Ill,  de  quat.  ev.  Hum.  VIL  p.  54 U 

f  A&s  xi.  28. 
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4.  The  admonitions*  which  Chrift  is  reprefentecf 
to  have  given  to  his  followers  to  fave  themfelves  by 
flight,  are  not  eafiiy  accounted  for  upon  the  fuppo- 
iition  of  the  prophefy  being  fabricated  after  the 
event.  Either  the  Chriflians,  when  the  fiege  ap¬ 
proached,  did  make  their  efcape  from  jerufalem,  or 
they  did  not:  if  they  did  they  mu  ft  have  had  the 
prophecy  arnongft  them:  if  they  did  not  know  of 
any  fuch  prediftion  at  the  time  of  the  fiege,  if  they 
did  not  take  notice  of  any  fuch  warning,  it  wTas  an 
improbable  fiftion,  in  a  writer  publifhing  his  work 
near  to  that  time  (which  upon  any,  even  the  loweft 
and  moft  difadvantageous  fuppofition,  was  the  cafe 
with  the  gofpels  now  in  our  hands),  and  addrefling 
his  work  to  Jews  and  to  Jewifti  converts  (which 
Matthew  certainly  did),  to  ftate  that  the  followers- 
of  Chrift  had  received  admonitions,  of  which  they 
made  no  ufe  when  the  occafion  arrived,  and  of  which, 
experience  then  recent  proved,  that  thofe,  w7ho  were 
moft  concerned  to  know  and  regard  them,  were 
ignorant  or  negligent.  Even  if  the  prophefies  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  evangelifts  through  no  better- 
vehicle  than  tradition,  it  muft  have  been  by  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  fubfifted  prior  to  the  event.  And  to 
fuppofe,  that,  without  any  authority  whatever,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  even  any  tradition  to  guide  them, 
they  had  forged  thefe  pafiages,  is  to  impute  to  theta 

*  Luke  xxi.  20,  21.  *  When  ye  fhall  fee  Jerufalem  com- 

4  palled  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  defolation  thereof  is 
e  nigh;  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judaea  flee  to  the  mountains, 

4  and  let  them  which  are  in  the  midil  of  it  depart  out,  and 
*  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.5 

Mat.  xiv.  18.  4  When  ye  fhall  fee  Jerufalem  compalfed  with 
«  armies,  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judasa  flee  unto  the  moun- 
4  tains;  let  him  which  is  on  the  houfe  top,  not  come  down  fo 
4  take  any  thing  out  of  his  houfe,  neither  let  him  which  is  in  the 
4  field, 'return  back  to  take  his  clothes.5 

a  degree 
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a  degree  of  fraud  and  impofture,  from  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  their  compofitions  are  as  far  removed 

as  poffible. 

I  think  that,  if  the  prophecies  had  been  com- 
pofed  after  the  event,  there  would  have  been  more 
fpecification.  The  names  or  defcriptions  of  the 
enemy,  the  general,  the  emperor,  would  have  been 
found  in  them.  The  defignation  of  the  time  would 
have  been  more  determinate.  And  I  am  fortified  in 
this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  the  counterfeited 
prophefies  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  moll  others 
of  the  kind,  are  mere  tranfcripts  of  the  hifiory 
moulded  into  a  prophetic  form. 

It  is  objefted  that  the  prophecy  of  the  deftru&ion 
of  Jerufalem,  is  mixed,  or  connected  with  expreffions, 
which  relate  to  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ;  and 
fo  conne&ed,  as  to  lead  an  ordinary  reader  to  expeft 
that  thefe  two  events  would  not  be  far  difiant  from 
each  other.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  objection 
does  not  concern  our  prefent  argument.  if  our 
Saviour  aftually  foretold  the  definition  of  Jerufalem, 
it  is  fufficient;  even  although  we  fhould  allow,  that 
the  narration  of  the  prophecy  had  combined  together 
what  had  been  faid  by  him  upon  kindred  fubje&s, 
without  accurately  preferving  the  order,  or  always 
noticine  the  tranfition  of  the  dtfcourfe. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  morality  of  the  Gofpel. 


In  Hating  the  morality  of  the  gofpel  as 
an  argument  of  its  truth,  I  am  willing  to  admit  two 
points,  firft,  that  the  teaching  of  morality  was  not 
the  primary  defign  of  the  million;  fecondly,  that 
morality,  neither  in  the  gofpel,  nor  in  any  other 
book,  can  be  a  fubjeft,  properly  fpeaking,  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

If  I  were  to  defcribe  in  a  very  few  words  the 
fcope  of  Chriftianity,  as  a  revelation  *,  I  Ihould  fay, 
that  it  was  to  influence  the  conduct  of  human  life, 
by  eftablifliing  the  proof  of  a  future  ftate  of  reward 
and  punilhment — c  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to 
c  light.5  The  direct  object,  therefore,  of  the  defign 
is  to  fupply  motives  and  not  rules,  fanftions  and  not 
precepts.  And  thefe  were  what  mankind  flood 
moft  in  need  of.  The  members  of  civilized  fociety 
can,  in  all  ordinary  cafes,  judge  tolerably  well  how 
they  ought  to  aft ;  but  without  a  future  ftate,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  without  credited  evidence 
of  that  ftate,  they  want  a  motive  to  their  duty  ; 
they  want  at  leaft  ftrength  of  motive,  fufficient  to 
bear  up  againft  the  force  of  paflion,  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  prefent  advantage.  Their  rules  want  au- 

*  Great,  and  ineftimably  beneficial  purpofes,  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  Chrift’s  million,  and  efpecially  by  his  death,  which  do 
not  belong  to  Chriftianity  as  a  revelation ,  that  is,  they  might 
have  exifted,  and  they  might  have  been  accomplifhed,  though 
we  had  never,  in  this  life,  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
them. 

thority. 
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thority.  The  mod  important  fervice  that  can  be 
rendered  to  human  life,  and  that,  confequently, 
which,  one  might  expert  beforehand,  would  be  the 
great  end  and  office  of  a  revelation  from  God,  is  to 
convey  to  the  world  authorifed  affurances  of  the 
reality  of  a  future  exigence.  And  although,  in 
doing  this,  or  by  the  minidry  of  the  fame  perfon  by 
which  this  is  done,  moral  precepts,  or  examples, 
or  illudrations  of  moral  precepts,  may  be  occafi- 
onally  given,  and  be  highly  valuable,  yet  dill  they 
do  not  form  the  original  purpofe  of  the  midion. 

Secondly,  morality,  neither  in  the  gofpel,  nor  in 
any  other  book,  can  be  a  fubjert  of  difcovery,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called.  'By  which  propofition  I  mean  that 
there  cannot,  in  morality,  be  any  thing  fimiiar  to 
what  are  called  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy, 
in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  fome  fciences  ;  as  the 
fydem  of  the  univerfe,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
alphabetical  writing,  decimal  arithmetic,  and  fome 
other  things  of  the  fame  fort ;  farts,  or  proofs,  or 
contrivances,  before  totally  unknown  and  unthought 
of.  Whoever  therefore  experts,  in  reading  the 
New  Tedament,  to  be  druck  with  difcoveries  in 
morals,  in  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  af- 
fefted,  when  he  fird  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
difcoveries  abovementioned  ;  or  rather  in  the  man- 
tier  in  which  the  world  were  affefted  by  them, 
when  they  were  fird  publifhed  ;  experts  what,  as  i 
apprehend,  the  nature  of  the  fubjert  renders  it  im- 
poffible  that  he  fhould  meet  with.  And  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  my  opinion  is  this,  that  the  qualities  of 
artions  depend  entirely  upon  their  efferts,  which 
efterts  mud  all  along  have  been  the  fubjert  of  human 
experience. 

When  it  is  once  fettled,  no  matter  upon  what 
principle,  that  to  do  good  is  virtue,  the  red  is  cal- 

0^3  culation. 
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dilation.  But  fince  the  calculation  cannot  be  in- 
ftituted  concerning  each  particular  action,  we  cda- 
blifh  intermediate  rules :  by  which  proceeding,  the 
bufinefs  of  morality  is  much  facilitated,  for  then,  it 
is  concerning  our  rules  alone  that  we  need  enquire, 
whether  in  their  tendency  they  be  beneficial  ;  con¬ 
cerning  our  actions  we  have  only  to  afk,  whether 
they  be  agreeable  to  the  rules.  We  refer  actions 
to  rules,  and  rules  to  public  happinefs.  Now,  in 
the  formation  of  thefe  tules,  there  is  no  place  for 
difeovery  properly  fo  called,  but  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  exercife  of  wifdom,  judgment,  and  prudence. 

As  I  wifh  to  deliver  argument  rather  than  pane¬ 
gyric,  I  final!  treat  of  the  morality  of  the  gofipel,  in 
fubjeflion  to  thefe  obfervations.  And  after  all,  I 
think  it  fuch  a  morality,  as,  confidering  from  whom 
it  came,  is  rood  extraordinary  ;  and  fuch,  as,  with- 
cut  allowing  fome  degree  of  reality  to  the  character 
and  pretenfions  of  the  religion,  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  ;  or  to  place  the  argument  fomewhat 
lower  in  the  fcale,  it  is  fuch  a  morality,  as  com¬ 
pletely  repels  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  barbarous  age  or  of  a  barbarous  people, 
of  the  religion  being  founded  on  folly,  or  of  its 
being  the  production  of  craft  ;  and  it  repels  alfo, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  fnppofition  of  its  having  been 
the  effufion  of  an  enthufiaftic  mind. 

The  divifion,  under  which  the  fubjecl  may  be 
moft  conveniently  treated  of,  is  that  of  the  tilings 
taught,  and  the  manner  of  teaching. 

Under  the  fird  head,  I  diould  willingly,  if  the 
limits  and  nature  of  my  work  admitted  of  it,  tran¬ 
scribe  into  this  chapter  the  whole  of  what  has  been 
faid  upon  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  by  the  author 
of  * the  internal  evidence  cf  Chri/tianity ;  becaufe  it 
perfectly  agrees  with  my  own  opinion,  and  becaufe 

it  is  impoffible  to  fay  the  fame  things  fo  well.  This 

acute 
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*icute  obferver  of  human  nature,  and,  as  I  believe, 
fincere  convert  to  Chriflianity,  appears  to  me  to 
have  made  out  fatisfaftorily  the  two  following  pro- 

pofitions,  viz.  . 

I.  That  the  gofpel  omits  fome  qualities,  which 

have  ufually  engaged  the  praifes  and  admiration  of 
mankind,  but  which,  in  reality,  and  in  their  gen eial 
effefts,  have  been  prejudicial  to  human  happinefs. 

II.  That  the  gofpel  has  brought .  forward  fome 
virtues,  which  poffefs  the  high  eft  intrinfic  value,  but 
which  have  commonly  been  overlooked  and  con¬ 
temned. 

The  firil  of  thefe  proportions  he  exemplifies,  in 
the  inflances  of  friendfhip,  patriotifm,  aftive  cou¬ 
rage  ;  in  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe  qualities  are  ufually 
under  flood,  and  in  the  conduct  whicii  they  often 
produce. 

The  fecond,  in  the  inflances  of  paffive  coinage 
or  endurance  of  fufferings,  patience  linden  affronts 
and  injuries,  humility,  irrefiftance,  placability. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  two  oppofite  descrip¬ 
tions  of  chara&er,  under  which  mankind  may  gene¬ 
rally  be  claffed-  The  one  poffeffes  vigour,  firmnefs, 
refolution,  is  daring  and  aftive*,  quick  in  its  fenfibi- 
lities,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attachments, 
inflexible  in  its  purpofe,  violent  in  its  refentments. 

The  other,  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiv¬ 
ing  ;  not  prompt  to  aft  but  willing  to  mffer,  filent 
and  gentle  under  rudenefs  and  infult,  filing  for  re¬ 
conciliation  where  others  would  demand  fatisfac- 
tion,  giving  way  to  the  pufh.es  of  impudence,  con¬ 
ceding  and  indulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong- 
headednefs,  the  intraftability  of  thofe  with  whom 
it  has  to  deal. 

The  former  of  thefe  characters  is,  and  ever  hath 
been,  the  favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  great  men.  There  is  a  dignity  in  it  which 

univerfally  commands  refpeft. 
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Jatter  is  poor  fpirited,  tame,  and  abjeCL 

e  founder  of 
of  his  com- 
and  that  the 

former  is  fo,  in  no  part  of  its  compofition.  This, 
and  nothing  eife,  is  the  charafter  defigned  in  the 
following  remarkable  paflages  :  c  Rcfid  not  evil,  but 
c  whofoever  fhall  finite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
c  turn  to  him  the  other  alio  ;  and  if  any  man  will 
6  fue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
g,him  have  thy  cloak  alio ;  and  whofoever  (hall 
*  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  ; 
c  love  your  enemies,  bids  them  that  curfe  you,  do 
c  good  to  them  that  bate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
e  which  cfefpitefuUy  ufe  you  and  perfecute  you/ 
This  certainly  is  not  common-place  morality.  It  is 
very  original.  It  fliows  at  lead  (and  it  is  for  this 
purpofe  we  produce  it)  that  no  two  things  can  be 
more  different  than  the  heroic  and  the  Chriflian  cha¬ 
racter. 

Now  the  author,  to  whom  I  refer,  has  not  only 
remarked  this  difference  more  ftrongly  than  any 
preceding  writer,  but  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  find  impreffions,  to  popular  opinion,  to  the  enco¬ 
miums  of  orators  and  poets,  and  even  to  the  fuffrages 
of  hidorians  and  moral  ids,  that  the  latter  character 
poffcffes  the  mod  of  true  worth,  both  as  being  mod 
difficult  either  to  be  acquired  or  fudained,  and  as 
contributing  mod  to  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity 
of  focial  life.  The  date  of  his  argument  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I.  If  tliis  difpofltion  were  univerfal,  the  cafe  is 
dear :  the  world  would  be  a  fociety  of  friends. 
Whereas,  if  the  other  difpofltion  were  univerfal* 
it  would  produce  a  feene  of  univerfal  contention. 
The  world  could  not  hold  a  generation  of  fuch  men. 

II.  If,  what  is  the  fad,  the  difpofltion  be  par¬ 
tial  ;  if  a  few  be  a  Ciliated  by  it,  amongft  a  multitude 

who 


i  et  to  it  hath  happened,  that,  with  t. 
Chridianity,  this  latter  is  the  fubjeft 
mendation,  his  precepts,  his  example  ; 
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who  arc  nor,  in  whatever  degree  it  does  P 
the  fame  proportion  it  prevents,  allays,  and  teir  _ 
nates  quarrel,  the  great  difturbers  ot  human  happ.- 
”  r,  Id  the  great  fources  of  human  m.feiy,  io  tar 
"f  man’s  happinefs  and  mifery  depend  upon  man 
Without  this  difpofition  enmities  mule  not  only  b~ 
frequent,  but,  once  begun,  mult  be  eternal;  for  each 
retaliation  being  a  frefli  injury,  and  coniequuu  } , 
requiring  a  frefh  fatisf aVion,  no  period  can  be  a,- 
figned  to  the  reciprocation  of  aff.onts,  a 
proartfs  of  hatred,  but  that  which  clofes  the  hv^, 

or  at  lead  the  intercourfe,  of  the  parties. 

I  would  only  add  to  thefe  obfervations,  that 
though  the  former  of  the  two  characters  above  c.- 
feribed  may  be  occafionally  ufetiil,  ahhoug  i,  P 
haps,  a  great  general,  or  a'  great  fiatefman  may  oe 
formed  by  it,  mid  thefe  may  bc_  inftruments  of  im¬ 
portant  benefits  to  mankind,  yet  is  mis  nothing  more 
than  what  is  true  of  many  qualities,  which  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  vicious.  Envy  is  a  quality  or  mu 
fort.  I  know  not  a  ftronger  ftimulus  to  exeition. 
Many  a  fcholar,  many  an  artift,  many’ a  ioldier  has 
been  produced  by  it.  Neyerthelefs,  fince  in  us  ge¬ 
neral  effects  it  is  noxious,  it  is  properly  conaemne  , 
certainly  is  not  praifed,  by  lober  morahfts. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  dime  character  as  that  we 
■rre  defending,  or  rather  ot  his  love  of  the  fame  cha-  _ 
rafter,  which  our  Saviour  dilplayed,  in  nis  repeated 
correction  of  the  ambition  of  his  difciples  ;  his  tre- 
quent  admonitions,  that  greatnefs  with  them  was  m 
confift  in  humility;  his  cenfure  of  that  love  ot  dii- 
tinftion,  and  greedinefs  of  fuperionty,  which  me 
chief  perfons  araongft  his  countrymen  were  wont, 
on  all  occanons,  great  and  little,  to  betray,  ‘  Huy 
‘  (the  Scribes  and  Pharifees)  love  the  uppermott 
4  rooms  at  feafts,  and  the  chief  feats  in  the  lyua- 
c  gogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
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:  “f,  R>W»,  Rabbi.  Bat  be  no,  yc 

e  1  ab  )!’  ^0r  one  1S  your  mailer,  even  Chrilt: 
t  Jnf  a  1  ye  a.re  brethren  ;  and  call  no  man  your 
c  .at.  ,  uPon  ,he  eart!b  for  one  is  your  father,  which 
{  .is  111  heave’1 5  "cither  be  ye  called  mailers,  for  one 
t  13  y°ur  mafler,  even  Chrilt ;  but  he  that  is  greateft 

«  11;a,cne„y0lirfervam’  and  whofoever 

«  ,  a!1  exair  himlelf  fljal!  be  abafed,  and  he  that  fhall 

J!Umbie  uimfcii  Hi  all  be  exalted*.’  I  make  no 

farther  remark  upon  thefe  paffages,  (becaufe  they 

kre>  in  trutn,  on! v  a  repetition  nf  the  HnAnnp  a;/ 


jue3  in  truth,  only  a  repetition  of  the  doftrine  dif- 
i erect  expreffions  of  the  principle,  which  we  have 
already  flared)  except  that  force  of  the  paffages 
especially  our  Lord’s  advice  to  the  guefls  at  an  en- 
teitainment,  (Luke  xjv.  7.)  feem  to  extend  the  rule 
to  what  we  call  maimers;  which  was,  both  regular 
in  point  of  coniiflency,  and  not  fo  much  beneath 
the  oignitycf  our  Lora’s  rmflicn  as  may  at  firft  fight 
be  fuppofed,  for  bad  manners  are  bad  morals. 

^  11  ^  Efficiently  apparent,  that  the  precepts  we 
iiave  recited,  or  rather  the  difpofition  which  thefe 
precepts  inculcate,  relate  to  perfonal  conduct  from 
perfonal  motives;  to  cafes  in  which  men  aft  from 
impuile,  for  themfelvcs  and  from  themfelves.  When 
it  comes  to  be  confidered,  w7hat  is  neceffary  to  be 
cone  foi  the  farce  of  the  public,  and  out  of  a  regard 
to  the  general  welfare,  (which  corffideration,  for  the 
molt  parL  ought  exclu lively  to  govern  the  duties  of 
men  in  public  fcations)  it  comes  to  a  cafe  to  which  the 
lilies  go  not  belong.  Inis  diflinftion  is  plain  ;  and, 
ir  it  were  lefs  fo,  the  confequence  w’ould  not  be 
much  felt,  for  it  is  very  feldom  that,  in  the  inter- 
couife  of  pi  ivate  life,  men  aft  with  public  views. 
rlhe  perfonal  motives,  from  which  they  do  aft,  the 
rule  regulates. 


mat.  xxiii  6.  See  alfo  Mark  xii.  39.  Luke  xx  43,  xiv.  7. 
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-ri  •  pRrpnce  of  the  patient  to  the  heroic  cna- 
16  ‘3I"1  •  h  we  have  here  noticed,  and  whicti  the 
ff£wil  M  explained  at  large  in  the  '« 

which  we  have  referred  him  “ 

.Chriffiait  inftitution,  which  I  ptopoie  a.  an  ar 
of  wifdont,  very  much  beyond  the  fm.auon  and  .... 
total  eharafter  of  the  perfon  who  delivered  n. 

n  A  recond  argument  drawn  iiom  the  morau  > 
of  he  New  Tefta^nent,  is  the  Rrefs  which  »  M 

by  onr  Saviour  upon  the  regulation  of  .be  though • 

/  ,  t  .-,1  are  this  confederation  next  to  tlie  otnu, 
becau  ■  *  fareconnefled.  The  other  related  to 
I'heY  dicion’s  pallions,  this  to  the  vrdnpujous.  To- 
r,.pth..T  they  comprehend  the  whole  charactei  • 

0  t  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  turn  dei  s, 

.  adulteries,  fornications,  fec.-Thcfe  are  the  thongs 

<  which  defile  a  man.’  Mat.  xv.  19. 

«  \Vo  unto  you,  feribes  and  phaniees,  hypocrites, 

.  for  Ye  make  clean  the  outfidc  of  the  cup  and  of 
*  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortiwn 
‘  and  excefs. — Ye  are  like  unto  whited  fepulchres 
c  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  b  < 
c  within  full  of  dead  men’s  bones,  and  of  all  unclean- 
«  nefe  •  even  fo  ye  alfo  outwardly  appear  righteous 

<  unto’men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypoenfy  and 

And  more  particularly  that  ifrong  expreffion  (Mat. 
v.  28.)  ‘  whofoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lu  t 

‘  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  al- 

‘  ready  in  his  heart.  .  , 

There  can  be  no  doubt  with  any  refle&ing  mind, 

but  that  the  propenfities  of  our  nature  muff  be  fub- 

iefted  to  regulation  ;  but  the  queffion  is,  where  the 

check  ought  to  be  placed,  upon  the  thought,  or 

only  upon  aclion.  In  this  queffion,  out  Saviour,  in 

the  texts  here  quoted,  has  pronounced  a  dectfive 

iud-rment.  lie  makes  the  control  of  thought  e.ien- 
j  0  tial. 


'  ~  H . 
•  f  ' 
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{ia!‘  ^Dte.lna*  Purity  with  him  is  everythin?.  Now 

L 2 ,hi.!  is  "’<=  «“!r  difcipmfe  „S 
V ’  m  orner  Words,  that  a  moral  fyftem 

hhenv  PI°nttS-  ael!°nS’  but  !c^s  the  thoughts  at 

bCrn  beraeffeftUa1,  andi5  therefore  unwife. 

which  den  n  !0W  ^  g°  ab°Ut  the  Pr°°f  °f  a  Point, 
Jedae  .fL  ,  Up0n  exPer,ence,  ami  upon  a  know- 
V  °f  Ule  human  conflitution,  better  than  hv 

Sim  ?CJUdSmCnt  °f  Perfons>  who  appear  to  have 

-mlifi fJT  f'tent,°n  t0  the  fubJea’  and  t0  be  well 

haul  b  I  nn  ,  I™6  °Pinion  about  it.  Boer- 

'vio  r  <  pCi  P  °f  ,thl,S  very  decIaration  of  our  8a- 
t  ,  whofoever  lookcth  on  a  woman  to  lull  after 

«  »er  hath  already  committed  adultery  with  her  in 
ms  nean,  and  undemanding  it,  as  we  do,  to  con¬ 
tain  an  injunction  to  lay  the  check  upon  the  thoughts 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  ‘  our  Saviour  knew  mankind 
,'utcr.  tuan  Socrates.’  Haller,  who  has  recorded 
th,s  faying  of  Boerhaave’s,  adds  to  it  the  following 
.emajas  or  his  own*:  ‘  It  did  not  efcape  the  obfer- 
van  on  ot  our  Saviour,  that  the  rejeftion  of  any 
evil  thoughts  was  the  bed  defence  againft  vice  ;  for 
w  .en  a  ctbauched  perfon  fills  his  imagination  with 
4  ‘ mXUrcg  pictures,  the  licentious  ideas  which  he  re- 
'p  i  not  to  Simulate  his  defires  with  a  degree 

'[  Pf_vi  j!cnCe  w5}ich  hc  canno!:  refift.  This  will  be  fol- 
now  ,  by  gratification,  unlefs  feme  external  obftade 
Ih on  Id  prevent  him  from  the  commiffion  of  a  fin 
whicn  he  had  internally  refolved  on.’  ‘  Every  mo- 

t  ™.CuJ  ob  nme  (%’s  our  author),  that  is  fpent  in  me- 
auations  upon  fin,  increafes  the  power  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  oi  jeci  wnich  has  poffeiled  onr  imagination.’ 

I  mppofc  theie  reflections  will  be  generally  affected 
c  to.  ‘  ' 

lil.  1  hirdly,  had  a  teacher  ot  morality  been  ailced 
concerning  a  general  principle  of  conduct,  and  for  a 

*  Letters  to  his  daughter, 
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fliort  rule  of  life  ;  and  had  he  inlfrufted  the  perfon 
who  confuted  him,  ‘  conftantly  to  refer  his  aftions 

<  t0  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will  of  his  Creator, 

<  and  conftantly  to  have  in  view,  not  his  own  intereft 
‘  and  gratification  alone,  but  the  happinefs  and 

<  comfort  of  thofe  about  him,’  he  would  have  been 
thought,  1  doubt  not,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  and 
in  any,  even  the  molt  improved  (late  of  morals,  to 
have  delivered  a  judicious  anfwer  ;  became,  by  the 
firft  direction,  he  fuggefted  the  only  motive  which 
afts  fteadily  and  uniformly,  in  fight  and  out  of  fight, 
in  familiar  occurrences  and  under  prefling  tempta¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  he  corrected,  what,  of  all 
tendencies  m  the  human  character.  Hands  molt  nr 
need  of  correction,  felfifhnefs ,  a  contempt  of  other 
men’s  conveniency  and  fatisfa&ion.  in  eftitnating 
the  value  of  a  moral  rule,  we  are  to  have  regard,  not 
only  to  the  particular  duty,  but  the  general  fpirit ; 
not  only  to  what  it  airefts  us  to  do,  but  to  the  clia- 
rafter  which  a  compliance  with  its  direction  is  likely 
to  form  in  us.  So,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  rule 
here  recited  will  never  fail  to  make  him  who  obeys 
it,  confiderale ,  not  only  of  the  rights,  but  of  the 
feelings  of  other  men,  bodily  and  mental,  in  great 
matters  and  in  fmall,  of  the  eafe,  the  accommodation, 
the  felf-complacency  of  all  with  whom  he  has  any 
concern,  efpecially  of  all  who  are  in  his  power,  or 
dependent  upon  his  will. 

Now  what,  in  the  mod  applauded  philofopher  of 
the  mod  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  his  wifdom,  and  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  to  fay,  our  Saviour  hath  faid,  and  upon  juft 
fuch  an  occafion  as  that  which  we  have  feigned. 

4  Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a  lawyer,  afkeci 
4  him  a  queftion,  tempting  him,  and  faying,  M  after, 
4  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  lehrs 
<  faid  unto  him*  Thou  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Godf 

with 
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c  w^h  all  rhy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with 

*  all  thy  mind  ;  this  is  the  firft  and  great  command- 
4  ment ;  and  the  lecond  is  like  unto  it,  thou  (halt 

love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf :  on  theft,  two  com- 

*  mandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets/ 
Mat.  xxii.  3 5-  -40. 

The  fecond  precept  occurs  in  St.  Matthew,  on 
another  occafion  fimilar  to  this  (xix.  16.),  and  both 
of  them  upon  a  third  fimilar  occali  n  in  Luke  (x.  27.) 
In  thefe  two  latter  inftances,  the  quefiion  propofed 
was,  4  what  fhall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?’ 

Upon  all  thefe  occafions,  I  confider  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  as  expreffing  precifeiy  the  fame  thing  as 
what  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  moral  philo¬ 
sopher.  Nor  do  I  t liink  that  it  detracts  much  from 
the  merit  of  the  anfwer,  that  thefe  prec  pis  are  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  Mofaic  code  ;  for  his  laying  his  finger,  if 
I  may  fo  fay,  upon  thefe  precepts,  his  drawing  them 
out  from  the  reft  of  that  voluminous  inftitution,  his 
Hating  of  them,  not  Amply  amongft  the  number,  but  as 
the  greateft  and  the  fum  of  all  the  others,  in  a  word, 
his  propofing  of  them  to  his  hearers  for  their  rule 
and  principle,  was  our  Saviour’s  own. 

And  what  our  Saviour  had  faid  upon  the  fubjeR, 
appears  to  me  to  have  fixed  the  fentiment  amongft 
his  followers. 

St.  Paul  has  it  exprefsly,  c  if  there  be  any  other 
c  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this 
4  faying,  thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf*;’ 
and  again,  c  for  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
c  even  in  this,  thou  (halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
felff/ 

St.  John,  in  like  manner,  c  this  commandment 
‘  have  we  from  him,  that  he  who  loveth  God,  love 
c  his  brother  alfo  j.’ 

#  Rem.  xlii.  7.  f  Gal.  v.  14.  J  1  Jchn  iv.  21. 

St, 
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St.  Peter,  not  very  differently,  ‘  feeing  that  ye 
*  have  purified  your  fouls  in  obeying  the  truth, 

‘  through  the  fpirit,  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the 
e  brethren,  fee  that  ye  love  one  another  with  a  pure 
4  heart  fervently 

And  it  is  fo  well  known,  as  to  require  no  citation* 
to  verify  it,  that  this  love,  or  charity,  or,  in  other 
words,  regard  to  the  welfare  of  others,  runs  in 
various  forms  through  all  the  preceptive  parts  of  the 
apoftolic  writings.  It  is  the  theme  of  all  their  exhor¬ 
tations,'  that  with  which  their  morality  begins  and 
ends,  from  which  all  their  details  and'  enumerations 

J  at 

fet  out,  and  into  which  they  return. 

And  that  this  temper,  for  fome  time  at  lead, 
defending  in  its  purity  to  fucceeding  Chridians,  is 
atteded  by  one  of  the  earlied  and  bed  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  writings  of  the  apodolical  fathers,  the  epidle  of 
the  Roman  Clement.  The  meeknefs  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  charafter  reigns  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
excellent  piece.  The  occafion  called  for  it.  It  was 
to  compofe  the  diffeniions  of  the  church  of  Corinth. 
And  the  venerable  hearer  of  the  apodles  does  not  fall 
fhort,  in  the  difplay  of  this  principle,  of  the  fined 
paffages  of  their  writings.  He  calls  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Corinthian  church  its  former  character. 


in  which  4  ye  were  all  of  you  (he  tells  them)  humble 
4  minded,  not  boading  of  any  thing,  dellring  rather 
c  to  be  fubjeft  than  to  govern,  to  give  than  to 
4  receive,  being  content  with  the  portion  God  had 
4  difpenfed  to  yon,  and  hearkening  diligently  to  his 
4  word,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels,  having  his 
4  differing  always  before  your  eyes.  Ye  contended 
4  day  and  night  for  the  whole  brotherhood,  that  with 
4  compaflion  and  a  good  confidence  the  number  of 
4  his  deft  might  be  faved.  Ye  were  fincere,  and 


* 
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*  without  offence,  towards  each  other.  Ye  bewailed 
c  every  one  his  neighbours  fins,  efteeming  their  de- 
c  (efts  your  own*/  His  prayer  for  them  was  for 
the  c  return  of  peace,  longYuffering,  and  patience -j-/ 
And  his  advice  to  thofe,  who  might  have  been  the 
occafion  of  difference  in  the  fociery,  is  conceived  in 
the  true  fpirit,  and  with  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the 
Chriflian  chara&er.  c  Who  is  there  among  you 
6  that  is  generous?  Who  that  is  compaffionate?  Who 
4  that  has  any  charity?  Let  hm  fay,  if  this  fedition, 
6  this  contention,  and  thefe  fchifms,  be  upon  my  ac- 
4  count,  I  am  ready  to  depart,  to  go  away  whither- 
6  foever  ye  pleafe,  and  do  whatfoever  ye  fhall 
4  command  me,  only  let  the  flock  of  Chrift  be 
6  in  peace,  with  the  elders  who  are  fet  over  it.  He 
6  that  fhall  do  this,  (hail  get  to  himfelf  a  very  great 
4  honour  in  the  Lord;  and  there  is  no  place  but 
4  what  will  be  ready  to  receive  him,  for  the  earth  is 
4  the  Lord*s,  and  the  fulnefs  thereof.  Thefe  things 
c  they,  who  have  their  converfation  towards  God, 
6  not  to  be  repented  of,  both  have  done,  and  will 
4  always  be  ready  to  do|.’ 

This  facred  principle,  this  earned  recommendation 
of  forbearance,  lenity,  and  forgivenefs,  mixes  with 
all  the  writings  of  that  age.  There  are  more  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  apofloiic  fathers  of  texts  which  relate 
to  thefe  points,  than  of  any  other.  Chrift’s  fayings 
had  (truck  them.  c  Not  rendering  (fays  Polycarp, 

*  the  difciple  of  John)  evil  lor  evil,  or  railing  for 
c  railing,  or  Ariking  for  flunking,  or  curfing  for  cur- 
Lfing  ^.’  Again,  fpeaking  of  feme  whofe  behaviour 
had  given  great  offence,  c  Be  ye  moderate  (fays  he) 
4  upon  this  occafion,  and  look  not  upon  fuch  as  ene- 


*  Ep.  Clem-  Horn.  c.  2.  A.  B.  Wake’s  Tranflation. 
f  lb,  c.  58.  X  lb.  c.  54.  §  Pol.  ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  2. 
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«  mies,  but  call  them  back  as  {offering  and  erring 
6  members,  that  ye  fave  your  whole  body*/ 

c  Be  ye  mild  at  rheir  anger  (faith  Ignatius,  the 
c  companion  of  Polycarp),  humble  at  their  boaftings, 
4  to  their  blafphemies  return  your  prayers,  to  their 
*  error  your  firmnefs  in  the  faith;  when  they  are 
4  cruel,  be  ye  gentle;  not  endeavouring  to  imitate 
4  their  ways,  let  us  be  their  brethren  in  all  kindnefs 
4  and  moderation,  but  let  us  be  followers  of  the 
4  Lord,  for  who  was  ever  more  unjuftly  ufed,  more 
4  deftitute,  more  defpifed 

IV.  A  fourth  quality,  by  which  the  morality  of 
the  gofpel  is  diftinguifhed,  is  the  exclufion  of  regard 
to  fame  and  reputation. 

4  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men, 
4  to  be  feen  of  them,  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward 
4  of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven  f.’ 

4  When  thou  prayeft,  enter  into  thy  clofet,  and 
4  when  thou  haft  {hut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  father 
4  which  is  in  fecret;  and  thy  father,  which  feeth  in 
4  fecret,  fhall  reward  thee  openly  J  ’ 

And  the  rule  by  parity  of  reafon  is  extended  to  all 
other  virtues. 

I  do  not  think,  that  either  in  thefe,  or  in  any 
other  paffage  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  purfuit  of 
fame  is  ftated  as  a  vice;  it  is  only  faid  that  an  aftion, 
to  be  virtuous,  muft  be  independent  of  it.  I  would 
alfo  obferve,  that  it  is  not  publicity,  but  oftentation 
which  is  prohibited;  not  the  mode,  but  the  motive 
of  the  aftion,  which  is  regulated.  A  good  man  will 
prefer  that  mode,  as  well  as  thofe  objefts  of  his 
beneficence,  by  which  he  can  produce  the  greateft 
effeft ;  and  the  view  of  this  purpofe  may  diftate 
fometimes  publication,  and  fometimes  concealment. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  the  mode  of 
the  aftion,  according  as  the  end  to  be  promoted  by 

*  Pel.  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  11.  f  Mat.  vi.  1.  ±  Mat.  vi.  6. 
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it  appears  to  require.  But  from  the  motive ,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  deed,  and  the  fruits  and  advantage 
of  that  reputation  to  ourfelves,  mud  be  (hut  out,  or, 
in  whatever  proportion  they  are  not  fo,  the  a&ion  in 
that  proportion  fails  of  being  virtuous. 

This  exclufion  of  regard  to  human  opinion,  is  a 
difference,  not  fo  much  in  the  duties,  to  which  the 
teachers  of  virtue  would  perfuade  mankind,  as  in  the 
manner  and  topics  of  perfuafion.  And  in  this  view 
the  difference  is  great.  When  we  fet  about  to  give 
advice,  our  leftures  are  full  of  the  advantages  of 
character,  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  appearances 
and  to  opinion;  of  what  the  world,  efpecially  of 
what  the  good  or  great,  will  think  and  fay;  of  the 
value  of  public  efteem,  and  of  the  qualities  by  which 
men  acquire  it.  Widely  different  from  this  was  our 
Saviour’s  inffru&ion:  and  the  difference  was  founded 
upon  the  beft  reafons.  For,  however  the  care  of 
reputation,  the  authority  of  public  opinion,  or  even 
of  the  opinion  of  good  men,  the  fatisfaftion  of  being 
well  received  and  well  thought  of,  the  benefit  of 
being  known  and  diftinguiflied,  are  topics,  to  which 
we  are  fain  to  have  recourfe  in  our  exhortations,  the 
true  virtue  is  that  which  difeards  thefe  confiderations 
abfolntely;  and  which  retires  from  them  all  to  the 
fingle  internal  purpofe  of  pleafing  God.  This  at 
leaft  was  the  virtue  which  our  Saviour  taught.  And 
in  teaching  of  this,  he  not  only  confined  the  views 
of  his  followers  to  the  proper  meafure  and  principle 
of  human  duty,  but  afted  in  confiftency  with  his 
office  as  monitor  from  heaven. 

Next  to  what  our  Saviour  taught,  may  be  confi- 
dered  the  manner  of  his  teaching ;  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  peculiar,  yet,  1  think,  precifely  adapted  to 
the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  fituation.  His 
ieffons  did  not  confift  of  difquifitions  ;  of  any  thing 
like  moral  effays,  or  like  fermons,  or  like  fet  trea- 
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tiles  upon  the  federal  points  which  he  mentioned. 
When  he  delivered  a  precept,  it  was  feldom  that  he 
added  any  proof  or  argument;  ftill  feldomer,  that 
he  accompanied  it  with,  what  all  precepts  require, 
limitations  and  diftin&ions.  His  inftruXions  were 
conceived  in  Ihort  emphatic  rules,  in  occafional  re¬ 
flexions,  or  in  round  maxims.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  was  a  natural,  or  would  have  been  a  proper 
method,  for  a  philofopher  or  a  moralift ;  or  that  it 
is  a  method  which  can  be  fuccefsfully  imitated  by 
us.  But  I  contend  that  it  was  fuitable  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  Chrift  aflumed,  and  to  the  fituation  in 
which,  as  a  teacher,  he  was  placed.  He  produced 
himfelf  as  a  meflenger  from  God.  He  put  the  truth 
of  what  he  taught  upon  authority.  In  the  choice, 
therefore,  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  the  purpoie  by 
him  to  be  confulted  was  impreffion  ;  becaufe  convic¬ 
tion,  which  forms  the  principal  end  of  our  difcourfes, 
was  to  arife  in  the  minds  of  his  followers  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fource,  from  their  refpeX  to  his  perfon  and 
authority.  Now,  for  the  purpofe  of  impreffion 
fingly  and  excluilvely  (I  repeat  again,  that  we  are 
not  here  to  confider  the  convincing  of  the  under- 
Handing)  I  know  nothing  which  would  have  fo  great 
force,  as  ftrong  ponderous  maxims,  frequently 
urged,  and  frequently  brought  back  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  hearers.  I  know  nothing  that  could  in  this 
view  be  faid  better,  than  ‘  do  unto  others,  as  ye 
c  would  that  others  (hould  do  unto  you  ;  the  firft 
6  and  great  commandment  is,  thou  (halt  love  the 
4  Lord  thy  God  ;  and  the  fecond  is  like  unto  it,  thou 
4  (halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.5  it  mud  alfa 
be  remembered,  that  our  Lord’s  miniftry,  upon 
the  fuppolition  either  of  one  year  or  of  three,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  work,  was  of  (hort  duration  ;  that, 
within  this  time,  he  had  many  places  to  vilit,  va¬ 
rious  audiences  to  addrefs ;  that  his  perfon  was  ge~ 
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nerally  befieged  by  crowds  of  followers,  that  he  was, 
iomctimes,  driven  away  from  the  place  where  he 
was  teaching  by  perfecution,  and,  at  other  times, 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  commotions 
of  the  populace.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  no¬ 
thing  appears  to  have  been  fo  prafticable,  or  likely 
to  be  fo  efficacious,  as  leaving,  wherever  he  came, 
concife  Jeffons  of  duty.  Thefe  circumftances  at  leaft 
ihow  the  neceffity  he  was  under  of  comprifing  what 
he  delivered  in  a  final!  compafs.  In  particular,  his 
fermon  upon  the  mount  ought  always  to  be  confider- 
ed  with  a  view  to  thefe  obfervations.  The  queftion 
is  not,  whether  a  fuller,  a  more  accurate,  a  more 
fyftematic,  or  a  more  argumentative  difcourfe  upon 
inorals  might  not  have  been  pronounced,  but  whe¬ 
ther  more  could  have  been  faid  in  the  fame  room, 
better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  hearers,  or 
better  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  impreflion.  Seen 
in  this  light,  it  hath  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
admirable.  Dr.  Lardner  thought  that  this  difcourfe 
was  made  up  of  what  Chrift  had  faid  at  different 
times,  and  upon  different  occafions,  feveral  of  which 
occafions  are  noticed  in  St.  Luke’s  narrative.  I  can 
perceive  no  reafon  for  this  opinion.  I  believe  that 
our  Lord  delivered  this  difcourfe  at  one  time  and 
place,  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Matthewr,  and 
that  he  repeated  the  fame  rules  and  maxims  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  as  opportunity  or  occafion  fuggefted  ;  that 
they  were  often  in  his  mouth,  were  repeated  to  dif¬ 
ferent  audiences,  and  in  various  converfations. 

It  is  incidental  to  this  mode  of  moral  inftru&ion, 
which  proceeds  not  by  proof  but  upon  authority, 
not  by  difquifition  but  by  precept,  that  the  rules 
will  be  conceived  in  abfolute  terms,  leaving  the  ap¬ 
plication  ,  and  the  diftincfions  that  attend  it,  to  the 
reafon  of  ^he  hearer.  It  is  likewife  to  be  expelled 
that  they  will  be  delivered  in  terms,  by  fo  much  the 

more 
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more  forcible  and  energetic,  as  they  have  to  encoun¬ 
ter  natural  or  general  propenfit.es.  It  is  further  alio 
to  be  remarked,  that  many  of  thofe  ftrong  mdances, 
which  appear  in  our  Lord  s  fermon,  fuch  as  1  any 
4  man  will  finite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
4  the  other  alfo  ;  if  any  man  will  fue  thee  at  the.  law, 
4  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  clofce 
4  alfo  ;  whofoever  fhall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile, 
4  go  with  him  twain  though  they  appear  in  the 
form  of  fpecific  precepts,  are  imended  as  defcnptive 
of  difnofition  and  character.  A  fpecinc  compliance 
with  the  precepts  would  be  of  little  value,  the 

difpofition  which  they  inculcate  is  of  the  higheit. 
He  who  would  content  himfelf  with  waiting  for  the 
occafion,  and  with  literally  obferving  the  rule  when 
the  occafion  offered,  would  do  nothing,  or  worie 
than  nothing  y  but  he  who  confideis  the  chaiavier 
and  difpofition  which  is  hereby  inculcated,  and  places 
that  difpofition  before  him  as  the  mode!  to  which  he 
fhould  bring  his  own,  takes,  perhaps,  the  bed  pof- 
fible  method  of  improving  the  benevolence,  and  of 
calming  and  rectifying  the  vices  of  his  temper.  If 
it  be  faid  that  this  difpofition  is  unattainable,  I  anfwer, 
fo  is  all  perfection  ;  ought  therefore  a  moralift  to 
recommend  imperfections?  One  excellency,  how¬ 
ever,  of  our  Saviour’s  rules  is,  that  they  are  either 
never  mi  (taken,  or  never  fo  miftaken  as  to  do  harm. 
I  could  feign  a  hundred  cafes,  in  which  the  literal 
application  of  the  rule,  4  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
6  would  that  others  fhould  do  unto  us,  might  mif- 
lead  us  ;  but  I  never  yet  met  with  the  man  who  was 
actually  milled  by  it.  Notwithstanding  that  our  Lord 
bid  his  followers  4  not  to  refill:  evil,’  and  4  to  forgive 
4  the  enemy,  w7ho  fhould  trefpafs  againlt  them,  not 
4  till  feven  times  but  till  feventy  times  leven,’  the 
Chriftian  world  has  Hitherto  fuffered  little  by  too 

much  placability  or  forbearance.  I  would  repeat 
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once  more,  what  has  already  been  twice  remarked^ 
that  thefe  rules  were  defigned  to  regulate  perfonal 

conduft  from  perfonal  motives,  and  for  this  purpofe 
alone. 

I  think  that  thefe  obfervations  will  affifl  us  greatly 
in  placing  our  Saviour’s  conduft,  as  a  moral  teacher, 
in  a  proper  point  of  view  ;  cfpecially  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  to  deliver  moral  difquifitions  wa^  no 
part  of  his  defign,  to  teach  morality  at  all  was  only 
a  fubordinate  part  of  it,  his  great  bufinefs  being  to 
fupply,  what  was  much  more  wanting  than  leffons 
of  morality,  ftronger  moral  fan&ions,  and  clearer  af- 
furances  of  a  future  judgment*. 

The  parables  of  the  New  Teftament  are,  many  of 
tnem,  fuch  as  would  have  done  honour  to  any  book 
in  the  world,  I  do  not  mean  in  ftyle  and  diftion,  but 
in  the  choice  of  the  fubjefts,  in  the  ftrufture  of  the 
narrative,  in  the  aptnefs,  propriety,  and  force  of 
the  circumfiances  woven  into  them  ;  and  in  fome, 
as  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal  fon,  the 
pharifee  and  the  publican,  in  an  union  of  pathos  and 
ilmplicity,  which,  in  the  beft  produftions  of  human 

*  Some  appear  to  require  in  a  religious  fyflem,  or  in  the 
books  which  profefs  to  deliver  that  fyltem,  minute  directions 
for  every  cafe  and  occurrence  that  may  arife.  This,  fay  they, 
is  neceifary  to  render  a  revelation  perfect,  efpecially  one  which 
has  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  Now, 
how  prolix,  and  yet  how  incomplete  and  unavailing,  fuch  an 
attempt  mud:  have  been,  is  proved  by  one  notable  example, 

*  The  Hindoo  and  Muflulman  religion  are  inflitutes  of  civil 

*  law,  regulating  the  minuted;  quedions  both  of  proptrty,  and 

*  of  all  queitions  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ma- 
4  gidrate.  And  to  what  length  details  of  this  kind  are  necef- 
4  farily  carried,  when  once  begun,  may  be  underdood  from 

an  anecdote  of  the  A/TuiTulman  code,  which  we  have  received 

*  from  the  mod:  refpe&able  authority,  that  not  lefs  than  feventy- 
4  jive  thoufand  traditional  precepts  have  been  promulgated.’ 
Hamilton’s  tranllation  of  the  Hedaya,  or  Guide. 
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genius,  is  the  fruit  only  of  a  much  exercifed  and 

well-cultivated  judgment.  r  , 

The  Lord's  Prayer ,  for  a  fucceffion  of  folemn 
thoughts,  for  fixing  the  attention  upon  a  few  great 
points,  for  fuitablenefs  to  every  condition,  for  fufh- 
ciency,  for  concifenefs  without  obfcunty,  for  the 
weight  and  real  importance  of  its  petitions,  is  with¬ 
out  an  equal  or  a  rival.  .  . 

From  whence  did  thefe  come  ?  Whence  had  this 

man  his  wifdom  ?  Was  our  Saviour,  in  faft,  a  weh- 
iuftru£ted  philofopher,  whilft  he  is  reprefented  to  us 
as  an  illiterate  peafant  ?  Or  fhall  we  fay  that  fome 
e-rlv  Chrifiians  of  tafte  and  education  compofcd  the!. 
pieces,  and  afcribed  them  to  Chrift  ?  Befide  all  other 
incredibilities  in  this  account,  I  anfiver,  with  Or. 
Win,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  No  fpecimcns  of 
compofition,  which  the  Chrifiians  of  the  firft  century 
have  left  us,  authorize  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
equal  to  the  talk.  And  how  little  qualified  the  Jews, 
the  countrymen  and  companions  of  Chriji,  were  to 
affifi  him  in  the  undertaking,  may  be  judged  of  from, 
the  traditions  and  writings  of  theirs  which  were  the 
neareft  to  that  age.  The  whole  collection  of  the 
Talmud  is  one  continued  proof,  into  what  follies  tney 
fell  whenever  they  left  their  Bible  ;  and  how  itt  e 
capable  they  were  of  furnifhing  out  inch  leflons  as 

Chrift  delivered.  . 

But  there  is  ftill  another  view,  in  which  our 

Lord’s  difcourfes  deferve  to  be  considered  ;  and  that 
is  in  their  negative  character,  not  in  what  they  did, 
but  in  what  they  did  not  contain.  Under  this  head, 
the  following  refleftions  appear  to  me  to  poliefs  fome 

weight.  .  r  . 

I.  They  exhibit  no  particular  defcnption  of  tne 

invifible  world.  The  future  happinefs  of  the  good, 
and  the  mifery  of  the  bad,  which  is  ail  we  want  to 
be  affured  of,  is  directly  and  pofitively  affirmed,  and 
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is  reprefented  by  metaphors  and  comparifons,  which 
were  plainly  intended  as  metaphors  and  comparifons 
and  as  nothing  more.  As  to  the  reft,  a  folemn  re- 
ferve  is  m  intained.  The  queftion  concernin  the 
woman  who  had  been  married  to  feven  brothers, 

whofe  fhall  Ihe  be  on  the  refurreftion  ?’  was  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  have  drawn  from  Chrift  a  more 
circumftantial  account  of  the  ftate  of  the  human  fpecies 
in  their  future  exiftence.  He  cut  fhort,  however, 
the  enquiry  by  an  anfwer,  which  at  once  rebuked 
vain  and  intruding  curiofity,  and  was  acrreeal  l  ■  to 
the  beft  apprehcnfions  we  are  able  to  form  upon  the 
fubjeft,  viz.  ‘  that  they  who  are  accounted  worthy  of 
‘  tl)ar  refurre&ion,  fhall  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in 
.  heaven,  I  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  this  referve,  becaufe 
it  repels  the  fufpicion  of  enthufiafm;  for  enthufiafm 
is  wont  to  expatiate  upon  the  condition  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  above  all  other  fubjefis ;  and  with  a  wild 
particularity.  It  is  moreover  a  topic  which  is  always 
liftened  to  with  greedinefs.  The  teacher,  therefore, 
whofe  principal  purpofe  is  to  draw  upon  himfelf  at¬ 
tention,  is  fure  to  be  full  of  it.  The  Koran  of  Ma¬ 
homet  is  half  made  up  of  it. 

II.  Our  Lord  enjoined  no  aufterities.  He  not 
only  enjoined  none  as  abfolute  duties,  but  he  re¬ 
commended  none  as  carrying  men  to  a  higher  degree 
of  divine  favour. .  Place  Chriftianity,  in  this  refpeff, 
by  the  tide  of  all  inftitutions  which  have  been  found¬ 
ed  in  the  fanaticifm,  either  of  their  author,  or  of 
his  firft  followers  :  or  rather  compare,  in  this  refpeci, 
Chriftianity  as  it  came  from  Chrift,  with  the  fame 
religion  after  it  fell  into  other  hands ;  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  merit  very  foon  afcribed  to  celibacy,  foli- 
tude,  voluntary  poverty ;  with  the  rigours  of  an 
afcetic,  and  the  vows  of  a  monaftic  life,  the  hair 
fhirt,  the  watchings,  the  midn  ght  prayers,  the 
obmutefcence,  the  gloom  and  mortification,  of  reli¬ 
gious 
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gious  orders,  and  of  thofe  who  afpired  to  religious 

perfection.  .  ‘ 

111.  Our  Saviour  uttered  no  impalhotv  d  devotion. 

There  was  no  hear  in  his  nitty,  or  in  the  language 
in  which  he  expvcfled  it,  no  vehement  or  rapturous 
ejaculations,  no  violent  urgency  in  his  prayers. 
The  Lord’s  prayer  is  a  model  of  calm  devotion. 
His  words  in  he  garden  are  un affect  d  exprelhons 
of  a  deep  indeed,  hut  fober  piety.  He  never  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  worked  up  into  n  >  kLc. 

that  elation,  or  that  emotion  of  fpirits,  win  n  is 
occafionally  obferved  in  mod  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
name  of  enthufiaft  can  in  any  degree  be  applied. 

I  fed  a  refpeft  for  methodifts,  becaufe  I  believe  that 
there  is  to  be  found  amongft  them,  much  fincere 
piety,  and  availing,  though  not  always  well-inform¬ 
ed,  Christianity  ;  yet  I  never  attended  a  meeting 
of  theirs,  but  I  ca  re  away  with  the  reflection, 
how  different  what  I  heard  was  from  what  I  read; 

1  do  not  mean  in  doCtrine,  with  which,  at  prefent, 

I  have  no  concern,  but  in  manner  ;  how  different 
from  the  calmnefs,  the  fobriety,  the  good  fenfe, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  ftrength  and  authority,  of  our 
Lord’s  difeourfes. 

IV.  It  is  very  ufunl  with  the  human  mind  to  fub- 
ftitute  forwardnefs  and  fervency  in  a  particular 
caufe,  for  the  merit  of  general  and  regular  mora¬ 
lity;  and  it  is  natural,  and  politic  alfo,  in  the  leader 
of  a  fed  or  party,  to  encourage  fuch  a  dilpofition 
in  his  followers.  Chrift  did  not  overlook  this  turn 
of  thought ;  yet,  though  avowedly  placing  himfedf 
at  the  head  of  a  new  infti'tution,  he  notices  ir  only 
to  condemn  it.  ‘  Not  every  one  that  faith  unto  me, 
‘  Lord,  Lord,  dial!  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
c  ven,  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  father  which 
6  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  fay  unto  me  in  that 
6  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophefied  in  thy 
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*  narn(T '  an^  'm  thy  name  have  caft  out  devils ) 
4  an<^  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?  and 
4  ^len  ^  profefs  unto  you,  I  never  knew  you, 
4  depart  from  me  ye  that  work  iniquity  *.*  So  far 
was  the  author  of  Chriftianity  from  courting  the 
attachment  of  his  followers  by  any  facrifice  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  oi  by  a  condefcenfion  to  the  errors  which 
even  zeal  in  his  fervice  might  have  infpired.  This 
\/as  a  proof  both  of  fincenty  and  judgment. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  did  he  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
depraved  fafhions  of  his  country,  or  with  the  na¬ 
tural  biafs  of  his  own  education.  Bred  up  a  jew, 
under  a  religion  extremely  technical,  in  an  age* 
and  amongft  a  people,  more  tenacious  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  than  of  any  other  part  of  that  religion,  he 
delivered  an  inftitution,  containing  lefs  of  ritual, 
and  that  more  fimple,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
religion,  which  ever  prevailed  amongft  mankind. 
We  have  known,  I  do  allow,  examples  of  an  enthu- 
iiafi'n,  which  has  fwept  away  all  external  ordinances 
before  it.  But  this  fpirit  certainly  did  not  dictate 
our  Saviour’s  conduct,  either  in  his  treatment  of 
the  religion  of  his  country,  or  in  the  formation  of 
his  own  inftitution.  In  both  he  difplayed  the 
foundnds  and  moderation  of  his  judgment.  He 
cenfured  an  overftrained  fcrupuloufnefs,  or  perhaps 
an  affectation  of  fcrupuloufnefs,  about  the  fabbath  ; 
but  how  did  he  cenfure  it  ?  not  by  contemning  or 
decrying  the  inftitution  itfelf,  but  by  declaring  that 
the  fabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
4  fabbath  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  fabbath  was  to 
be  fubordinate  to  its  pilrpofe,  and  that  that  pur- 
pofe  was  the  real  good  of  thofe  who  were  the  fub- 
je&s  of  the  law.  The  fame  concerning  the  nicety 
of  fome  of  the  Pharifees,  in  paying  tythes  of  the 


mod 
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mod  trifling  articles,  accompanied  with  a  negleft  of 
juitice  fidelity,  and  mercy.  He  finds  fault  with 
them  for  mifplacing  th  ir  anxiety.  He  does  not 
fpeak  difrefpeftfully  of  the  law  of  tytlics,  or  of  their 
obfervance  of  it,  but  he  affigns  to  fuch  clafs  of 
duties  its  proper  ftation  in  the  fcale  of  moral  im¬ 
portance.  All  this  might  be  expected  perhaps  irom 
a  well-inftrufted,  cool,  and  judicious  philofopher, 
but  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  an  illiterate  Jew, 
certainly  not  from  an  impetuous  enthufiafl. 

VI.  Nothing  could  be  more  quibbling,  than  were 
the  comments  and  expcfitions  of  the  Jewifli  doctors, 
at  th  >.t  time ;  nothing  fo  puerile  as  their  diflinftions. 

evafion  of  the  fifth  commandment,  their  ex- 
pofition  of  the  law  of  oaths,  are  fpecimens  of  the 
bad  tafte  in  morals  wliich  then  prevailed.  Whereas 
in  a  numerous  collodion  of  our  Saviour  s  apo¬ 
thegms,  many  of  them  referring  to  fundry  precepts 
of  the  Jcwifh  law,  there  is  not  to  be  found  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  fophiflry,  or  of  falfe  fubtlety,  or  of  any 

thing  approaching  thereto.  • 

VII.  The  national  temper  of  the  Jews  was  into¬ 
lerant,  narrow-minded,  and  excluding.  In  Jefus, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  we  regard  his  lefibns  or 
his  example,  we  fee  not  only  benevolence,  but  be¬ 
nevolence  the  moft  enlarged  and  comprehenfive. 
In  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  very 
point  of  the  hiftory  is,  that  the  perfon  relieved  by 
him,  was  the  national  and  religious  enemy  of  his 
henefaftor.  Our  Lord  declared  the  equity  of  the 
divine  adminifiration,  when  he  told  the  Jews  (what 
probably,  they  were  furprifed  to  hear)  ‘  that  many 
‘  {hould  come  from  the  eaft  and  well,  and  Ihould 
c  fit  down  with  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
‘  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  that  the  children  of  the 
‘  kingdom  fhould  be  call  into  outer  darknefs  V 


*  Mat.  viil.  11. 


His 
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His  reproof  of  the  hatty  zeal  of  his  difciples,  who 
wcuM  needs  call  down  lire  from  heaven  to  revenge 
an  affront  put  upon  their  Matter,  Ihows  the  lenity 
°',  “'f  chara^cr,  and  of  his  religion  ;  and  his  opinion 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  moft  unreafonable  on- 
ponents  ought  to  be  treated,  or  at  leatt  of  the  mail* 

.  ner  111  }vJ1!ch  tl‘"V  ought  not  to  be  treated.  The  terms 
m  which  his  rebuke  was  conveyed,  deferve  to  be 

noticed  ‘  ye  know  not  what  manner  of  fpirit  ve 
are  of  J 

vm,  Laftly,  among#  th6  negative  qualities  of 
our  religion,  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
founder  and  his  apoftles,  we  may  reckon  its  com¬ 
plete  abttraftion  from  all  views  either  of  ecclefi- 
auical  or  civil  policy;  or,  to  meet  a  language 
much  in  falhion  with  fome  men,  from  the  po1  i tics 
either  of  priefts  or  ttatefmen.  Chritt’s  declaration, 
that  ‘  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,’  recorded 
by  John  ;  his  evafion  of  the  quettion,  whether  it 
tyas  lawful  or  not  to  give  tribute  unto  Ctefar,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  three  other  evangelitts ;  his  reply  to 
an  application  that  was  made  to  him,  to  interpofe 
his  authority  in  a  quettion  of  property,  «  Man,  who 
‘  made  me  a  ruler  or  a  judge  over  you  ?’  afcribed 
to  him  by  St.  Luke;  his  declining  to  exercife  the 
office  of  a  criminal  judge  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  as  related  by  John,  are  all  intel¬ 
ligible  lignifications  of  our  Saviour’s  fentiments 
upon  this  head.  And  with  refpeft  to  politics ,  in  the 
ufual  fenfe  of  that  word,  or  difcuffions  concerning 
different  forms  of  government,  Chriftianity  declines 
every  quettion  upon  the  fubjefl.  Whilft  politicians 
are  difputing  about  monarchies,  arittocracies,  and 
republics,  Chrittianity  is  alike  applicable,  ufeful, 
and  friendly  to  them  all ;  inafmuch  as,  itt,  it  tends 

*  Luke  ix.  55. 
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to  make  men  virtuous,  and  as  it  is  eafier  to  govern 
eood  men  than  bad  men  under  any  conftitution  . 
as  2dlv  it  ftates  obedience  to  government  in  or¬ 
dinary  cafes,  to  be  not  merely  a  fubmtffion  to  force, 
but  a  duty  of  confcience:  as,  3dly,  it  induces d«f- 
pofitions  favourable  to  public  tranquillity,  a  Chrit- 
tian’s  chief  care  being,  to  pafs  quietly  through  this 
world  to  a  better  :  as,  4*ly,  it  prays  for  commu¬ 
nities,  and  for  the  governor’s  of  communities,  ot 
whatever  defcription  or  denomination  they  be, 
with  a  folicitude  and  fervency  proportioned  to  the 
influence  which  they  poffefs  upon  human  huppinefs. 
All  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  juft  as  it  Ihould  be.  Had 
there  been  more  to  be  found  in  fcriptuie  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  nature,  or  convertible  to  political  purpofes,  the 
worft  ufe  would  have  been  maae  of  it,  cn  which 

ever  fide  it  feemed  to  lie. 

When,  therefore,  we  confider  Chrift  as  a  moral 
teacher  (remembering  that  this  was  only  a  fecondary 
part  of  his  office;  and  that  morality,  by  the  nature 
of  the  fubjeft,  does  not  admit  of  difcovery,  properly 
fo  called;  when  we  confider,  either  what  he  taught, 
or  what  he  did  not  teach,  either  thefubftance  or  the 
manner. of  his  inftruftion;  his  preference  of  folid  to 
popular  virtues,  of  a  character  which  is  commonly 
defpifed,  to  a  character  which  is  univerfally  extolled; 
his  placing,  in  our  licentious  vices,  the  check  in  the 
right  place,  viz.  upon  the  thoughts;  his  collefting  of 
human  duty  into  two  well  devifed  rules,  his  repetition 
of  thefe  rules,  the  ftrefs  he  laid  upon  them,  efpecially 
in  comparifon  with  pofitive  duties,  and  his  fixing' 
thereby  the  fentiments  of  his  followers;  his  exclufion 
of  all  regard  to  reputation  in  our  devotion  and  alms, 
and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  in  our  other  virtues:  when 
we  confider  that  his  inftnnftions  were  delivered  in  a 
form  calculated  for  impreffion,  the  precise  purpofe 
in  his  fituation  to  be  confulted:  and  that  they  were 
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illuftratcd  by  parables,  the  choice,  and  ftru<aure  of 
nch  would  have  been  admired  in  any  compofirion 
whatever:  when  we  obferve  him  free  from  the  ufual 
ymptoms  of  enthufiafm,  heat  and  vehemence  in  de¬ 
votion,  au fieri ty  in  inftitutions,  and  a  wild  parricu- 
anty  in  the  defections  of  a  future  date;  free  alfo 
trom  the  depravities  of  his  age  and  country,  without 
fuperflition  amongft  the  mod  fuperflitious  of  men,  yet 
not  decrying  pof.rive  diftinfiions  or  external  obferv- 
dnces,_  but  foberly  recalling  them  to  the  principle 
oi  their  eflabhfhment,  and  to  their  place  in  the  fcale 
of  human  duties;  without  fophiflry  or  trifling,  amidfl 
teachers  remarkable  for  nothing  fo  much  as  frivolous 
lubtleties  and  quibbling  expofitions;  candid  and  libe¬ 
ral  in  his  judgment  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  although 
oelongmg  to  a  people,  who  aftefted  a  feparate  claim 
to  divine  favour,  and,  in  confequence  of  that  opinion 
prone  to  uncharitablenefs,  partiality,  and  reftrhftion : 
waen  we  find  in  his  religion,  no  fcheme  of  building 
op  a  hierarchy,  or  of  miniftering  to  the  views  of 
huraap  government:  in  a  word,  when  we  compare 
^hriftianity,  as  it  came  from  its  author,  either  with 
otner  religions,  or  with  itfeif  in  our  hands,  the  molt 
reiuclant  undemanding-  will  be  induced  to  acknow- 
iedge  the  probity,  I  think  alfo,  the  good  fenfe  of 
taofe,  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin;  and  that  fome 
legard  is  due  to  the  teflimony  of  fuch  men,  when 
they  declare  their  knowledge  that  the  religion  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God ;  and  when  they  appeal,  for  the: 
i-ita  of  their  afTertion,  to  miracles  which1  they 
wrought,  or  which  they  faw. 

Perhaps  the  qualities  which  we  obferve  in  the  re¬ 
ligion,  may  be  thought  to  prove  fomething  more, 
i  hey  would  have  been  extraordinary,  had  the  reli¬ 
gion  come  from  any  perfon;  from  the  perfon  from 
whom  it  did  come,  they  are  exceedingly  fo.  What 
Was  Jtfus  in  external  appearance  ?  a  jewifh  peafant, 

the 
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rhe  ron  0f  a  carpenter,  living  with  his  father  and 

ta  1  .  remote  province  of  Paleftine,  until  the 

mother  in  a  remote  p1  .  ,  .|,,,nicvpr 

rim*  that  he  produced  himfelf  in  his  public  character. 
H^had  no  matter  to  inftrua  or  prompt  him.  He 
had  read  no  books,  but  the  works  of  Mofes  and  the 
prophets.  He  had  vifited  no  pohfhed  cities.  He  had 
received  no  lelfons  from  Socrates  or  Plato  ;  nothing 
to  form  in  him  a  tafte  or  judgment,  different  from 
that  of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  perfons  of 
Se  fame  rank  of  life  with  himfelf.  Snppofing  it  to 
be  true  which  it  is  not,  that  all  his  pomts  of  mora¬ 
lity  might  be  picked  out  of  Greek  and  Roman 
wrffmgs,  they  were  writings  which  be  had  never 
feen.  "  Suppofing  them  to  be  no  more,  than  w  ta 
fome  or  other  had  taught  in  various  times  and 
places,  he  could  not  colleft  them  together. 

Who  were  his  coadjutors  m  the  undertaking,  e 
perfons  into  whofe  hands  the  religion  came  after  bs 
death?  a  few  Miermen  upon  the  lake  of  Inv.ia., 
perfons  juft  as  uneducated,  and  for  the  PurP°;e  ° 
framing  rules  of  morality,  as  unpromifing  as  hirnfe  . 
Suppofe  the  miffion  to  be  real,  ail  this  is  accounted 
for  -  the  unfuitablenefs  of  the  authors  to  the  produc¬ 
tion,  of  the  charters  to  the  undertaking,  no  longer 
furprifes  us;  but  without  reality ,  it  is  very  aifficuit 
to  explain,  how  fuch  a  fyftem  Ihould  proceed  from 
fuch  perfons.  Chrift  was  not  like  any  other  carpen¬ 
ter;  the  apoftles  tvere  not  like  any  other  fhhermen. 

But  the  fubjeft  is  not  exhaufted  by  thefe  obferva- 
tions.  That  portion  of  it,  which  is  mod  reducible  to 
points  of  argument,  has  been  flared,  and  I  truli 
truly.  There  are,  however,  fome  topics,  of  a  more 
diffufe  nature,  which  yet  delerve  to  be  propofed  to 
the  reader’s  attention. 

The  character  of  Chrift  is  a  part  of  the  morality 
of  the  gofpel:  one  ftrong  obfervation  upon  which  is, 

that  neither  as  reprefented  by  his  followers,  nor  a* 

attacked 
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fooaf  vke7  IjThinterr’ieS’ i  • C  cbar^ed  wi,h  an7 

^onal  vice.  j.  his  remark  is  as  o!d  as  Oriuen  :— 
<  r  0Uf n  ranumbcrable  lies  and  calumnies  had  been 

‘  to'dr  r1?'!!  thC  Ienerab!e  Jefus’  none  had  dared 
cuaige  him  with  any  intemperance*.’  Not  a 

honeo!°f  7™  his/noral  ^harafter,  notan  imputa- 
t  on  01  fufpicion  of  any  offence  againft  purity  and 

te.h'VhiTf "l  ,  ?  ffe  hundred  Ur 

f  h*  l  h  s  ^aultleffnefs  is  more  peculiar  than  we 
a"effpt  ;°  ™.a'^ne.  Some  ftain  pollutes  the  morals 

or  every  other  law-giver  |.  Zeno  the  ftoic,  and 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  fell  into  the  fouled:  impurities ; 

°  alf°  Sfcrates  himfelf  was  more  than  fuf- 

peaed.  hoi  on  forbad  unnatural  crime  to  flaves 
Lycurgus  tolerated  theft  as  a  part  of  education.* 
i  Into  recommended  a  community  of  women  Arif 
totle  maintained  the  general  right  of  making  w« 
npon  Barbarians.  The  elder  Cato  was  remarkable 

for  rLhe  ll!  Pa§e  of  his  Oaves.  The  younger  gave 
up  the  perfon  of  his  wife.  One  loofe  principle  is 
found  in  aSraok  all  the  Pagan  moralifls;  is  diftinftly 
however,  perceived  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Xeno- 
pnon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Epiftctus,  and  that  is,  the 
allowing,  and  even  the  recommending  to  their  dif- 
ciples  a  compliance  with  the  religion,  and  with  the 
religious  rites,  of  every  country  into  which  they 
came.  In  fpeaking  of  the  founders  of  new  inffitu- 
tions,  we  cannot  forget  Mahomet.  His  licentious 
tranfgreffions  of  his  own  licentious  rules;  his  abufe 
of  the  character  which  he  affumed,  and  of  the  power 
which  he  had  acquired,  for  the  purpofes  of  perfonal 
yr,d  privileged  indulgence;  his  avowed  claim  of  a 
fp^cati  permiffiou  irom  heaven  of  unlimited  fenfuality. 


Or.  Ep.  Cel!.  1,  3.  Num  36.  ed.  Bened. 
t  See  many  inftances  collefted  by  Grotius  de  Ver.  in  tbs 
rotes  to  ids  fecond  book,  p.  1 16.  Pocock’s  edition. 
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is  known  to  every  reader,  as  it  is  confefftd  by  every 

writer  of  the  Modem  ftory. 

Secondly,  in  the  hiltories  which  are  left  us  oi 
Jefus  Chrift,  although  very  ftiort,  and  although 
dealing  in  narrative,  and  not  in  obfervation  or  pane- 
gVric,°we  perceive,  befide  the  abfence  ot  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  vice,  traces  of  devotion,  humility,  be¬ 
nignity,  mildnefs,  patience,  prudence.  1  fpeak  ot 
traces  of  thefe  qualities,  becaufe  the  qualities  tbem- 
felves  are  to  be  colleaed  from  incidents;  inaimudi 
as  the  terms  are  never  ufed  of  Chrift  in  the  gofpels, 
nor  is  any  formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part 

of  the  New  Teftament.  .  .  : 

Thus  we  fee  the  devout nefs  of  his  nund,  m  ins 

frequent  retirement  to  foinajy  prayer *,  in  his  habi¬ 
tual  giving  of  thanks £,  in  his  reference  ot  the  * 
beauties  and  operations  of  nature  to  the  bounty  or 
providence \ ;  in  his  earneft  addrefles  to  his  bather, 
more  particularly  that  fhort  but  folemn  one  before 
the  railing  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  § ;  and  in  the 
deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the 
laft  evening  of  his  life  jj;  his  humility ,  in  his  conftant 
reproof  of  contentions  for  fuperiority  % :  the  benignity 
and  affe&ionatenefs  of  his  temper  in  his  kindnds  to 
children **,  in  the  tears  which  he  flied  over  his 
falling  country  j-j-  ;  and  upon  the  death  ot^  his 
friepdt  J;  in  his  noticing  of  the  widow’s  mite  §  $  ;  in 
his  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  fervant,  and  of  the  pharifee  and  publican,  of 
which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could 
have  been  the  author:  the  TnildncJ's  and  lenity  oi  ids 

*  Mat.  xiv.  23,  ix.  28;  xxvi.  36. 
f  Mat.  xi.  25-  Mark  viii.  6.  John  vi.  23.  Luke  xxli.  18. 

£  Mat.  vi.  26,  28.  §  John  xi.  .41.  ||  Mat  xxvi. 

Mark  ix.  33.  **  Xb.  x.  16.  £f  Luke  xix.  41V 

££  John  xi.  35.  §§  Mark  xii.  42. 
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chamber  is  difeovered,  in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward 
zeal  of  his  difciples  at  the  Samaritan  village*,  in  his 
expodulation  with  Pilate  f,  in  his  prayer  for  his 
enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  fullering!,  which 
though  it  has  been  fince,  very  property  and  fre¬ 
quently  imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His 
prudence  is  difeerned,  where  prudence  is  mod  wanted, 
in  his  conduct  upon  trying  occafions,  and  in  anfwers 
to  ai  tful  quedions.  Of  thefe  the  following  are 
examples.  His  withdrawing,  in  various  in  dances, 
from  the  fird  fymptoms  of  tumult §,  and  with  the 
exprefs  care,  as  appears  from  St.  Matthew  ||,  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  minidry  in  quietnefs;  his  declining  of 
every  fpecies  of  inteference  with  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  country,  which  difpofition  is  manifeded  by  his 
conduft  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman  caught  in  adul- 
lery^[,  and  in  his  repulfe  of  the  application  which 
was  made  to  him,  to  interpofe  his  decifion  about  a 
difputed  inheritance**;  his  judicious,  yet,  as  it 
ihould  feem,  unprepared  anfwers,  will  be  confeffed 
in  the  cafe  of  Roman  tributej~j,  in  the  difficulty 
concerning  the  interfering  relations  of  a  future  date, 
as  propofed  to  him  in  the  indance  of  a  woman  who 
had  married  feven  brethren  +|;  and,  more  efpeciaily, 
in  his  reply  to  thofe  who  demanded  from  him  an 
explanation  of  the  authority  by  which  he  afted, 
which  reply  confided,  in  propounding  a  quedion  to 
them,  fituated  between  the  very  difficulties,  into 
which  they  were  inlklioudy  endeavouring  to  draw 
him  §  § . 

Qur  Saviour’s  leffons,  befide  what  has  already 
been  remarked  in  them,  touch,  and  that  oftentimes 

*  Luke  ix.  53.  f  John  xix.  n.  J  Luke  xxiii.  34. 

§  Mat.  xiv.  22.  Luke  v.  15,  16.  John  v.  13.  vi.  13. 

11  xii  1 6.  John  viii.  1.  **  Luke  *ii.  14. 

if  Mat.  aaii.  19.  %t  lb.  28.  £§  xxi.  23.  et  feq. 
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V  very  affefting  reprefentations,  upon  feme  of  the 
mod  imerefting  topics  of  human  duty,  and  of  .mman 
meditation  ;  upon  the  principles,  by  which  the  de- 
ci lions  of  the  lad  day  will  be  regulated  .  upon  the 
fuperior,  or  rather  the  fupreme,  importance  of  re  t- 
eionf,  upon  penitence,  by  the  molt  preliing  cat  s, 
and  the  mod  encouraging  invitations;,  upon  ielt- 
denials,  watchfulnefs ||,  placability t  confidence  m 
God**,  the  value  of  fpiritual,  that  is,  of  iner.ta 
worlhip+t,  t!ie  neceffity  of  moral  obedience,  and  the 
directing  of  that  obedience  to  the  fpint  and  principle 
of  the  law,  in  (lead  of  feeking  for  evafions  m  a  tech¬ 
nical  condruftion  of  its  terms||. 

If  we  extend  our  argument  to  other  parts  of  the 
New  Tedament,  we  may  offer,  as  amongd  the  belt 
an  1  (li  or  ted  rules  of  life,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
defer!  ptions  of  virtue,  that  have  ever  been  delivered, 
the  following  palfages  : 

c  Pure  rdigion,  and  undefiled,  before  God  ana 
C  the  Father,0  is  this ;  to  vifit  the  fatherlefs  and 
«  widows  in  their  affii&ion,  and  to  keep  himfelf  un- 

4  fpotted  from  the  world §§.’  . 

4  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is,  chamy, 

4  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conference,  and 

4  faith  unfeigned  IHI/  . 

4  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  laivation, 

*  hath  appeared  unto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  de- 

4  nying  ungodiinefs  and  worldly  lulls,  we  fnoulu  live 

4  foberly,  righteoufly*  and  godly,  in  this  preient 

4  world  ^jY  :  ^ 

*  Mat.  xxv.  31,  et  feq. 

f  Mark  viii,  35.  Mat.  vi.  3 1  ——3  3 *  Xaike  $ih  1 6,  2 1— 4,  5* 
::  John  xv.  §  Mat.  v.  29, 

\\  Mark  xiii,  37.  Mat.  Xxiv.  42  —  xxv.  13. 

Luke  xvii  4.  Mat.  xviii.  33.  **  Mat.  v.  25 — 30. 

ff  John  iv.  23.  24.  H  Mat.  v.  1 1.  §§  James  i.  37. 

P  1  Tim.  i  5.  ^  Tit.  ii.  n,  it, 
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Enumerations  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  thofe  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate,  and  unquefiionably  juft,  are  given 
by  St  Paul  to  his  converts  in  three  feveral  epiftkw *. 

The  relative  duties  of  hufbands  and  wives,  of 
parents  and  children,  of  m afters  and  fervants,  of 
Chriftian  teachers  and  their  flocks,  of  governors  and 
their  fubje&s,  are  let  forth  by  the  fame  writer  f,  rot 
indeed  with  the  copioufhefs,  the  detail,  or  difthnfinefs, 
of  a  moralift,  who  (hould,  in  thefe  days,  fit  down  to 
write  chapters  upon  the  fubjefl,  but  with  the  leading 
rules  and  principles  in  each  ;  and,  above  all,  with 
truth,  and  with  authority. 

Laftiy,  the  whole  volume  of  the  New  Tefiament 
is  replete  with  piety;  with,  what  were  ahrioft  un¬ 
known  to  heathen  moralifts,  devotional  virtues ,  the 
mod  profound  veneration  of  the  deity,  an  habitual 
ferife  of  Iris  bounty  and  protection,  a  firm  confidence 
in  the  final  refult  of  his  councils  and  difpenfations,  a 
difpofition  to  refort,  upon  all  occafions,  to  his  mercy, 
for  the  f apply  of  human  wants,  for  a ffi fiance  in  dan¬ 
ger,  for  relief  from  pain,  for  the  pardon  of  fin. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 


The  candour  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tefiament. 

I  MAKE  this  candour  to  confifi,  in  their 
putting  down  many  palfages,  and  noticing  many 
circumftances,  wjhich  no  writer  whatever  was  likely 
to  have  forced ;  and  which  no  writer  would  have 

*  Gal.  v.  Tp.  Col.  iii.  12.  i  Cor.  xiii. 
f  Eph.  v.  32.  vi.  1. — 5.  2  Cor.  vi.  6,  7.  Rom.  xiii> 

chofen 
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rliofen  xo  appear  in  his  book,  who  had  been  careful 
to  urefent  the  ftory  in  the  mod  unexceptionable 
form  t  who  had  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  carve 
and  mou'd  the  particulars  of  that  ftory  according 
his  choice,  or  according  to  hts  judgment  of  he  effect 
A  ftrong  and  well-known  example  o.  the  i aira-is 
of  the  evangelifts,  offers  hfelf  in  their  account  of 
Chrift’s  reftirreftion,  namely,  in  their  unammou  y 
ftadng,  that,  after  he  was  rifen,  he  appeared  to  his 
dif  ioles  alone,  i  do  not  mean,  that  they  have  uftd 
the  exclufive  word  alone ;  but  that  all  the  m.tances 
which  they  have  recorded  of  bU  appcmncc 

infhmces  of  appearance  to  his  difmples  ,  *h 

r  •  „  ;r  nnd  allufions  to  it,  are  confined 

reafonings  upon  it,  and  auuncns  tu  u, 

to  this  fuppofition  ;  and  that,  by  one  of  them,  Peur 

is  made  to  fay,  ‘  Him  God  railed  up  the  third  day 

«  and  {bowed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the  people,  but 

*  ro  witneffes  chofen  before  God,  even  to  us,  who 

‘  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rcfe  from  the 

‘  dead  ’  The  commoneft  underftandirig  mint  ha^ 

perceived,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  refurrect.cn  would 

have  come  with  more  advantage,  if  they  had  related 

that  fefus  appeared,  after  he  was  rifen*  to  us  oes 

as  well  as  his  friends,  to  the  Icribes  and  pharife.es, 

the  lewilh  council,  and  the  Roman  governor  ;  or 

even  if  they  had  afferted  the  public  appearance  of 

Chrift  in  general  unqualified  terms,  without  noticing, 

as  they  have  done,  the  prefence  of  his  difciples  upon 

each  occafion,  and  noticing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 

lead  their  readers  toTuppofe  that  none  but  dnciples 

were  prefent.  They  could  have  represented  it  one 

way  Us  well  as  the  other.  And  if  their  point  had 

been,  to  have  the  religion  believed,  whether  true 

or  falfe ;  if  they  had  fabricated  the  ftory  ab  initio, 

or  if  they  had  been  difpofed,  either  to  have  delivered 

their  teftimony  as  witneffes,  or  to  have  worked  up 

e  ~  then 
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their  materials  and  information  as  hiftorians,  in  fticii 
a  manner  as  to  render  their  narrative  as  fpecious  and 
unobjectionable  as  they  could  ;  in  a  word,  if  they 
had  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the  truth  of  the 
cafe,  as  they  underftood  and  believed  it ;  they  would, 
in  their  account  of  Chrift’s  feveral  appearances  after 
his  refurreftion,  at  lead  have  omitted  this  reftriction. 
At  this  dillance  of  time,  the  account  as  we  have  it, 
is  perhaps  more  credible  than  it  would  have  been 
the  other  way  ;  becaufe  this  manifefhition  of  the 
hiflorian’s  candour,  is  of  more  advantage  to  their 
teflimony,  than  the  difference  in  the  circumftances 
of  the  account  would  have  been  to  the  nature  of  the 
evidence.  But  this  is  an  effeft  which  the  evangelifts 
could  not  forefee  ;  and  I  think  that  it  was  by  no 
means  the  cafe  at  the  time  when  the  books  were 
compofed. 

Mr.  Gibbon  L  as  argued  for  the  genuinenefs  of 
the  Koran,  from  the  confeffions  which  it  contains,  to 
the  apparent  difadvantage  of  the  Mahometan  caufe*. 
The  fame  defence  vindicates  the  genuinenefs  of  our 
gofpels,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  caufe  at  all. 

There  are  force  other  infhmces  in  which  the  evan- 
geliffs  honeftly  relate  what,  they  muff  have  per¬ 
ceived,  would  make  againft  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  John  the  Baptift’s  meffage  pre- 
ferved  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  (xi.  2.  vii.  18.) 
‘  Now  when  John  had  heard,  in  the  prifon,  the 

*  works  of  Chrift,  he  fent  two  of  his  difciples,  and 

*  fa i d  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  fhould  come,  or 
‘look  we  for  another?’  To  confefs,  frill  more 
to  ftate,  that  John  the  Bapt ift  had  his  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  Jefus,  could  not  but  afford 
a  handle  to  cavil  and  objection.  But  truth,  like 

*  VgL  IX.  c.  50,  note  96. 

honefty. 
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luneftv  ne"!e£b  appearances.  The  fame  obferva- 
,iX  perhaps,  holds  concerning  die  apottacy  of 

”1ohn  vi.  66.  ‘  From  itat  time  many  of  h“d'r; 

«  jples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  ban. 
Was  it  the  pan  of  a  writer,  who  dealt  in  fuppre  to 
and  difguife,  to  put  down  this  anecdote? 

Or  this,  which  Matthew  has  preferved  (xm.  50.), 

«  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  becauie  o 

Amain,  in  the  fame  evangelift  (v.  17,  18,),  lh‘ 

«  not° that  I  am  come  to  deftroy  the  law  or  the  pro- 
‘  phets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  deftroy,  but  to  fulfil ;  foi, 

<  verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  eart  1  pa  , 

«  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  (hall  in  no  wife  pafs  from  the 
4  law/  till  all  be  fulfilled.’  At  the  time  the  gofpels 
were  written,  the  apparent  tendency  of  Chrut  » 
mifiion  was  to  diminilh  the  authority  of  the  Mofaic 
code,  and  it  was  fo  considered  by  the  Jews  them- 
felves.  It  is  very  improbable,  therefore,  mat  without 

*  I  had  once  placed  amongft  thefe  examples  of  fair  concef- 

f10n  the  remarkable  words  of  St.  Matthew,  m  his  accoun  of 

Chriil’s  appearance  upon  the  Galilean  mountain  ;  ‘  and  when 

«  they  faw  him,  they  worflnpped  him,  but  feme  douuUd  f. 

have  fince  however,  been  convinced,  by  what  is  obferved 
leave  line  ,  Townfend’s  difeourfe  upon 

concerning  this  patiage  ^  m  v.. ■  ^ 

th^  refurre&ion,  that  the  tranfadhon,  as  related  by  -t.  IN  <  - 
thew,  was  really  this;  ‘  Chrift  appeared  firft  at  a  ^iftance: 

«  the  neater  part  of  the  company  the  moment  they  faw  him, 

<  worihippea,  but  fome,  as  yet,  i.  e.  upon  dus  firft  diftan .  view 
4  0f  his  perfon,  doubted;  whereupon  Chilli  came  upj  to  then  , 

«  and  fpake  to  them,’  &c. :  that  the  doubt,  therefore,  was  a 
doubt  only  at  firft,  for  a  moment,  and  upon  his  being  .een  at 
a  dihance,  and  was  afterwards  difpelled  by  his  nearer  approach, 
and  by  his  eptering  into  converfation  with  them. 

f  xxviii.  17*  l  Page  177* 

^  S.  Matthew’s  words  are  K eu  tt po«r«xG«v  o  n ty,'  a. to, c. 

This  intimates,  that,  when  he  firft  appeared,  it  was  at  a  diftance,  at 
i y?ft  from  many  of  the  fpc&atorg.  (lb.  P  >97*) 
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the  conftrai'flt  of  truth,  Matthew  ffiould  have  aftrit> 
ed  a  faying  to  Chrift,  which ,  prirfio  intuitu ,  militated 
with  the  judgment  of  the  age  in  which  his  gofpel 
was  written.  Marcion  thought  this  text  fo  o  jec- 

tionable,  that  he  altered  the  words  fo  as  to  invert 
the  fen  ft  *. 


Once  more,  Afts  xxv.  19.  «  They  brought  none 

c  accuiatibn  againfl  him,  of  fitch  things,  as  I  fup- 
pofed,  out  had  certain  cjueflions  againfl  him  of 
their  own  fuperflition,  and  of  one  I efu ^  which 
<  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive/  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  in  the  charafler  of  a  Roman 
governor  than  thefe  words.  But  that  is  not  pre- 
ciftiy  the  point  I  am  concerned  with.  A  mere  pa- 
negyrili,  or  a  difhonefl  narrator,  wbiild  not  have 
repi  c  fen  ted  his  cauft,  or  have  made  a  great  ma  gift 
trare  repreftnt  it,  in  this  manner,  /.  e.  in  terms  not 
a  little  difparaging,  and  befpeakmg,  on  his  part, 
much  unconcern  and  indifference  about  the  matter. 
rlhe  fame  obftrvation  may  be  lepeated  of  the  fpeech 
which  is  aftribed  to  Gallio  (Afts  viii.  14).  ‘  If  jt 

be  a  queflion  of  words  and  names,  and  of  your  law, 
look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  of  fuch  mat* 
c  ters/ 

Laflly,  where  do  wre  difcern  a  flronger  mark  of 
candour,  or  lefs  difpofition  to  extol  and  magnify, 
than  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fame  hiflory?  in  which 
the  evangelift,  after  relating  that  Paul,  upon  his  firft 
arrival  at  Rome,  preached  to  the  jews  from  morn- 
ing  until  evening,  adds,  and  fome  believed  the  things 
6  which  were  fpoken,  and  fome  believed  not/ 

i  he  following,  I  think,  are  paffages,  which  were 
very  unlikely  to  have  prefented  themftlves  to  the 
mind  of  a  forger  or  afabuliil. 


*  X.ard.  vol.  XV.  p.  422. 
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Mat.  xxi.  21.  ‘  jefus  anfwered  and  faid  unto 

‘  them,  verily  I  fay  unto  you  if  ye  have  faith  and 
‘doubt  not,  ye  lhall  not  only  do  tins,  which  is 
‘done  unto  the  fig-tree,  but  alfo,  if  ye  {hall  fay 
‘  unto  this  mountain,  be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou 
‘  cal  into  the  fea,  it  lhall  be  done  ;  all  thing,  what- 
‘  foever  ye  lhall  a lk  in  prayer,  believing,  it  lhall  be 
‘done*.’  It  appears  to  me  very  improbable,  that 
thefe  words  fhould  have  been  put  into  Chrift’s 
mouth,  if  he  had  not  aftually  fpoken  them.  _  Ihe 
term  «  faith,’  as  here  ufed,  is  perhaps  rightly  inter- 
preted  of  confidence  in  that  internal  notice,  by 
which  the  apoftles  were  admonilhed  of  their  power 
to  perform  any  particular  miracle.  And  this  expo- 
fition  renders  the  fenfe  of  the  text  more  eafy.  But 
the  words,  undoubtedly,  in  their  obvious  conftruc- 
tion,  carry  with  them-a  difficulty'',  which  no  writer 
would  have  brought  upon  himfelf  officioufly. 

Luke  ix.  59.  *  And  he  faid  unto  another,  fol- 

‘  low  me  5  but  he  faid,  Lord,  fufFcr  me  fiilf,  to  go 
‘  and  bury  my  father.  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  let  the 
‘  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the 
‘  kingdom  of  God  1  his  anfwer,  though  very 
expreffive  of  the  tranfcendent  importance  of  religi¬ 
ous  concerns,  was  apparently  harlh  and  repulfive  j 
?.nd  fuch  as  would  not  have  been  made  for  Chrift, 
if  he  had  not  really  ufed  it.  At  leaft,  fome  other 

inftance  would  have  been  chofen. 

The  following  paffage,  I,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
think  impoffible  to  have  been  the  production  of  arti¬ 
fice,  or  of  a  cold  forgery  ‘  But  I  fay  unto  you, 

‘  that  whofoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without 
‘  a  caufe,  fhall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  and 
‘  whofoever  (hall  fay  to  his  brother,  Raca,  fhall  be 
‘  in  danger  of  the  council ;  but  whofoever  fhall  fay. 

See  alfo  xvii.  20.  Luke  xvii.  6.  f  See  alfo  Mat.  viii  21. 

‘  thou 
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4  thou  fool,  fhall  be  in  danger  of  hdl-fire  (Gehen- 
4  na?.)’  Mat.  v.  12.  It  is  emphatic,  cogent,  and 
Well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  impreffion,  but 
iDconfillent  with  the  fuppofition  of  art  or  warinefs 
on  the  part  of  the  relater. 

The  fhort  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalen 
after  his  refurre&ion  (John  xx.  1 6,  1 7),  ‘  Touch 
.  me  not,  for  I  arn  not  yet  afcenaed  unto  my  Father,’ 
tn  my  opinion,  muff  have  been  founded  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  or  ailufion  to  fome  prior  converfation,  for  the 
•want  of  knowing  which,  his  meaning  is  hidden  from 
us.  This  very  obfcurity,  however,  is  a  proof  of 

genuinenefs.  No  one  would  have  forged  fuch  an 
anfwer. 

John  vi.  The  whole  of  the  converfation,  re- 
coi  ded  in  this  chapter,  is,  in  the  highefl  degree, 
unlikely  to  be  fabricated,  efpecially  the  part  of  our 
Saviour’s  reply  between  the  fiftieth  and  the  fifty- 
eighth  verfe.  I  need  only  put  down  the  firft  len¬ 
ience,  4  1  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
4  from  heaven,  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he 
4  fhall  live  for  ever ;  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give 
4  him  is  my  flefh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of 
4  the  world.’  Without  calling  in  queflion  the  ex- 
pofitions  that  have  been  given  of  this  paflage,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  it  labours  under  an 
obfcurity,  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to  believe  that 
any  one,  who  made  fpeeches  for  the  perfons  of  his 
narrative,  would  have  voluntarily  involved  them. 
That  this  difcourfe  was  obfcure  even  at  the  time, 
is  confefled  by  the  writer  who  has  preferved  it, 
when  he  tells  us  at  the  conclufion,  that  many  of 
our  Lord’s  difciples,  when  they  had  heard  this, 
faid,  6  this  is  a  hard  faying,  who  ran  bear  it  ?’ 

Chrift’s  taking  a  young  child,  and  placing  it  in 
the  midft  of  his  contentious  difciples  (Mat.  xxviii. 
3.),  though  as  decifive  a  proof  as  any  could  be,  of 

the 
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the  benignity  of  »  temper,  and  very  expreffive  of 
the  charafter  of  the  religion  which  he  w'flied  to 
inculcate,  teas  not  by  any  means  an  obvious  thonjta. 
Nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any  thing  m  any  ancient 

writing  which  refembles  it.  .  .n 

The  account  of  the  inftitmion  of  the  Euchanft 
bears  ftrong  internal  marks  of  genuinenefs.  If  it 
had  been  feigned,  it  would  have  been  more  full. 

It  would  have  come  nearer  to  the  aflual  mode  of 
celebrating  the  rite,  as  that  mode  obtained  very 
earlv  in  Chriftian  churches ;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  formal  than  it  is.  In  the  forged  piece,  called 
the  apoftolic  conftirutions,  the  apoftles  are  made  to 
enjoin  many  parts  of  the  ritual,  which  was  ,n  ufe  - 
in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries,  with  as  much 
particularity,  as  a  modern  rubric  could  have  done. 
Whereas,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Lord  s  fupper,  as 
we  read  it  in  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  there  is  not  fo 
much  as  the  command  to  repeat  it.  1  his,  iurely, 
looks  like  undefignednefs.  1  think  alfo  that  the 
difficulty  arifing  from  the  concifenefs  of  Chnit  s 
expreffion,  ‘  this  is  my  body,’  would  have  been 
avoided  in  a  made-up  ftory..  I  allow  that  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  thefe  words,  given  by  Proteltants,  is 
fatisfaftory  ;  but  it  is  deduced  from  a  diligent  com- 
parifon  of  the  words  in  queflion,  with  forms  of  ex¬ 
preffion  ufed  in  feripture,  and  efpecially  by  Limit, 
upon  other  occafions.  No  writer  would,  arbitra¬ 
rily  and  unnecelfarily,  have  thus  caft  in  his  reader’s 
way  a  difficulty,  which,  to  fay  the  leaft,  it  required 

refearch  and  erudition  to  clear  up. 

Now  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  argument 
which  is  built  upon  thefe  examples,  extends  both 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  and  to  the  truth 
of  the  narrative ",  for  it  is  improbable,  that  the 

former  of  a  hiftory  in  the  name  of  another  fliould 
&  infert 
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infert  fuch  paffages  into  it ;  and  it  is  improbable 
alfo,  that  the  perfons  whofe  names  the  books  bear, 
Ihould  fabricate  fuch  pafiliges  ;  or  even  allow  them 
a  place  in  their  work,  if  they  had  not  believed  them 
to  exprefs  the  truth. 

The  following  obfervation,  therefore,  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  the  mod  candid  of  all  advocates,  and  the 
nioft  cautious  of  all  enquirers,  feeras  to  be  well 
founded : — c  Chriftians  are  induced  to  believe  the 
c  writers  of  the  gofpel,  by  obferving  the  evidences 

*  of  piety  and  probity  that  appear  in  their  writings, 
c  in  which  there  is  no  deceit  or  artifice,  or  cunning, 
c  or  defign.’  6  No  remarks/  as  Dr.  Beattie  hath 
properly  laid,  c  are  thrown  in  to  anticipate  objec- 
6  tions  ;  nothing  of  that  caution,  which  never  fails 
c  to  diftinguifh  the  teftimony  of  thofe,  who  are  con- 
c  feious  of  impofture ;  no  endeavour  to  reconcile 
c  the  reader’s  mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary 
c  in  the  narrative.’ 

I  beg  leave  to  cite  alfo  another  author  *,  who 
has  well  expreflfed  the  refleflion,  which  the  exam¬ 
ples  now  brought  forward  were  intended  to  fugged. 

4  It  doth  not  appear  that  ever  it  came  into  the  mind 
c  of  thefe  writers,  to  confider  how  this  or  the  other 
c  a£tion  would  appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objec- 
4  tions  might  be  railed  upon  them.  But,  without 
4  at  all  attending  to  this,  they  lay  the  fa&s  before 
4  you,  at  no  pains  to  think  whether  they  would 

*  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not 

*  believe  their  teftimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it  : 

*  they  tel!  the  truth,  and  attend  to  nothing  elfe. 

*  Surely  this  looks  like  fincerityy  and  that  they  pub- 

*  lilhed  nothing  to  the  world  but  what  they  believed 

*  themfelves.’  •  -  ■  .  ' 


*  Duchal,  p.  97,  98. 


As 
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As  no  improper  fupplement  to  this  chapter,..! 

,  Upre  for  obferving  the  extreme  natu- 
crave  a  place  here  tor  oui  b  ,  N 

ralne/s  of  feme  of  the  things  related  m  the  New 

TeMarkix.  24.  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  ‘  if  thou  canft 
<  believe,  all  things  are  poffible  to  hm  that  helieveth. 

‘  And  ftraightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  o  , 

*  and  faid  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou 
‘  mine  unbelief.’  The  draggle  m  the  lathery 
heart,  between  folicitude  for  thd  Prefer vauon  of  h.s 

child,  and  a  kind  of  involuntary  d. draft  of  Ch  lbs 

power  to  heal  him,  is  here  expreffed  with  an  air  of 
reality,  which  could  hardly  be  counterfeited. 

Again,  (Mat.  xxi.  9,)  the  eagernefs  of  the  people 
to  introduce  Chrift  into  Jerufalem,  and  tbeir  de¬ 
mand,  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  of  his  cruchixion 
when  he  did  not  turn  out  what  they  expefled  him 
to  do,  fo  far  from  affording  matter  of  objection, 
reprefents  popular  favour,  in  exaft  agreement  with 
nature  and  with  experience,  as  the  flux  and  reflux 

The  rulers  and  Pharifees  rejecting  Chrift,  whiilt 
many  of  the  common  people  received  him,  was  the 
effeff,  which,  in  the  then  ftate  of  Jewiflr  prejudices, 

I  fhould  have  expefted.  And  the  reafon  with  which 
they,  who  rejected  Chrift’s  million,  kept  themfelves 
in  countenance,  and  with  which  alfo  they  anfwered 
the  arguments  of  thofe  who  favoured  it,  is  piecifely 
the  reafon,  which  fuch  men  ufually  give:— ‘Have 
‘  any  of  the  Scribes  or  Pharifees  believed  on  him  f 

John  vii.  48.  _  '  T  ,  • 

In  our  Lord’s  converfation  at  the  well  (John  iv. 

29),  Chrift  had  furprifed  the  Samaritan  woman,  with 
an  allufion  to  a  Angle  particular  in  her  domeftic  fltu- 
ation,  ‘  thou  haft  had  five  huibands,  and  he,  whom 
‘  thou  now  haft,  is  not  thy  hulband.’  i  he  woman, 

foon  after  this,  ran  back  to  the  city,  and  called  out 

to 


/ 
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to  her  neighbours,  ‘  Come,  fee  a  man  which  told 
me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.’  This  exaggeration 
appears  to  me  very  natural  ;  efpecially  in  the  hurried 
Itate  or  fpirits  into  which  the  woman  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  thrown^ 

I  he  lawyer’s  fubtlety  in  running  a  diflinftion 
uP?n  l)le  W01'^  ne'ghbour,  >n  the  precept  c  thou 
‘  lha,t love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf,’  was  no  lefs 
natural  than  our  Saviour’s  anfwer  was  deciiive  a~d 
fatisfa&ory  (Luke  x.  29).  The  lawyer  of  the 

New  Teftament,  it  mull  be  obferved,  was  a  jewifti 
divine, 

T.he  behaviour  ot  Gallio,  Afl:s  xviii,  12 — 

and  of  Feftus,  xxv.  18,  19,  have  been  obferved 
upon  already. 

The  confidency  of  St.  Paul’s  charaSer  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  his  hidory ;  the  warmth  and 
activity  of  his  zeal,  fird  againd,  and  then  for  Chrif, 

tianity,  carries  with  it  very  much  of  the  appearance 
of  truth. 

There  are  alfo  fome  proprieties ,  as  they  may  be 
called,  obfervable  in  the  gofpels,  that  is,  eircum- 
ftances  feparately  diking  with  the  fituation,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  intention  of  their  refpeftive  authors. 

St.  Matthew,  who  was  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 
and  did  not  join  Chrid’s  fociety  until  fome  time  after 
Chiift  had  come  into  Galilee  t©  preach,  has  given 
us  very  little  of  his  hidory  prior  to  that  period. 
St.  John,  who  had  been  converted  before,  and  who 
wrote  to  fupply  omiffions  in  the  other  gofpels, 
relates  fome  remarkable  particulars,  which  had 
taken  place  before  Chrid  left  Judcea  to  go  into 
Galilee*. 

St.  Matthew  (xv.  i.)  has  recorded  the  cavil  of 
the  Pharifees  againd  the  difciples  of  Jefus  for  eating 

*  Hartley’s  QbdVol.  II.  p.  105. 

‘  with 
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«  w;th  unclean  hands.’  St.  Mark  has  alio  (vii.  i.) 
recorded  the  fame  tranfaftion  (taken  probably  from 
St.  Matthew,)  but  with  this  addition  for  the  Pha- 
‘  rifees,  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wadi  the . 

«  hands  often,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the 
‘  elders ;  and  when  they  come  from  toe  market, 

«  except  they  wafh  they  eat  not;  and  many  other 
‘  things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold, 

<  as  the  walhing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  veliels, 

‘  and  of  tables.’  Now  St.  Matthew  was  not  only  a 
Tew  himfelf,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  ltrut- 
ture  of  his  gofpel,  efpecially  from  his  numerous  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  Old  Teftament,  that  he  wrote  for 
[ewifh  readers.  The  above  explanation  therefore 
in  him  would  have  been  unnatural,  as  not  being 
wanted  by  the  readers  whom  he  addrened.  but  ra 
Mark,  who,  whatever  ufe  he  might  make  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  gofpel,  intended  his  own  narrative  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  circulation,  and  who  himfelf  travelled  to  dii- 
tant  countries  in  the  fervice  of  the  religion,  it  was 

properly  added. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Identity  of  Chrijt’s  Char  after. 


1  HE  argument  expreffed  by  this  title  I 
apply  principally  to  the  companion  of  the  three  firft. 
gofpels  with  that  of  St.  John.  It  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  fcripture,  that  the  paflages  of  Chrift’s  hifc 
lory  preferved  by  St.  John,  are,  except  his  paCioa 

and 
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and  refurre&ion,  for  the  raoft  part  different  from 
thofe  which  are  delivered  by  the  other  evangelifts. 
^nd  I  think  the  ancient  account  of  this  difference  to 
be  the  true  one,  viz.  that  St.  John  wrote  after  the 
reft,  and  to  fupply  what  he  thought  omiffions  in 
their  narratives,  of  which  the  principal  were  our 
Saviour’s  conferences  with  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem, 
and  his  difcourfes  to  his  apoftles  at  his  laft  fupper. 
But  what  I  obferve  in  the  comparifon  of  thefe  feverai 
accounts  is,  that,  although  aftions  and  difcourfes 
are  afcribed  to  Chrift  by  St.  John,  in  general  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  are  given  to  him  by  the  other  evan¬ 
gelifts,  yet,  under  this  diverfity,  there  is  a  fnnilitude 
of  manner ,  which  indicates  that  the  actions  and  dif- 
courfes  proceeded  from  the  fame  perfon.  I  fhould 
have  laid  little  ftrefs  upon  a  repetition  of  actions  fob- . 
ftantially  alike,  or  of  difcourfes  containing  many  of 
the  (lime  expreffions,  becaufe  that  is  a  fpecies  of  re- 
iemblance,  wThich  would  either  belong  to  a  true  hif 
tory,  or  might  eafily  be  imitated  in  a  falfe  one.  Nor 
do  I  deny,  that  a  dramatic  waiter  is  able  to  fuftain 
propriety  and  diftinffion  of  character, *  through  a 
great  variety  of  feparate  incidents  and  fituations. 
But  the  evangelifts  were  not  dramatic  writers ;  nor 
pofleffed  the  talents  of  dramatic  writers ;  nor  will  it, 

I  believe,  be  fufpe&ed,  that  they  Jludied  uniformity 
of  character,  or  ever  thought  of  any  fuch  thing,  in 
the  perfon  wdio  was  the  fubjeft  of  their  hiftories. 
Such  uniformity,  if  it  exift,  is  on  their  part  cafual ; 
and  if  there  be,  as  I  contend  there  is,  a  perceptible 
refemblance  of  manner ,  in  paffages,  and  between 
difcourfes,  which  are  in  thernfelves  extremely  dif- 
tinft,  and  are  delivered  by  hiftorians  writing  without 
any  imitation  of,  or  reference  to  one  another,  it 
affords  a  juft  preemption,  that  thefe  are,  what  they 
profefs  to  be,  the  aftions  and  the  difcourfes  cf  the 
fame  real  perfon  ;  that  the  evangelifts  wrote  from 
i  .  .  :  fail, 
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faft,  and  not  from  imagination.  The  article  in  which. 

I  find  this  agreement  moll:  ftrong,  is  in  our  Saviour’s 
mode  of  teaching,  and  in  that  particular  property  of 
it,  which  confiils  in  his  drawing  of  his  doftrine  from 
the  occafion  ;  or,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
raifing  refleftions  from  the  objeas  and  incidents  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  turning  a  particular  difcourfe  then  paf- 
fing  into  an  opportunity  of  general  inftru&ion. 

it  will  be  my  bufmefs  to  point  out  this  manner  in 
the  three  firft  evangelilts ;  and  then  to  enquire, 
whether  it  do  not  appear  aTo,  in  feveral  examples 
of  Chrift’s  difcourfes,  preferved  by  St.  John. 

The  reader  will  obferve  in  the  following  quota¬ 
tion,  that  the  italic  letter  contains  the  refleaion,  the 
common  letter  the  incident  or  occafion  from  which 

it  fprings.  / 

Mat.  xii.  49,  50.  4  Then  they  faid  unto  him, 

4  behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  Hand  without, 

4  defiring  to  fpealc  with  tnee.  Hut  he  anfwered, 

4  and  faid  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  is  my  mo- 
4  ther  ?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And  he  ftretched 
4  forth  his  hands  towards  his  difciples,  and  faid,  Be- 
4  hold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  for  whofoever 
4  Jh tall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven , 

4  the  fame  is  my  brother,  and  fijler,  and  mother.’’ 

Mat.  xvi.  5.  4  And  when  his  difciples  were  come 

4  to  the  other  fide,  they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread; 

4  then  Jefus  faid  unto  them,  Take  heed ,  and  beware 
4  of  the  leaven  of  the  P  bar  fees,  and  of  the  Saddu- 
«  cees.  And  they  reafoned  among  themfelves,  fay- 
4  ing,  it  is  becaufe  we  have  taken  no  bread. — How 
4  is  it  that  ye  do  not  underhand,  that  I  fpake  it  not 
4  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  fhould  beware  of 
4  the  leaven  of  the  Pharifees,  and  of  the  Sadducees  ? 
4  Then  underflood  they  how  that  he  bade  them  not 

4  beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine 

5  of  the  Pharifees  and  of  the  Sadducees .’ 

T  .  Mat. 
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Mat.  xv.  i,  2,  io,  ii.  17 — 20.  c  Then  came  ta: 

*  Jefus  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  which  were  of  Jeru- 
c  ialem,  faying,  Why  do  thy  difciples  tranfgrefs  the 
1  traditions  cf  the  elders?  for  they  wafh  not  their 

c  hands  when  they  eat  bread. - *-And  he  called  the 

6  multitude,  and  Paid  unto  them,  Hear  and  under- 
c  (land,  not  that  which goeth  into  the  mouth  dejileth  a 
c  man ,  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  ihe  mouthy  this 
c  dejileth  a  man . — Then  anfwered  Peter,  and  Paid 

*  unto  him,  declare  unto  us  this  parable.  And 
c  Jefus  faid,  Are  ye  alfo  yet  without  underftanding  l 
c  Do  ye  not  underhand,  that  whatfoever  entereth  in 
c  at  the  mouth,  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cart  out 

*  into  the  draught  ?  but  thofe  things  which  proceed 
c  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and 
c  they  defile  the  man  ;  for  out  of  the  heart  proceed 
c  evil  thoughts ,  rnurders ,  adulteries ,  fornications , 
c  thefts ,  falfe  witnefs ,  blafphemies ;  thefe  are  the 
c  things  which  defile  a  man ,  but  to  eat  with  unwafhen 
c  hands  dejileth  not  a  man d  Our  Saviour,  upon 
this  occafion,  expatiates  rather  more  at  large  than 
ufual,  and  his  difcourfe  alfo  is  more  divided,  but 
the  concluding  fentence  brings  back  the  whole  train 
of  thought  to  the  incident  in  the  fir(t  verfe,  viz.  the 
objurgatory  queftion  of  the  Pharifees,  and  renders  it 
evident  that  the  whole  fprung  from  that  circumflance. 

Mark  x.  13,  14,  15.  ‘  And  they  brought  young 

c  children  to  him,  that  he  fhould  touch  them,  and 
c  his  difciples  rebuked  thofe  that  brought  them  ; 

1  but  when  Jefus  faw  it,  he  was  much  difpleafed, 
c  and  faid  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
c  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  fuch  is 
c  the  kingdom  of  God  :  verily  I  fay  unto  you ,  whofoever 
1 Jhall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child , 
c  he  Jhall  not  enter  therein  / 

Mark.  i.  16,  17.  c  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  fea 
5  of  Galilee,  he  faw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother 

6  carting 
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4  carting  a  net  into  the  fca,  for  they  were  fifhers ; 

4  and  Jefus  faid  unto  them,  Come  ye  after  me ,  and  1 

4  will  make  you  fijhers  of  mend 

Luke  xi.  27.  4  And  it  come  to  pafs  as  he  fpake 

4  thefe  things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lift 
4  up  her  voice  and  faid  unto  him,  Bleffed  is  the 
4  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
4  haft  fucked  ;  but  he  faid,  Tea9  rather  bleffed  are 
4  they?  that  hear  the  word  of  God ,  and  keep  ltd 
Luke  xiii.  1 — 5.  4  There  were  prefent  at  that 

4  feafon  fome  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whofe 
4  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  facrifices  ;  and 
4  Jefus  anfwering,  faid  unto  them,  Suppofe  ye  that 
4  thefe  Galileans  were  [inner s  above  all  the  Galileans , 

4  becaufe  they  fufferedfuch  things  ?  I  tell  you  nay>  but 
6  except  ye  repent ,  ye  fhall  all  likewife  perijhd 

Luke  xiv.  15.  4  And  when  one  of  them,  that 

4  fat  at  meat  with  him  heard  thefe  things,  he  faid 
4  unto  him,  Bleffed  is  he  that  fhall  eat  bread  in  the 
4  kingdom  of  God.  Then  faid  he  unto  him,  A  cer - 
4  tain  man  made  a  great  f upper ,  and  bade  many f  &c. 
The  para  le  is  rather  too  long  for  infertion,  but 
affords  a  ftriking  inftance  of  Chrift’s  manner  of 
raffing  a  difeourfe  from  the  occafion.  Obferve  alfo 
in  the  fame  chapter,  tw7o  other  examples  of  advice* 
drawn  from  the  circumftances  of  the  entertainment, 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  guefts. 

We  will  now  fee,  how  this  manner  difeovers  itfelf 
in  St.  John’s  hiftory  of  Chrift. 

John  vi.  26.  4  And  when  they  had  found  him 

4  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fea,  they  faid  unto  him, 

4  Rabbi,  when  cameft  thou  hither?  Jefus  anfwered 
4  them,  and  faid,  Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  ye  feek  me 
4  not  becaufe  ye  faw  the  miracles,  but  becaufe  ye  did 
4  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.  Labour  not  for 
4  the  meat  which  per ijheth,  but  for  that  meat  which 
4  endure  th  unto  ever  Lifting  life ,  which  the  Son  of 
4  man  fhall  give  unto  youd 

T  3 
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John  iv.  12.  4  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 

£  Abraham,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  there- 
c  of  himfelf,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ?  Jefus 
c  anfwered  andfaid  unto  her  (the  woman  of  Samaria), 
c  whofoever  drinketh  of  this  water  fhall  third  again, 
6  but  whofoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  Jhall 
'give  him ,  Jhall  never  thirft ;  but  the  water  that  I 
4  Jhall  give  him ,  Jhall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water , 

4  fp  ringing  up  into  ever  lofting  lifted 

John  iv,  31.  4  In  the  mean  while,  his  difciples 

c  prayed  him,  faying,  Matter,  eat;  but  he  faid  unto 
4  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of* 
4  Therefore  faid  the  difciples  one  to  another,  Hath 
4  any  man.  brought  him  ought  to  eat  ?  Jefus  faith 
4  unto  them,  My  meat  is ,  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
4  fent  me ,  and  to  fin  if h  his  work d 

John  ix.  1 — 5.  4  And  as  Jefus  patted  by  he  faw~ 

4  a  man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth:  and  his 
4  difciples  alked  him,  faying,  who  did  fin,  this  man 
4  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Jefus  an- 
4  fwered,  neither  hath  this  man  finned,  nor  his 
4  parents,  but  that  the  works  of  God  fhould  be  made 
4  manifeft  in  him.  I  muft  work  the  works  of  him  that 
4  fent  me ,  while  it  is  day ;  the  night  conieth ,  when  no 
4  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  worlds  I 
4  am  the  light  of  the  world d 

John  ix.  35—40.  4  Jefus  heard  that  they  had 

4  catt  him  (the  blind  man  above-mentioned)  out; 

4  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  faid  unto  him, 

4  Doft  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  And  he 
4  anfwered  and  faid,  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might 
4  believe  on  him?  And  Jefus  faid  unto  him,  Thou 

4  haft  both  feen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
c  thee.  And  he  faid,  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  wor- 
«  flipped  him.  And  Jefus  faid,  For  judgment  lam  come 

5  into  this  world ,  that  they  which  fee  not  might  fee ,  and 
«  that  they  which  fee  might  be  made  blind d 
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All  that  the  reader  has  now  to  do  is  to  compare, 
the  feries  of  examples  taken  from  St.  John,  with 
the  feries  of  examples  taken  from  the  other  evan- 
gelifts,  and  to  judge  whether  there  be  not  a  vifible 
agreement  of  manner  between  them.  In  the  above 
quoted  paffages,  the  occafion  is  dated,  as  well  as  the 
refleftion.  They  feem  therefore  the  mod  proper 
for  the  purpofe  of  our  argument.  A  large,  howerer, 
and  curious  colle&ion  has  been  made  by  diffeient 
writers*,  of  indances,  in  which  it  is  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  that  Chrid  fpoke  in  allufion  to  fome  objecd, 
or  fome  occafion  then  before  him,  though  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  occafion,  or  of  the  objeft,  be  omitted  in 
the  hidory.  I  only  obferve  that  thefe  indances  are 
common  to  St.  John’s  gofpel  with  the  other  three. 

I  conclude  this  article  by  remarking,  that  nothing 
of  this  manner  is  perceptible  in  the  lpeeches  lecoided 
in  the  Acts,  or  in  any  other  but  thofe  which  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  Chrid,  and  that,  in  truth,  it  was  a  very 
unlikely  manner  for  a  forger  or  fabulid  to  attempt; 
and  a  manner  very  difficult  for  any  writer  to  execute, 
if  he  had  to  fupply  all  the  materials,  both  the  inci¬ 
dents,  and  the  obfervations  upon  them,  out  of  his 
own  head.  A  forger  or  a  fabulid  would  have  made 
for  Chrid,  difcourfes  exhorting  to  virtue  and  diffua- 
ding  from  vice  in  general  terms.  It  would  never 
have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  either,  to  have 
crowded  together  fuch  a  number  of  allufions,  to 
time,  place,  and  other  little  circumdances,  as  occur, 
for  indance,  in  the  fermon  on  the  mount,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  aftual  prefence  of  the  objefts  could 
have  fuggeded*. 

II.  There  appears  to  me  to  exid  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  hidory  of  Chrid’s  placing  a  little  child  in 

*  Newton  on  Dan.  p.  148.  note  a.  Jortin  Dif.  p.  213* 
Bifliop  Law’s  Life  of  Chrift. 

f  See  Bifnop  Law’s  Life  of  Chrifi:. 
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the  mid  ft  of  his  difciples,  as  related  by  the  three  firft 
evangelifts*,  and  the  hiftory  of  Chiift’s  wafhing  his 
dif  iples  feet,  as  given  by  St.  Johnf.  In  the  ftories 
themfelves  there  is  no  refemblance.  But  the  affinity 
which  I  would  point  out,  confifts  in  thefe  two 
articles,  firft,  that  both  ftories  denote  the  emulation 
'which  prevailed  amongft  Chrift’s  difciples,  and  his 
own  care  and  defire  to  corrett  it.  The  moral  of 
both  is  the  fame.  Secondly,  that  both  ftories  are 
fpecimens  of  the  fame  manner  of  teaching,  viz.  by 
aftion;  a  mode  of  emblematic  inftnnftion  extremely 
peculiar,  and,  in  thefe  pafifages,  aferibed,  we  fee,  to 
our  Saviour,  by  the  three  firft  evangelifts  and  by  St. 
John,  in  inftances  totally  unlike,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  fufpicion  of  their  borrowing  from  each  other. 

III.  A  Angularity  in  Chrift’s  language,  which  runs 
through  all  the  evangelifts,  and  which  is  found  in 
thofe  difeourfes  of  St.  John,  that  have  nothing  fimb 
lar  to  them  in  the  other  gofpds,  is  the  appellation 
of  ‘  the  fon  of  man;’  and  it  is  in  ail  the  evangelifts 
found  under  the  peculiar  circumftance  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  by  Chrift  to  himfelf,  but  of  never  being  ufed 
of  him,  or  towards  him,  by  any  other  perfon.  It 
occurs  feventeen  times  in  Matthew’s  gofpel,  twelve 
times  in  Mark’s,  twenty-one  times  in  Luke’s,  and 
eleven  times  in  John’s,  and  always  w’ith  this  reftric- 
tion. 

IV.  A  point  of  agreement  in  the  conduct  of  Chrift, 
as  represented  by  his  different  hiftorians,  is  that  of 
his  withdrawing  himfelf  out  of  the  way,  whenever 
the  behaviour  of  the  multitude  indicated  a  difpofition 
to  tumult. 

Mat.  yiv.  22.  (  And  ftraightway  Jefus  conftrained 
c  his  difciples  to  get  into  a  fhip,  and  to  go  before 
$  him  unto  the  other  fide,  while  he  fent  the  multi- 

4  \ 

*  Mat  xviii.  i.  Mark  ix.  33.  Luke  ix.  46.  f  xiii.  3. 
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*  tude  away.  And  when  he  had  Tent  the  multitude 

<  awav  he  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray. 

Luke  v.  15,  16.  ‘  But  fo  much  the  more  vvent 

‘  there  a  fame  abroad  of  him,  and  great  multitudes 

<  came  together  to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of 

<  their  infirmities  ;  and  he  withdrew  himfelf  into  the 
«  wildernefs  and  prayed.’ 

With  thefe  quotations  compare  the  following 

^°Chap  v,  1 V  ‘  And  he  that  was  healed  wifi;  not 

‘  who  ft  was,  for  Jefus  had  conveyed  himfelf  away, 

c  a  multitude  being  in  that  place.  .  , 

ChaD.  vi.  1  C.  ‘  When  Jefus  therefore  perceived 

c  that  they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force  to 

<  ma.ke  him  a  king,  he  departed  again  into  a  mourn 

4  by  hinrfelf  alone.  .  .  c 

In  this  laft  kifiance  St.  John  gives  the  motive  of 
Chrift’s  conduff,  which  is  left  unexplamed  by  the 
other  evangeliils,  who  have  related  the  conduct 

V.  Another,  and  a  more  fingular  cir  cum  fiance  in 
Chrifi’s  minifiry,  was  the  referve,  which,  for  fome 
time,  and  upon  fome  occafions  at  leaft,  he  ufed  in 
declaring  his  own  charafter,  and  his  leaving  it  to  be 
colleffed  from  his  works  rather  than  his  profeihons. 
lull  reafons  for  this  referve  have  been  afligned  • 
But  it  is  not  what  one  would  have  expected,  w  e 
meet  with  it  in  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel  (xvi.  20.), 
C  Then  charged  he  his  difciples  that  they  flrould  tell 
‘  no  man  that  he  was  Jefus  the  Chrift.’.  Again,  atm 
upon  a  different  occafion,  in  Mark  (111.  4.),  An 
‘  unclean  fpirits,  when  they  faw  him,  tell  down  before 
‘  him,  and  cried,  faying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
‘  and  he  ftraitly  charged  them  that  they  thould  not 
£  make  him  known.’  Another  inftance  fimilar  to 


*  See  Locke’s  Reafonablenefs  of  Chriftianity 
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this  laft  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  (iv.  41).  What  we 
thus  find  in  the  three  evangeiifts,  appears  alfo  in  a 
paffage  of  St.  John  (x.  24.  35).  ‘  Then  came  the 

*  Iew,s  round  about  him  and  Laid  unto  him,  How 
c  long  doft  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If  thou  be  the 
‘  Thrift,  tell  us  plainly.’  The  occafion  here  was 
deferent  from  any  of  the  reft;  and  it  was  indited. 
We  only  difcover  Thrift’s  condud  through  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  adverfaries.  But  all  this  ftrengthens 
the  argument.  1  had  rather  at  any  time  furprife  a 
coincidence  in  fome  oblique  allufion,  than  read  it  in 
broad  afTertious. 

VI.  In  our  Lord’s  commerce  with  his  difciples, 
one  very  obfervable  particular,  is  the  difficulty 
which  they  found  in  underftanding  him,  when  he 
fpoke  to  them  of  the  future  part  of  his  hiftory, 
efpecially  of  what  related  to  his  paflion  or  refur- 
redion.  This  difficulty  produced,  as  was  natural, 
a  wifh  in  them  to  afk  for  further  explanation ;  from 
which,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  fome- 
times  kept  back,  by  the  fear  of  giving  offence. 
All  thefe  circumftances  are  diftindly  noticed  by 
Li  ark  and  Luke,  upon  the  occafion  of  his  informing 
them  (probably  for  the  firft  time)  that  the  fon  of 
man  fhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men. 

4  They  underftood  not,’  the  evangeiifts  tell  us, 

‘  this  faying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they 
‘  perceived  it  not  ;  and  they  feared  to  aik  him  of 
‘  ^at  faying.’  (Luke  ix.  45.  Mark  ix.  32.)  In 
St.  John’s  gofpel  we  have,  upon  a  different  occa¬ 
fion  and  in  a  different  inftance,  the  fame  difficulty 
of  apprehenfion,  the  fame  curiofity,  and  the  fame 
reftrsint : — ‘  A  little  while,  and  ye  fhall  not  fee  me, 

‘  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  fhall.  fee  me,  be- 
‘  caufe  1  go  to  the  Father.  Then  faid  fome  of  his 
‘  difciples  among  themfelves,  what  is  this  that  he 
0  faith  unto  us  ?  a  little  while  and  ye  fhall  not  fee 
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c  me  ?nd  a"ain  a  little  while  and  ye  lhall  fee  me, 

C  A  b»c.mfe  1  go  to  the  father?  They  faid,  theie- 
•  forc  Vta'u  this  that  he  faith,  a  little  w  to  i 
.  We'cannot  tell  what  lie  faith,  flow  1^1  to 
t  that  they  were  defirous  to  aflc  him,  and  faid  umo 

t  tUpm  »  See.  lohn  xvi.  16.  et.  ieq. 

VII.’  The  meeknefs  of  Chrift  during  his  la.t  fm- 
ferings,  which  is  confpicuous  in  the  narratives  o. 
the  three  firft  evangelifts,  is  preferred  m  that  of  ot. 
John  under  feparate  examples.  1  he  an  *ei  giwn 
L  him  in  St.  John*,  when  the  high  print  ak.ea 
hL  of  his  difciples  and  his  do&rine,  ‘I  fpake  openly 
«  to  the  world,  I  ever  taught  in  the  fynagogut,  and 
«  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  refort, 

<  and  in  fecret  have  I  faid  nothing  ;  why  alkeu  thou 
e  me  ?  Aflc  them  which  heard  me  what  I  have  faid 
‘  unto  them  is  very  much  of  a  piece  wit  a  his 

reply  to  the  armed  party  which  feized  him  as  ue 

read  it  in  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  and  m  St.  Lu*c  f  . 

<  Are  ye  come  out  as  again!!  a  thief  with  ivvoic,., 

‘  and  with  Haves  to  take  me  ?  I  was  daily  wit  a 
«  vou  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  ye  took  me  not. 
In  both  anfwers  we  difeern  the  fame  tranquillity, 
the  fame  reference  to  his  public  teaching.  1S 
mild  expoftulation  with  Pilate  upon  two  feveral  oc- 
cafions,  as  related  by  St.  John  J,  »  delivered  with 
the  fame  unruffled  temper,  as  that  which  concluded 
him  through  the  laft  feene  of  his  life,  as  deferred 
by  his  other  evangelifts.  His  anfwer,  in  St.  John  s 
gofpel,  to  the  officer  who  ftruck  him  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  ‘  If  I  have  fpoken  'evil,  bear  witnefs  or 
«  the  evil,  but  if  well,  why  fmiteft  thou  me  §r  was 
fuch  an  anfwer,  as  might  have  been  looked  tor 
from  the  perfon,  who,  as  he  proceeded  to  the  p  acc 


*  sviii.  20.  f  Mark:  xiv.  48.  Luke  xxii.  52. 

J  xviii  34.  xix.  1 1.  §  xxviii .  23. 
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ot  execution,  bid  his  companions  (as  we  are  told 
by  ot.  Luke  *)  weep  not  for  him  but  for  themfelves, 
their  pofterity,  and,  their  country;  and  who  prayed 
Tor  his  murderers,  whilft  he  was  fufpended  upon 
the  crofs  ;  for  they  know  not;(faid  he)  what  they 
4  do/  The  urgency  alfo  of  his  judges  and  his  pro- 
feciuois  to  extort  from  him  a  defence  to  the  accu¬ 
sation,  and  his  unwillingnefs  to  make  any  (which 
was  a  peculiar  circum fiance)  appears  in  St.  John’s 
account,  as  well  as  m  that  of  the  other  evangeiifts  J. 

I  here  are  moreover  two  other  correfpondencies 
between  St.  John  s  hiilory  of  the  tranfa&ion  and 
theirs,  of  a  kind  fomewhat  different  from  thofe 
which  we  have  been  nowT  mentioning. 

The  three  firft  evangdifts  record,  what  is  called 
our  Saviour’s  agony,  /.  e.  his  devotion  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  immediately  before  he  was  apprehended ; 
in  which  narrative  they  all  make  him  pray,  6  that 
‘  the  cup  might  pafs  from  him.’  This  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  metaphor  which  they  all  aferibe  to  him.  St. 

a 1 1 h e w,  adds,  (D  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may 
c  not  pafs  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy 
c  will  be  done];.’  Now  St.  John  does  not  give 
the  feene  in  the  garden  ;  but  when  Jefus  was  feized, 
and  feme  refinance  was  attempted  to  be  made  by 
Peter,  Jefus,  according  to  his  account,  checked-  the 
attempt  with  this  reply  :  ‘  Put  up  thy  fword  into 
4  the  fheath  ;  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given 
6  final!  1  not  drink  it  §  ?’  This  is  fomething  more 
than  bare  confiftency  :  it  is  coincidence :  becaufe  it 
is  extremely  natural,  that  Jefus,  who,  before  he  w7as 
apprehended,  had  been  praying  his  Father,  that 
4  that  .cup  might  pafs  from  him,’  yet  w7ith  fuch  a 
pious  retraction  of  his  requeff,  as  to  have  added, 

*  xxiii.  28.  j  See  John  xix.  9.  Mat.  xxvih  14-  Luke  xxiii,  9. 
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4  if  this  cup  may  not  pafs  from  me,  thy  will  be 
<  done  .»  it  was  natural,  1  lay,  for  the  fame  per  on, 
when  he  xto'ly  »as  apprehended,  to  exprefs  ...» 
the  form  of  fpeech  which  he  had  buore  ufeo, 

«  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  lhall  no 
«  drink  it  ?’  This  is  a  coincidence  between  writers, 
in  whofe  narratives  there  is  no  imitation,  but  great 

dlTfecond  fimilar  correfpondency  is  the  following  : 
Matthew  and  Mark  make  the  charge,  upon  which 
our  Lord  was  condemned,  to  be  a  threat  o;  dcftr^ 

*  rr  rV»p  re m Die  *  c  We  heard  him  lay,  l  wdl  deltioy 

*  this  temple  made  with  hands,  and  within  three 

<  davs  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands 
but  Ihcj  neither  of  them  inform  us  upon  what  c.f- 
cumftance  tnis  calumny  was  founded.  St.  John, 
the  early  part  of  his  hiftoryj,  fupphes  us  with  this 
information  ;  for  he  relates,  that,  upon  our  Lord  s 
firft  iourney  to  Jerufalem,  when  the  Jews  aflted  him 
‘  What  fign  Iheweft  ihou  unto  us,  feeing  that  thou 
‘  doeft  thefe  things  ?  He  anfwerec  ,  deftroy  this 
i  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raife  it  up.  1  his 

agreement  could  hardly  arife  from  any  thing  but 
the  truth  of  the  cafe.  From  any  care  or  uefign  in 
St.  John,  to  make  his  narrative  tally  with  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  other  evangelifts,  it  certainly  did  not 
arife,  for  no  fuch  dcfign  appears,  but  the  abfence 

fit 

A  ftrong  and  more  general  inftance  of  agreement, 
is  the  following.  The  three  firft  evangelifts  have 
related  the  appointment  of  the  twelve  apoitles  +  ; 
and  have  given  a  catalogue  of  their  names  in  form. 
John,  without  ever  mentioning  the  appointment,  or 
giving  the  catalogue,  fuppofes,  throughout  his 


*  Mark  xiv.  5.  t  ih  19. 
t  Mat.  x.  1.  Mark.  ii;.  14.  Luke  vi.  12. 
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\vnoie  narrative,  Chrift  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
ieiea  party  of  difciples  j  the  number  of  thefe  to 
be  twelve  *  •  and,  whenever  he  happens  to  notice 
any  one  as  of  that  number  f,  it  is  one  included  in 
t  re  catalogue  of  the  other  evangelifts ;  and  the 
tiames  principally  occurring  in  the  courfe  of  his 

rri'  01 T  thrift:,  are  the  names  extant  in  their  lift, 
ihis  Jalt  agreement,  which  is  of  confiderable  mo¬ 
ment,  runs  through  every  gofpel,  and  through  every 
chapter  of  each.  7 

All  this  befpeaks  reality. 


CHAF.  V. 


Originality  of  cur  Saviour’s 


character. 


1  HE  jews,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
had  underftoed  their  prophecies  to  foretell  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  perfon,  who,  by  fame  fupernatural  affifl- 
ance,  fhould  advance  their  nation  to  independence, 
and  to  a  fupreme  degree  of  fplendour  and  profpe- 
rity.  This  was  the  reigning  opinion  and  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  times. 


Now,  had  Jefus  been  an  enthufiaft,  it  is  probable 
that  his  entlmfiafm  would  have  fallen  in  with  the 
popular  delufion,  and  that,  whilft  he  gave  himfelf 
out  to  be  the  perfon  intended  by  thefe  predictions, 
he  would  have  affumed  the  character,  to  which  they 
were  univerfalJy  fuppofed  to  relate. 


* 
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Had  he  been  an  importer,  it  was  his  bufinefs  to 
have  flattered  the  prevailing  hopes,  becaufe  thefe 
hopes  were  to  be  the  inftruments  of  his  attrafhon 

aR  But'  flvhat  is  better  than  cpnjeftures,  is  the  fa&, 
that  all  the  pretended  Meffiahs  actually  did  o.  c 
learn  from  Jofephus  that  there  were  many  of  thefe. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  probable,  might  be  impoftors, 
“ho  thought  that  an  advantage  was  to  be  taken  o. 
the  ftate  of  public  opinion.  Others,  perhaps,  were 
enthuflafts,  whole  imagination  had  been  drawn  to 
this  particular  objeft,  by  the  language  and  en  t- 
ments  which  prevailed  around  them.  But,  whether 
impoftors  or  enthuflafts,  they  concurred  in  producing 
themfelves  in  the  character  whica  their  country¬ 
men  looked  for,  that  is  to  fay,  as  me  reftorers  and 
deliverers  of  the  nation,  in  that  feme  m  whica 
reftoration  and  deliverance  were  expected  by  tae 

^  '  Why  therefore  Jefus,  if  he  was,  like  them,  eithei 
an  enthufiaft  or  impoftor,  did  not  puriue  tae  fame 
conduft  as  they  did,  in  framing  his  character  ana 
pretenflons,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  explain.  A 
million,  the  operation  and  benefit  of  which  was  to 
take  place  in  another  life,  was  a  thing  unthought 
oFns  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  prophecies,  dmat  jeltib^ 
comm0"  to  them  as  their  M.efnah,  fhould  come  unuer 
a  charafter  totally  different  from  that  in  which  they 
expected  him;  fhould  deviate  from  the  general 
perfuafion,  and  deviate  into  pretenflons  .  ablohitely 
Angular  and  original;  appears  to  be  inconliftent. 
v/ith  the  imputation  of  entnufjafm  ^  or  impoumc, 
both  which,  by  their  nature,  1  Should  expect,  would, 
and  both  which,  throughout  t lie  experience  wnich. 
this  very  fubjeft  iurnithes,  in  fa  ft  Ijoacc  followed* 
the  opinions  that  obtained  at  the  time., 
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if  it  be  faid,  that  jcfus,  having  tried  the  other 
p  an,  turned  at  length  to  this ;  I  anfwer,  that  the 
thing  is  faid  without  evidence  ;  that  it  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  reft  to  have  done  the  fame,  yet  that  no- 
t  ring  of  this  fort  was  thought  of  by  any. 


CHAP.  VI 


\_/NE  argument,  which  has  been  much 
relied  upon  (but  not  more  than  its  juft  weight  de- 
ferves),  is  the  conformity  of  the  fafts,  occafionally 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  fcriprure,  with  the  ftate 
or  tilings  in  thofe  times,  as  reprefented  by  foreign 
and  independent  accounts.  Which  conformity  proves, 
that,  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  poffeffed  a 
fpecies  of  local  knowledge,  which  Could  only  belong 
to  an  innabitant  or  that  country,  and  to  one  living 
m  that  age.  This  argument,  if  well  made  out  by 
examples,  is  very  little  fhort  of  proving  the  abfolute 
genuinenefs  of  the  writings.  It  carries  them  up  to 
the  age  of  the  reputed  authors,  to  an  age,  in  which 
it  muff  have  been  difficult  to  impofe  upon  the  Chrif- 
tian  public  for  geries  in  the  names  of  thofe  authors, 
and  in  which  there  is  no. evidence  that  any  forgeries 
were  attempted.  It  proves  at  lead,  that  the  books, 
whoever  were  the  authors  of  them,  were  compofed 
by  perfons  living  in  the  time  and  country  in  which 
thefe  things  were  tranfaQcd,  and  confequently  capa¬ 
ble,  by  their  fituation,  of  being  well  informed  of 
the  fafts  which  they  relate.  And  the  argument  is 
ftronger,  when  applied  to  the  New  Teftament,  than 
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k  is  in  the  cafe  of  aimed  any  other  writings,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  mixed  nature  of  the  allufions  which  this 
book  contains.  The  feene  of  aft.on  is  not  dbnnnel 
to  a  finele  country,  but  difplayed  m  the  greateft  ci- 
ties  of  the  Roman  empire.  Allufions  are  made  t 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  me  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  Jews.  This  variety  renders  a  for¬ 
gery  proportionally  more  difficult,  tfpeciaUy 
writers5  of  a  pofterior  age.  A  Greek  or  Roman 
Chridian,  who  lived  in  the  fecor.d  or  third  «mury, 
would  have  been  wanting  in  Jewiih  l.tei  aturc  ,  . 

Tewifh  convert  in  thofe  ages  would  have  b.ea 
equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and 

This,  however,  is  an  argument  which  depends 
entirely  upon  an  indu&ion  of  particnlais ;  and  as, 
confequently,  it  carries  with  it  little  force,  without 
a  view  of  the  indances  upon  which  it  is  built,  I  have 
to  requed  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  detail  of  exam¬ 
ples,  didin&ly  and  articulately  propofed.  In  collec¬ 
ting  thefe  examples,  I  have  done  no  more  than  to 
epitomize  the  fird  volume  of  the  fir  It  part  of  Dr 
Lardner’s  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftory.__  And  L 
have  brought  the  argument  within  ns  prefent  com- 
mfs  fird,  by  paffing  over  feme  of  ms  feftions  in 
which  the  accordancy  appeared  to  me  lefs  certain, 
or  upon  fubjeefs  not  fnfficiently  appropriate  or  cir- 
cumdantial ;  fecondly,  by  contracting  every  .eclion 
into  the  feweft  words  poffihle,  contenting  niyied  to*, 
the  mod  part  with  a  mere  apportion  of  paflagen 
and  thirdly,  by  omitting  many  difquifinons,  whicn, 
though  learned  and  accurate,  are  not  abfblutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  underdanding  or  verification  of  toe 
argument. 

*  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Tedantent,  (Maifh  s 
tr  inflation*)  c,  ii.  fee.  xi. 
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.  P'C  Yr!ter»  principally  made  ufe  of  in  the  enquiry, 
is  Jofephus.  Jofephus  was  born  at  Jerufalem  four 
yeais  after  Chrift’s  afcenfion.  He  wrote  his  hiftory 
of  the  Jewifh  war  fome  time  after  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalem,  which  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
ieven ty,  that  is  thirty-feven  years  after  the  afcenfion  • 
and  his  hiftory  of  the  Jews  he  finifhed  in  the  yclr 
ninety-three,  that  is,  lixty  years  after  the  afcenfion. 

At  the  head  of  each  article,  I  have  referred,  by 
figures  included  in  paretnhefes,  to  the  page  of  Dr. 
Lardner’s  volume,  where  the  feftion,  from  which 

the  abridgment  is  made,  begins.  The  edition  ufed 
is  that  of  1741. 

L  (p._  14.)*  Mat.  xi.  22.  c  When  he  (Jofeph) 
heard,  tiiat  Archeiaus  did  reign  in  Judaea,  in  the 
100m  cf  his  father  Herod,  he  wTas  afraid  to  go 
thither ;  notwithftanding,  being  warned  of  Godwin 
a  dream,  he  turned  afide  into  the  parts  of  Galilee.’ 

In  this  paflage  it  is  afferted,  that  Archeiaus  fuc- 
ceeded  Herod  in  Judaea ;  and  it  is  implied  that  his 
power  did  not  extend  to  Galilee.  Now  we  learn 
from  Jofephus,  that  Herod  the  Great,  whofe  domi¬ 
nion  included  all  the  land  of  Ifrael,  appointed  Arche- 
“tcio  1  fiKceiiOi  in  j itdeect ,  and  alligned  the  rejl  of 
his  dominions  to  other  fons  ;  and  that  this  difpofi- 
tion  was  ratified,  as  to  the  main  parts  of  it,  by  the 
R 0 m an  e m peror*. 

Sl.  Matthew7  fays,  that  Archeiaus  reigned,  was 
Zy,7c  m  Judaea.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  informed 
°y  Jofephus,  not  only  that  Herod  appointed  Archc- 
laus  his  fuccefior  in  Judaea,  but  that  he  alfo  ap¬ 
pointed  him  with  the  title  of  Sing  ;  and  the  verb 
which  the  evangeliif  ufes  to  denote  the 
government  and  rank  of  Archeiaus,  is  ufed  likewife 
by  Jcfcphus-j-. 


*  Ant.  lib.  17,  c,  8,  fee.  1.  f  De  Bell,  lib.  1,  c.  33,  fee.  7. 
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The  cruelty  of  Archelaus’s  chara&er,  which  is 
not  obfcurely  intimated  by  the  evangelift,  agrees 
with  divers  particulars  in  his  hiftory,  preferved  by 
Tofephus.  ‘  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  government, 

1  the  chief  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  not  being 
<  able  to  endure  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  prefented 

‘  complaints  againft  him  to  Caefar*.’ 

II.  (p.  19.)  Luke  iii.  1.  ‘In  the  fifteenth  year 
«  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cmfar— Herod  being  te- 
‘  trarch  of  Galilee  and  his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of 
«  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis— the  word 

*  of  God  came  unto  John.’ 

By  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  decree 
of  Auguftus  thereupon,  his  two  fons  were  appointed, 
one  ,  Herod  Antipas)  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea, 
and  the  other  (Philip)  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and 
the  neighbouring  countries-]-..  We  have  therefore 
thefe  two  perfons  in  the  fituations  in  which  St.  Luke 
places  them  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  were  in  thefe  fitu¬ 
ations  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  in  other 
words,  that  they  continued  in  poffeffion  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories  and  titles  until  that  time,  and  afterwards, 
appears  from  a  paffage  of  Jofephus,  which  relates 
of  Herod,  *  that  he  was  removed  by  Caligula,  the 
«  fucceffor  of  Tiberius \  ;  and  of  Philip,  that  he  died 
c  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  he  had 
‘  governed  Trachonitis  and  Batanea  and  Gaulanitis 

6  thirty  feven-years§. 

III.  (p.  20.)  Mark  v.  17  ||.  ‘  Herod  had  lent 

1  forth,  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and  bound  him  in 
4  prifon,  for  Heredias’  fake,  his  brother  Philip’s 
4  wife ;  for  he  had  married  her.’ 

*  Ant.  lib.  17,  c.  13,  fee.  1.  t  Ant.  lib.  17,  c.  8.  fee.  1. 

\  Ant.  lib.  18,  c.  8.  fee.  2.  §  Ant.  c*  ^ec' 

p  See  alfo  Mat.  xtv.  i — 13.  Luke  iii.  19. 
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With  this  compare  Jof.  Ant.  1.  18.  c.  6.  fee.  r» 
4  Be  (Herod  the  tetrarch)  made  a  vifit  to  Herod  his 
4  brother- — Here,  falling  in  love  with  Herodias,  the 
wife  of  the  faid  ITerod,  he  ventured  to  make  her 
propofals  of  marriage*/ 

Again,  Mark  vi.  22.  c  And  when  the  daughter 
of  the  faid  Herodias  came  in  and  danced/ 

With  this  alfo  compare  jof.  Ant.  1.  18.  c.  6.  fee. 
4.  4  Herodias  was  married  to  Herod,  fon  of  Herod 

the  Great.  They  had  a  daughter ,  whofe  name  was 
Salome  ;  after  whofe  birth,  Herodias,  in  utter  vio- 
iation  of  the  lav/s  of  her  country,  left  her  hufband 
then  living,  and  married  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Ga¬ 
lilee,  her  hufband’s  brother  by  the  hither's  fide/ 

IV.  (p.  29.)  Afts  xii.  1.  c  Now  about  that  time, 
Herod  the  King  ftretched  forth  his  hands,  to  vex  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  church/  In  the  conclufion  of  the  fame 
chapter,  Herod's  death  is  reprefented  to  have  taken 
place,  foon  after  this  perfecution.  The  accuracy  of 
our  hiftorian,  or,  rather,  the  unmeditated  coinci¬ 
dence,  which  truth  of  its  own  accord  produces,  is 
in  this  inftance  remarkable.  There  was  no  portion 
of  time,  for  thirty  years  before,  nor  ever  afterwards, 

*  The  affinity  of  the  two  accounts  is  unqueftidnable  ;  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  name  of  Herodias’s  firft  hufband, 
which,  in  the  evangelift,  is  Philip,  in  Jofephus,  Herod.  The 
difficulty,  however,  will  not  appear  confiderable,  when  we 
recoiled  how  common  it  was,  in  thofe  limes,  for  the  fame 
perfon  to  bear  two  names:  4  Simon  which  is  called  Peter; 

4  Tebbeus,  whofe  firname  is  Thaddeus  ;  Thomas,  which  is 
(  called  Didymus;  Simeon,  who  was  called  Niger;  Saul,  who 
4  was  alfo  called  Paul.’  The  folution  is  rendered  like  wife  eafier 
4  in  the  prefen t  cafe,  by  the  confideration,  that  Herod  the  Great 
4  had  children  by  feven  or  eight  wives  ;  that  Jofephus  mentions 
three  of  his  fons  under  the  name  of  Herod;  that  it  is  never- 
thelefs  highly  probable,  that  the  brothers  bore  fome  additional 
name,  by  which  they  were  diRinguifhed  from  one  another. 
Lard.  Vol.  II.  p  897. 
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in  which  there  was  a  king  at  Jerufalem  a  perfon 
exercifing  that  authority  in  Judaea,  or  to  whom  that 
title  could  be  applied,  except  the  three  laft  years  ot 
this  Herod’s  life,  within  which  period,  the  tranlac- 
tion  recorded  in  the  A&s  is  Hated  to  have  taken 
place.  This  prince  was  the  grandfpn  of  Herod  the 
Great.  In  the  Afts  he  appears  _  under  his  family 
name  of  Herod  ;  by  Jofephus  he  is  called  Agrippa. 
For  proof  that  he  was  a  king,  properly  fo  called,  we 
have  the  teftimony  of  Jolephus  in  full  and  dnect 
terms : — ‘  Sending  for  him  to  his  palace,  Gahgu  a. 
put  a  crown  uoon  his  head,  and  appointed  him  -.mg 
of  the  tetrarchie  of  Philip,  intending  alio  to  give 
him  the  tetrarchie  of  LyfauiasV  And  that  Judaea 
was  at  laft.  but  not  until  the  laft,  included  in  ms 
dominions,  appears  by  a  fubfequent  paffage  of  the 
fame  Jofephus,  wherein  he  tells  us,  that  Claudius 
by  a  decree  confirmed  to  Agrippa  the  dominion 
which  Caligula  had  given  him,  adding  alfo  Judaea 
and  Samaria ,  in  the  utmoft  extent ,  as  pojfejfed  by  his 
grandfather  Herod  f. 

°  V.  (P.  32.)  Afts  xii.  19,  23.  “  And  he  (HerodI 
went  down  from  judrea  to  Cmiarea,  and  there  aoode. 
—And  upon  a  Yet  day,  Herod,  arrayed  in  royal 
apparel,  fat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
unto  them  ,  and  the  people  gave  a  fliout,  laying,  it 
is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man  j  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  fmote  him,  becaufe  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory,  and  he  was  eaten  or  worms, 
and  gave  up  the  ghoft.5 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  fee.  2.  c  He  went  to  the 
city  Caefarea.  Here  he  celebrated  fiiows  in  honoui 
of  Cmfar.  On  the  fecond  day  of  the  {hows,  early 
in  the  morning,  he  came  into  the  theatre,  dre  ffed 
in  a  robe  of  filver,  of  mod  curious  workmanfliip. 

Ant.  xviii.  c.  vii.  fee.  10.  f  Ant,  xix.  c.  v.  fee.  1* 

U  2  The 
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I  he  rays  of  the  riling  fun,  refle&ed  from  fo  fpletldid 
a  garh,  gave  him  a  majeflic  and  awful  appearance. 
They  called  him  a  god,  and  intreated  him  to  be 
propitious  to  them,  faying,  hitherto  we  have  refpefted 
you  as  a  man,  but  now  we  acknowledge  you  to  be 
more  than  a  mortal.  The  king  neither  reproved 
thefe  perfons,  nor  rejected  the  impious  flattery. — 
Immediately  after  this  he  was  feized  with  pains  in 

his  bowels  extremely  violent  at  the  very  firft. _ He 

was  carried  therefore  with  all  hafte  to  his  palace. 
Thefe  pains  continually  tormenting  him,  he  expired 
in  five  days  time. 

1  he  reader  will  perceive  the  accordancy  of  thefe 
accounts  in  various  particulars.  The  place  (Cmfarea,) 
the  fet  day,  the  gorgeous  drefs,  the  acclamations  of 
the  aflembly,  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  flattery,  the 
reception  of  it,  the  fudden  and  critical  incurfion  of 
the  difeafe,  are  circmuftances  noticed  in  both  narra¬ 
tives.  The  worms  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  are  not 
remarked  by  Jofephus,  but  the  appearance  of  thefe 
is  a  fymptom,  not  unufually,  I  believe,  attending  the 
difeafe,  which  Jofephus  deicribes,  viz.  violent  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  bowels. 

VI.  (p.  41.)  A6ts  xxiv.  24,  ‘  And  after  cer- 

4  tain  days,  when  Felix  came  with  his  wife  Drufilla, 
4  which  was  a  jewefs,  he  fent  for  Paul.’ 

[of.  Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  fee.  x ,  2»  *  Agrippa  gave 
c  his  fifter  Drufilla  in  marriage  to  Azizus,  king  of 
4  the  Emefenes,  when  he  had  confented  to  he  circum- 
c  cifed— But  this  marriage  of  Drufilla  with  Azizus 
c  was  diflblved  in  a  flxort  time  after  in  this  manner : 

4  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  'Jad&a^  having  had 
*  a  fight  of  her,  he  was  mightily  taken  with  her — 
c  She  was  induced  to  tranferefs  the  laws  of  her 
s  country,  and  marry  Felix/ 

Here  the  public  ftation  of  Felix,  the  name  of  his 
wife,  and  the  fingular  circumflance  of  her  religion, 

all 
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all  appear  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  evange- 

(P.  46.)  ‘  And  after  certain  days  King 

‘  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  to  Caefarea  to  fal  - 
4  Fed  us.’  By  this  palfage  we  are  in  effefl:  told,  that 
Agrippa  was  a  king,  but  not  of  Judgea;  for  he  came 
to  falute  Feftus,  who  at  this  time  adminiftered  u  c 
government  of  that  country  at  Caefarea. 

Now  how  does  the  hiftory  of  the  age  correfpor.t 
with  this  account  ?  The  Agrippa  here  fpoken  of, 
was  the  fon  of  Herod  Aggrippa,  mentioned  in  the 
laft  article;  but  that  he  did  not  mcceed  to  his  father 
kingdom,  nor  ever  recovered  Judaea,  which  had 
been  a  part  of  it,  we  learn  by  the  information  of 
Tofephus,  who  relates  of  him,  that,  when  his  father 
was  dead,  Claudius  intended,  at  firft,  to  have  put  him 
immediately  in  poffeffion  of  his  father’s  dominions  ; 
but  that  Agrippa  being  then  but  feventeen  years  or 
a-re,  the  emperor  was  perfuaded  to  alter  his  mind, 
aSd  appointed  Cufpius  Fadus  prefecT  of  Judma  and 
the  whole  kingdom  *  ;  which  Fadus  was  fucceeded 
bv  Tiberius  Alexander,  Cumanus,  Felix,  Feltus  f. 
But  that,  though  difappointed  of  his  father  s  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  was  included  Judma,  he  was  never- 
thelefs  rightly  ftyled  King  Agrippa;  mid  that  he 
was  in  poflefhon  of  confiderable  territories  bordering 
upon  Judaea,  we  gather  from  the  fame  authority ; 
for  after  feveral  fucceffive  donations  or  country, 
‘  Claudius,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  Felix  to  be 

<  procurator  of  Judaea,  promoted  Agrippa  from 
‘  Chalcis  to  a  greater  kingdom,  giving  to  him  the 

<  tetrarchie  which  had  been  Philip’s;  and  he  added 

<  moreover  the  kingdom  of  Lyfariias,  and  the  province 
t  that  had  belonged  to  Varus  J.’ 

*  Ant.xix.  c.  ix.  ad  fin.  \  lb.  xx.  de  Bell.  ib.  II. 
t  De  Bell,  lib.  II.  c.  xii.  ad  fin. 
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St.  Paul  addieffes  this  perfon  as  a  Jew:  c  King 
Agrippa,  believed  th  u  the  prophets  ?  i  know  that 
thou  believed/  As  the  fon  of  Herod  Agrippa,  who 
is  described  by  Jofephus  to  have  been  a  zedous 
Jew,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  he  maintained 
the  fame  proftfiion.  But  what  is  more  material  to 
remark,  becaufe  it  is  more  clofe  and  circumdanrial, 
is,  that  St.  Luke,  fpeaking  of  the  father,  (xii.  i,  3.) 
calls  him  Herod  the  king,  and  gives  an  example  of 
the  exercife  of  his  authority  at  Jerufalem;  fpeaking 
of  the  fon,  (xxv.  13.)  he  calls  him  king,  but  not  of 
Judas  a;  which  diitinclion  agrees  correftly  with  the 
hi  dory, 

VIII.  (p.  31.)  A&s  xiii.  7.  6  And  when  they 

had  gone  through  the  Me  (Cyprus)  to  Paphos,  they 
found  a  certain  forceror,  a  falfe  prophet,  a  jew, 
whofe  name  was  Barjefus,  w’hich  was  with  the  de¬ 
puty  of  the  country,  Sergius  Faulus,  a  prudent  man/ 

I  he  word  which  is  here  tranflated  deputy,  fignifies 
Proconful ,  and  upon  this  word  our  obfervation  is 
founded..  The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
of  two  kinds ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  the  governor  was  called  Proprietor ;  and 
thofe  belonging  to  the  fenate,  in  which  the  governor 
was  called  Proconful.  And  this  wTas  a  regular  dif- 
tinflion.  Now  it  appears  from  Dio  Caffius  *,  that 
the  province  of  Cyprus,  which  in  the  original 
didribution  was  afiigned  to  the  emperor,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  fenate,  in  exchange  for  fome 
others  ;  and  that,  after  -this  exchange,  the  appro¬ 
priate  title  ol  the  Roman  governor  was  proconful. 

Ib.  xviii.  12.  (p.  55.)  4  And  when  Gailio  was 

deputy  ( Proconful )  of  Achaia/ 

The  propriety  of  the  title  c  Proconful’  is  in  this 
paffage  dill  more  critical.  For  the  province  of 

*  Lib.  54.  ab.  A.  U.  732. 

Achaia, 
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Achilla, ‘after  puffing  from  the  fame  to  *e  “'F'0O 
had  been  rellorcd  again  by  the  emperor  Claud  ns  to 
the  fenate  (and  confequcntly  its  government  had  be- 
com^proconfular)  on?y  fa.  r  years  before  the 

time  in  which  this  tranfa£hon  is  faid  to  have  taken 
place*.  And  what  confines  with  ftriftnefs  the  appel¬ 
lation  to  the  time  is,  that  Achaia  under  the  followinb 
reign  ceafed  to  be  a  Roman  province  at  all. 

IX.  fp.  152.)  It  appears,  as  well  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  conftitution  of  a  Roman  province,  as  from  what 
Jofephus  delivers  concerning  the  hate  of  Judaea 
particular  J,  that  the  power  of  life  ana  death  refid 
exclufxvely  in  the  Roman  governor,  but  that  the 
Jews,  neverthelefs,  had  magiftrates  and  a  council, 
inverted  with  a  fubordinate  and  municipal  authorit). 
This  ceconomy  is  difeerned  in  every  part  of  t.ie  go  - 
pel  narrative  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion. 

P  X.  (p,  203.)  Acts  ix.  31.  ‘  1  hen  had  the  clin  ¬ 
ches  reft  throughout  all  Judaea  and  Galilee  and 

Samaria/  ,  f  p  i 

This  reft  fynchronifes  with  the  attempt  of  Caligula 

to  place  his  ftatue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  the 
threat  of  which  outrage  produced  amongft  tnc  Jews 
a  confternation,  that,  for  a  feafon,  diverted  their  at¬ 
tention  from  every  other  object  t*  , 

XI.  (p.  218.)  A£ts  xxi.  31.  ‘  And  they  took 

Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  temple;  anu  forth¬ 
with  the  doors  were  (hut.  And  as  they  went  about 
to  kill  him,  tidings  came  to  the  chief  captain  of  the 
band,  that  all  jerufalem  was  in  an  uproar.  I  hen 
the  chief  captain  came  near,  and  took  him  and 
commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains,  and 
demanded  who  he  was,  and  wnat  he  had  done  ;  an 

*  Suet,  in  Claud,  c.  25.  Dio,  lib  61. 

4  Ant.  lib.  20.  c.  8.  fee.  5*  c*  1  •  ^ec*  2‘ 

4  Jof.  de  Bell,  lib,  11.  c.  10.  iec.  ij  3’  4° 

U  4 


feme 
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fome  cried  one  thing,  and  fome  another** among 
the  multitude:  and,  when  he  could  not  know  the 
certainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
carried  into  the  cqftle.  And  when  he  came  upon 
the, Jl airs ,  fo  it  was,  that  he  was  borne  of  the  foldiers 
for  the  violence  of  the  people/ 

In  this  quotation,  we  have  the  band  of  Roman 
foldiers  at  Jerufalem,  their  office  (to  ftrpprefs  tu¬ 
mults),  the  caftle,  the  {lairs,  both,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
adjoining  to  the  temple.  Let  us  enquire  whether 
We  can  find  thefe  particulars  in  any  other  record 
of  that  age  and  place. 

Jof.  de  Bell.  lib.  5.  c.  5.  fee.  8.  c  Antonia  was 
fituated  at  the  angle  of  the  weftern  and  northern 
porticoes  of  the  outer  temple.  It  was  built  upon  a 
rock  fifty  cubits  high,  fleep  on  all  fides. — On  that 
fide  where  it  joined  to  the  porticoes  of  the  temple, 
there  were  flairs  reaching  to  each  portico,  by  which 
the  guard  defeended ;  for  there  was  always  lodged 
here  a  Roman  legion ,  and  porting  themfelves  in  their 
armour  in  feveral  places  in  the  porticoes,  they  kept  a 
watch  on  the  people  on  the  feaft  days  to  prevent  all 
disorders;  for  as  the  temple  was  a  guard  to  the 
city,  fo  was  Antonia  to  the  temple/ 

"XII.  (p.  224.)  Afts  iv.  1.  c  And  as  they  fpake 
unto  the  people,  the  prierts,  and  the  captain  of  the 
temple ,  and  the  Sadducees,  came  upon  them/  Here 
we  have  a  public  officer,  under  the  title  of  captain 
of  the  temple,  and  he  probably  a  Jew,  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  prierts  and  Sadducees  in  apprehending 
the  aportles. 

Jof.  de  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  17.  fee.  2.  6  And  at  the 

temple  Eleazar,  the  fon  of  Ananias  the  high  priert,  a 
young  man  of  a  bold  and  refolute  difpofition,  then 
captain ,  perfuaded  thofe  who  performed  the  facred 
miniftrations,  not  to  receive  the  gift  or  facrifice  of 
any  ftranger* 


XIII. 
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XIII.  (P-  225-)  Acts  xxv.  ia.  l  henJ'Je(t^’ 

when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  antweud, 
haft  thou  appealed  unto  Cmfar  ?  uBtoCfcfar  lhait 
thou  go’  That  it  was  dual  for  the  Roman  pre¬ 
sents  to  have  a  council,  confiding  of  their  friends, 
and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province,  appears 
exprefslv  in  the  following  paffage  of  Cicero  s  ora¬ 
tion  againft  Verres  ‘  Mud  negate  poffes,  aut  nunc 
negabis,  te,  concilio  too  dhniffo,  viris  pnmanis  qrn 
in  concilio  C.  Sacerdotis  fuerant,  tibique  effe  to.c- 

bant,  remotis,  de  re  judicata  judicafle 

XIV.  (p.  a35.)  Afts  xvi.  13.  And  (at  I  ni- 
lipoi)  on  the  fabbath,  we  went  out  of  a  city  by  the 
river  fide,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made , 
where  a  profeucha,  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer  w^s 
allowed.  The  particularity  to  be  remarked,  is  the 
fituation  of  the  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 

made,  viz.  by  a  river  fide. 

Philo,  describing  the  conduft  of  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  upon  a  certain  public  occafion,  relates 
of  them,  that  «  early  in  the  morning,  flocking  out  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  they  go  to  the  neighbouring 
(bores  ("for  the  profeucha  were  deftroyed)  and  hand¬ 
ing  in  a  moft  pure  place,  they  lift  up  their  voices 

with  one  accord*/  .  r  TJ  r 

Tofephus  gives  us  a  decree  of  the  city  of  Halicar- 

naffus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  build  oratories,  a  part 
of  which  decree  runs  thus ‘  We  ordain  that  the 
lews  who  are  willing,  men  and  women,  do  obferve 
the  fabbaths,  and  perform  facred  rites  according  to 
the  Jewilh  laws,  and  build  oratories  by  the  fea-Jide 
Tertullian,  among  other  Jewilh  rites  and  cuftoms, 
fueh  as  feafts,  fabbaths,  faffs,  and  unleavened  bread, 
mentions  orationes  Morales,  that  is,  prayers  by  the 
river  fide 

*  Philo  in  Place,  p  382.  f  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  14%  c.  10.  fee.  24, 
t  Ter  tail,  ad  Nat.  lib.  1.  c.  1 
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n  X  V  fc  2!5'')  A^S  xxvi’  5-  ‘  After  the  moft 

JiraiteJl  left  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharifee.’ 

Jof.  de  Bell.  1.  i.  c.  5.  fee.  2.  «  The  Pharifees 

y/ere  reckoned  the  moft  religious  of  any  of  the 

Jews,  and  to  be  the  moft  exatt  and  Jkilful  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  laws.’  r 


.  lvl  thre  original  there  is  an  agreement,  not  only 
in  the  fen fe  but  in  the  expreffion,  it  being  the  fame 

Oreek  adjective  which  is  rendered  ‘  ftrait’  in  the 
Acts,  and  *  exa<5P  in  Jofephus. 

XVI.  (p.  255.)  Mark  viii.  3,  4.  ‘  The  Phari¬ 

sees  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  wa(h,  eat  not, 
holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ;  and  many  other 
things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold/ 

Jof.  Ant.  lib.  13.  c..  10.  fee.  6.  ‘  The  Pharifees 

have  delivered  to  the  people  many  inftirutions,  as 

received  from  the  fathers,  which  are  not  written 
in  the  law  of  Mofes/ 

1  (p*  259*)  Acfs  xxiii.  8.  c  For  the  Sad- 

cucees  fay,  tnat  there  is  no  refurre&ion,  neither  an¬ 
gel,  nor  fpirit,  but  the  Pharifees  confefs  both/ 

,  J°f-  Bell.  lib.  2.  c.  8.  fee.  14.  c  They  (the 
Pharifees)  believe  every  foul  to  be  immortal,  but 
that  the  foul  of  the  good  only  paffes  into  another 
body,  and  the  foul  of  the  wicked  is  puniflied  with 
eternal  punifhment/  On  the  other  hand,  Ant.  lib. 

18.  c.  1.  fee,  4.  c  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees 
that  fouls  perifh  with  the  bodies/ 

XVIII.  (p.  268.)  A&s  v.  1 7.  *  Then  the  high 
prieft  rofe  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him, 
which  is  the  left  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled 
with  indignation/  St.  Luke  here  intimates  that 
the  high  prieft  was  a  Sadducee,  which  is  a  cha- 
raftcr  one  would  not  have  expected  to  meet  with 
in  that  ftation.  This  circumftance,  remarkable  as 
it  is,  was  not  however  without  examples. 


Jof. 
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if  a  . .  lib  c.  io.  fee.  6,  7*  c  J°^n 
Jof-  f:1"  •' ft°of  the  Tews,  fotfook  the  Pl^- 

camis,  high  v  &  an;!j0ined  himfelf  ro  the  party 

o^Scel;  ’  This3  high  ^dMone  h- 

41  Aaaninfe(Tn^ib-  *o”l  fee.  i.)  ‘This  Ana- 
nuf  the  younger,  who,  as  we  have  faid  juft  now, 
had  received  the  high  priefthood,  was  fierce  an 
haughty  in  his  behaviour,  and  above  all  men  bold 
and  daring;  and,  moreover,  was  of  the  Jeer  j 

titll  This  high  r,m  lived  tote  «*  than 

twenty  years  after  the  tranfaftton  in  the  Afts. 

XIX.  (p.  282.)  Luke  IX.  51.  ‘And  it  came 
to  pafs  when  the  time  was  come,  that  he  flumld 
be  received  up,  he  fteadfaftly  fet  his  face  to  go  to 
Jerufalem,  and  fent  meflengers  before  his >  face.  An 
'they  went,  and  entered  into  a  village  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  to  make  ready  for  him,  and  they  did  not  rt- 
'  ceive  him,  becaufe  his  face  was  as  though  he  would 

go  to  Jerufalem.  ,  ‘  It  was  the  cul- 

Tof.  Ant.  lib.  20.  c.  5.  lec.  1.  ,  . 

tom  of  the  Galileans,  who  went  up  to  the  holy  ci  y 
at  the  feafts,  to  travel  through  the  country  of  Sa¬ 
maria.  As  they  were  in  their  journey,  fome  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  village  called  Ginma,  which  lies  on 
the  borders  of  Samaria  and  the  great  plain,  fallu  g 

upon  them,  killed  a  great  many  of  them.’  > 

XX.  (p.  278.)  John  iv.  20.  _  ‘  Our  fathers, 

faid  the  Samaritan  woman,  ‘  worflupped  in  this  moun¬ 
tain,  and  ye  fay  that  Jerufalem  is  the  place  where 

men  ought  to  worlhip.’ 

Tof.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  fee.  1.  ‘  Commanding 

them  to  meet  him  at  Mount  Gcrizim,  which  is  by 
them  (the  Samaritans)  efteemed  the  molt  facred  of 

XXI.  (p.  312.)  Mat.  xxvi.  3.  ‘  Then  affembled 

together  the  chief  priefts,  and  the  elders  of  the 

people. 
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peoPle,  imo  the  pahtce  of  the  high  prieft,  who  was 
called  Camp  has.  That  Caiaphas  was  high  prieft, 
and  high  prieft  throughout  the  prefidentfhip  of  Pon¬ 
tius  lilate,  and  confequently  at  this  time,  appears 
from  the  following  account He  was  made  high 
prieft  by  Valerius  Grams,  predeceffbr  of  Pontius 
1  llate’  anci  was  removed  from  his  office  by  Vitellius 
prefident  of  Syria,  after  Pilate  was  fent  away  out  of 
the  province  of  Judrna.  Jofephus  relates  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Caiaphas  to  the  high  prieithood  in 
1 11s  manner  :  ‘  Gratus  gave  the  high  prieithood  to 
Simon,  the  fon  of  Camithus.  He  having  enjoyed 
this  honour  not  above  a  year,  was  fucceeded  by 
Jofeph,  who  is  alfo  called  Caiaphas  *.  After  this 
Gratus  went  away  for  Rome,  having  been  eleven 
years  in  Judasa  ;  and  Pontius  Pilate  came  thither  as 
his  fuccejfor .’  Of  the  removal  of  Caiaphas  from  his 
office,  Jofephus  likewife  afterward  informs  us  ;  and 
eonne&s  it  with  a  circumftance,  which  fixes  the 
time  to  a  date,  fubfequent  to  the  determination  of 
Pilate’s  government.  ‘  Vitellius  (he  tells  us)  or¬ 
dered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome  ,*  and  after  that  went 
up  himfelf  to  Jerufalem,  and  then  gave  dire&ions 
concerning  feveral  matters.  And,  having  done  thefe 
things,  he  took  away  the  priefthood  from  the  High 
Priejl  Jofeph,  who  is  called  Caiaphas  f.  * 

XXIJ.  (Michaelis,  c.  11.  fee.  n.)  A£ls  xxiii.  4. 

4  And  they  that  flood  by  faid,  revileft  thou  God’s 
High  Prieft  ?  Then  faid  Paul,  I  will  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  High  Prieft.’  Now,  upon  enquiry 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  age,  it  turns  out,  that  Ananias, 
of  whom  this  is  fpoken,  was,  in  truth,  not  the  High 
Prieft,  though  he  was  fitting  in  judgment  in  that 
affirmed  capacity.  The  cafe  was,  that  he  had  for¬ 
merly  held  the  office,  and  had  been  depofed  ;  that  the 

*  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  2.  fee.  2.  f  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  5.  fee.  3. 

perfon 
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perfon  who  fucceeded  him  had  been  murdered :  that 
another  was  not  yet  appointed  to  the  Ration  ,  a^ 

that,  during  the  vacancy  he  had,  of  his  foe*' 

ritV  taken  upon  himfelf  the  difcharge  of  the  ofoe  . 
This  Angular  fituation  of  the  high  pnefthood  took 
place  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Jona- 
than,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the 
accefon  of  lfmael,  who  was  in  veiled  with  the  hn,h 
priellhood  by  Agrippa  ;  and  precifely  m  this  interval 
it  happened,  that  St.  Paul  was  _  apprehended,  and 

brought  before  the  Jewifh  council. 

XXIII.  (p.  323O  Mat.  xxvi.  59.  Now  the 
chief  priejis  and  elders,  and  all  the  councils,  fought 
falfe  witnefs  againft  him. 

Tof.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  iS.  fee.  3,  4;  ‘  Then  might 

be  feen  the  high  priejis  themfel-ves  with  allies  on  tneir 

heads,  and  their  breafts  naked.’ 

The  agreement  here  confills  in  fpeakmg  or  the 
high  priefts,  or  chief  priefts  (for  the  name  in  the 
original  is  the  fame),  in  the  plural  number ,  when  in 
ftri&nefs  there  was  only  one  High  Pneft :  which  may 
be  confidered  as  a  proof,  that  the  evangelifts  were 
habituated  to  the  manner  of  fpeaking  then  in  me, 
becaufe  they  retain  it,  when  it  is  neither  accuiate 
nor  juft.  For  the  fake  of  brevity  I  have  put  down 
from  jofephus,  only  a  (ingle  example  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  title  in  the  plural  number  ;  but  it  is  his 

ufual  ftyle.  .  ,  cc 

lb.  (p.  871.)  Luke  iii.  1.  ‘  Nowm  tnefifteentu 

year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csefar,  Pontius  Pilate 

being  governor  of  judca_  and  Herod  being  tetrarcti 

of  Galilee,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  High 

Priejis ,  the  wmrd  of  God  came  unto  John.  Tncre 

is  a  palfage  in  jofephus  very  nearly  parallel  to  this, 

and  which  may  at  leall  ferve  to  vindicate  tne  evan- 


*  Jof.  Ant.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  fee.  2.  c.  vi.  fee.  2.  c.  9.  sec.  2. 


gelift 
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gelid  fiom  objections,  with  rt:fpe£t  to  his  giving  the 
title  of  High  Pried  to  two  perlbns  at  the  fame  time : 
w  Quadratus  fent  two  others  of  the  moft  powerful 
men  of  the  Jews,  as  alfo  the  High  Priejls  Jonathan 
and  Ananias*  d  I  hat  Annas  was  a  perfon  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  datiou,  and  poffefTed  an  authority  co-ordinate 
with,  or  next  to  that  of  the  High  Pried  properly  fo 
called,  may  be  inferred  from  St.  John’s  gofpel,  which, 
in  the  hidory  of  Chrid’s  crucifixion,  relates  that 
<  the  foldier’s  led  him  away  to  Annas  firdf.’  And 
this  might  be  noticed  as  an  example  of  undefigned 
coincidence  in  the  two  evangeiifls. 

Again,  (p.  870.)  Acts  iv.  6.  Annas  is  called 
the  High  Pried,  though  Caiaphas  was  in  the  office 
of  the  High  Priedhood.  In  like  manner  in  Jofe- 
phusj,  6  Jofeph  the  fon  of  Gorion,  and  the  High 
Pried  Ananus,  were  chofen  to  he  fupreme  governors 
of  all  things  in  the  city.’  Yet  Ananus  though  here 
called  the  High  Pried  Ananus,  was  not  rhen  in  the 
office  of  the  High  Priedhood.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  an  indeterminatenefs  in  the  ufe  of  this  title  in  the 
gofpel  ;  fometimes  it  is  applied  exclufiveiy  to  the 
perfon  who  held  the  office  at  the  time,  fometimes  to 
one  or  two  more,  who  probably  flrared  with  him 
iome  of  the  powers  or  funftions  of  the  office ;  and, 
fometimes,  to  fuch  of  the  prieds  as  were  eminent  by 
their  dation  or  character  :  and  there  is  the  very  fame 
indeterminatenefs  in  Jofephus. 

XXIV.  (p.  54 7.)  John  xix.  19,  20.  c  And  Pilate 
wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  crofs.’  That  fuch 
was  the  cudom  of  the  Romans  upon  thefe  occafions, 
appears  from  paffages  of  Suetonius  and  Dio  Caffius  : 

6  Patrem  familias — canibus  objecit,  cum  hoc  titulo 
impie  locutus  parmularius/  Suet.  Domit.  cap.  10. 

%  De  Bell.  lib.  1 1.  c.  12.  fee.  6.  f  xviii.  13. 

+  Lib.  2.  c.  20,  fee.  3. 


And 
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And  in  Dio  Caffius  we  have  the  following  :  ‘Having 
led  him  through  the  midit  of  the  court  or  affembly, 
with  a  writing  fignifying  the  caufe  of  his  death ,  and 

afterwards  crucifying  him/  Book  54. 

lb.  ‘  And  it  was  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin.’  That  it  was  alio  ufual,  about  this  time,  in 
Jerufalem,  to  fet  up  advertifements  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  is  gathered  from  the  account  which  Jofephus 
gives,  of  an  expoftulatory  meflage  from  Titus  to  the 
lews,  when  the  city  was  almoli:  in  his  hands;,  in 
which  he  fays,  did  ye  not  ereft  pillars  with  tnfcrip- 
tions  on  them,  in  the  Greek  and  in  cur  language, 

‘  Let  no  one  pafs  beyond  thefe  bounds  ? 

XXV.  (p.  3 52.)  Matth.  xxvii.  26.  ‘  When  he 

had  fcourged  Jefus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.’ 
The  following  paffages  occur  in  Jofephus  : 

‘  Being  beaten,  they  were  crucified  oppoiite  to  the 

citadel*.’ 

‘  Whom,  having  firjl  fcourged  with  whips,  he 

crucified-}-.’  ,  } 

‘  He  was  burnt  alive,  having  been  jirft  beaten  j. 

To  which  may  be  added  one  trom  Livy,  Lib.  1  1. 
c.  5.  ‘  Prod u Clique  omnes,  virgifque  cafi,  ac  fecuri 

percufli.’  , 

A  modern  example  may  illuftrate  the  ufe  we  make 

of  this  inftance.  The  preceding  of  a  capital  execu¬ 
tion  by  the  corporal  punilhment  of  the  fufferer,  is  a 
practice  unknown  in  England,  but  retained,  in  forne 
inftances  at  leaft,  as  appears  by  the  late  execution  of 
a  regicide,  in  Sweden.  This  circumftance,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  account  of  an  Englifh  execution  pur¬ 
porting  to  come  from  an  Englifh  writer,  would  not 
only  bring  a  fufpicion  upon  the  truth  of  the  account, 
but  would,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  impeach  its 


*  Page  1247,  24  edit.  Hu df. 
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pretenfions,  of  having  been  written  by  the  author 
whofe  name  it  bore.  Whereas  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  in  the  account  of  a  Swedifh  execution,  would 
verify  the.  account,  and  fupport  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  in  which  it  was  found;  or,  at  leaft,  would 
prove  that  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  poffeffed 

the  information  and  the  knowledge  which  he  ought 
to  poffefs. 

XXVI.  (p.  353.)  John  xix.  36.  c  And  they 
took  Jefus,  and  led  him  away,  and  he,  bearing  his 
crofs ,  went  forth/ 

Plutarch  de  iis  qui  fero  puniuntur,  p.  554.  A. 
Paris,  1624.  c  Every  kind  of  wickednefs  produces  its 
own  particular  torment,  juft  as  every  malefaftor,  when 
he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  carries  his  own  crofs  / 
XXViL  John  xix.  32.  c  Then  came  the  foldiers 
and  brake  the  legs  of  the  firft,  and  of  the  other* 
which  was  crucified  with  him/ 

Conftantine  aboli Hied  the  punifhment  of  the  crofs  ; 
in  commending  which  edift,  a  heathen  writer  notices 
this  very  circumftance  of  breaking  the  legs :  c  Eo 
pius,  ut  etiam  vetus  veterrimumque  fupplicium,  pa- 
tibulum,  et  cruribus  fuffringendis ,  primus  removerit/ 
Aur.  Vift.  Cmf.  cap.  41. 

XXVIII.  (p.  457.)  Aft s  iii.  1.  c  Now  Peter  and 
John  went  up  together  into  the  temple,  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour/ 

Jof.  Ant.  Lib.  15.  c.  7.  fee.  8.  c  Twice  every 
day,  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  ninth  hour,  the 
priefts  perform  their  duty  at  the  altar/ 

XXIX.  (p.  462.)  Afts  xv.  21.  c  For  Mofes,  of 
old  time,  hath,  in  every  city,  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  fynagogues  every  fabbath  day / 

Jof.  contra  Ap.  1.  2.  6  He  (Mofes)  gave  us  the 

law,  the  mod  excellent  of  all  inftitutions ;  nor  did 
he  appoint  that  it  fliould  be  heard,  once  only,  or 
twice,  or  often,  but  that,  laying  afide  all  other 
2  works, 
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works,  we  ffioukl  meet  together  every  week  to  hear 

it  read,  and  gain  a  perfeft  undemanding  of  it. 

XXX.  (n.  465.)  Afts  xxi.  23.  ‘  We  have  four- 

men  which  have  a  vow  on  them;  them  take  am 
purify  thyfelf  with  them,  that  they  may  Joave  their 

/JCa{o{.  de  Bell.  1.  11.  c.  15.  ‘  It  is  cuttomary  for 

thofe  who  have  been  affli&eJ  with  fome  diltemper, 
or  have  laboured  under  any  other  difficulties,  to 
make  a  vow  thirty  days  before  they  offer  (acrihces, 
to  abttain  from  wine,  and  have  the  hair  ojj  then 

l3ea\b'.v.  24.  ‘  Them  take  and  purify  thyfelf  with 

them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them  that  they  may 

/ have  their  heads’  . 

"  lof.  Ant.  1.  t9-  c.  6.  ‘He  (Herod  Agnppa) 

coming  to  Jerufalem,  offered  up  facrihces  of  than kl- 

rriving,  and  omitted  nothing  that  was  prefcribed  bv 

the  law.  For  which  reafon  he  alfo  ordered  a  gooa 

number  of  Nazarites  to  be  jhavedd  We  here  find 

that  it  was  an  aft  of  piety  among  the  Jews,  to  defray 

for  thofe  who  were  under  the  Nazaritic  vow,  the 

extremes  which  attended  its  completion;  and  that 

the  phrafe  «*,  •  .hat  the,  might  be  fltaved.’  The 

cuftom  and  the  expreffion  are  both  remarkable, 

and  both  in  clofe  conformity  with  the  Icripturc 

XXXI.  (p.  4740  2  Cor.  xi.  24.  c  Or  the  Jews 
five  times  received  1  forty  {tripes,  jcv ve  one* 

|of.  Ant,  iv.  c.  3.  fee.  21.  6  He  that  afts  con- 

trary  hereto,  let  him  receive  forty  (tripes,  wanting 

one ,  from  the  public  officer. 

The  coincidence  here  is  fingular,  becaufe  the  law 
allowed  forty  (tripes:— ‘  Forty  (tripes  he  may  give 
him  and  not  exceed/  Deut.  xxv.  3.  It  proves  that 
the  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  was 

guided  not  by- books,  but  by  fafrs;  becaufe  his 
5  -  X  ftatement 
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flatement  agrees  with  the  aftual  cuftom,  even  when 
that  cuftom  deviated  from  the  written  law,  and  from 
what  he  muft  have  learned  by  confulting  the  Jewifh 
code,  as  fet  forth  in  the  Old  Teftament. 

XXXII.  (p.  490.)  Luke  iii.  12.  c  Then  came 
alfo  publicans  to  be  baptifed/  From  this  quotation, 
as  well  as  front  the  hiftory  of  Levi  or  Matthew 
(Luke  v.  29.)  and  of  Zaccheus  (Luke  xix.  2.)  it 
appears,  that  the  publicans  or  tax-gatherers  were, 
frequently  at  leaft,  if  not  always,  Jews:  which,  as 
the  country  was  then  under  a  Roman  government, 
and  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  Romans,  was  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  to  be  expefted.  That  it  was  the 
truth  however  of  the  cafe,  appears  from  a  fhort  paf- 
fage  of  Jofephus, 

De  Bell.  lib.  ii.  c.  xiv.  fee.  45.  c  But  Florus  not 
reftraining  thefe  pra&ices  by  his  authority,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Jews,  among  whom  was  John  the  publican? 
not  knowing  *well  what  courfe  to  take,  wrait  upon 
Florus,  and  give  him  eight  talents  of  filver  to  flop 
the  building/ 

XXXIII.  (p.  496.)  A<fts  xxii.  25.  c  And,  as 
they  bound  him  with  thongs,  Paul  faid  unto  the 
centurion  that  flood  by,  is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
f courge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman ,  and  uncondemned  ?’ 

c  Facinus  eft  vinciri  civem  Romanum :  fcelus  ver- 
berarft  Cic.  in  Ver/ 

4  Cmdebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Meffanse,  civis 
Romanus,  Judices,  cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus, 
nulla  vox  alia,  iftius  miferi,  inter  dolorem  crepi- 
tumque  plagarum,  audiebatur,  nifi  hrnc,  civis  Ro¬ 
manics  fum / 

XXXIV.  (p.  513.)  A<fts  xxii.  27.  c  Then  the 
chief  captain  came  and  faid  unto  him  (Paul,)  tell  me, 
art  thou  a  Roman?  He  faid,  yea/  The  circumftance 
here  to  be  noticed,  is  that  a  Jew  "was  a  Roman 
citizen. 

JoC 
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Jof.  Ant.  lib.  14.  c.  10.  fee.  13.  c  Lucius  Len- 
tulus,  the  conful,  declared,  I  have  difmiffed  from  the 
fervice,  the  f ewifh  Roman  citizens  ^  who  obfer ve  the 
rites  of  the  jewiih  religion  at  Ephefus. 

Ih.  v.  27.  4  And  the  chief  captain  anfwered, 

with  a  great  fum  obtained  I  this  freedom • 

Dio.  Caffius,  1.  6c.  c  This  privilege,  which  had 
been  bought  formerly  at  a  great  price ,  became  fo 
cheap,  that  it  was  commonly  laid,  a  man  might  be 
made  a  Roman  citizen  for  a  few  pieces  ot  broken 
glafs.* 

XXXV.  (p.  521.)  A£te  xxviii.  16.  c  And  when 
we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  pri- 
foners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  but  Paul  was 
fuffered  to  dwell  by  himfelf,  with  a  foldier  that  kept 

him d 

With  which  join  v.  20.  c  For  the  hope  of  Ifrael 

I  am  bound  with  this  chain d 

6  Quemadmodum  eadem  catena ,  et  cudodiam  et 
militem  copulat,  fic  ifta  quse  tarn  diffimilia  funt,  pariter 

inceduntd  Seneca,  Ep.  6. 

c  Proconful  asftimare  folet,  utrum  in  carcerem  reci- 
pienda  fitperfona,  an  mi l it i  tradendad  Ulpian,  1.  1. 
fee.  de  cuftod.  et  exhib.  reor. 

In  the  confinement  of  Agrippa  by  the  order  of 
Tiberius,  Antonia  managed,  that  the  centurion  who 
prefided  over  the  guards,  and  the  foldier  to  whom 
Agrippa  was  to  be  bounds  might  be  men  of  mild  cha- 
charafter.  Jof.  Ant.  lib.  18.  c.  7.  fee.  5.  After 
the  acceflion  of  Caligula,  Agrippa  alfo,  like  Paul, 
was  fuffered  to  dwell,  yet  as  a  prifoner,  in  his  own 
houfe. 

XXXVI.  (p.  531.)  A£ls  xxvii.  1.  c  And  when 
it  was  determined  that  we  fliould  fail  into  Italy,  they 
delivered  Paul,  and  certain  other  prifoner s,  unto  one 
named  Julius.’  Since  not  only  Paul,  but  certain 
other  prifoners ,  were  fent  by  the  fame  fiiip  into  Italy, 

'  X  2  the 
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the  text  muff  be  confidered,  as  carrying  with  it  an 
intimation,  that  the  fending  of  perfons  from  Judea  to 
be  tried  at  Rome,  was  an  ordinary  practice.  That 
in  truth  it  was  fo,  is  made  out  by  a  variety  of 
examples  which  the  writings  of  Jofephus  furnifh; 
and  amongft  others  by  the  following,  which  comes 
near  both  to  the  time  and  the  fubjecl  of  the  inftance  in 
the  A&s.  c  Felix,  for  fome  flight  offence,  bound  and 
feni  to  Rome  feveral  priefts  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
very  good,  and  honeft  men,  to  anfwer  for  themfelves 
to  Csefar.5  }of.  Invit.  fee.  ?. 

XXXVII.  ‘(p.  539.)  Afts'xi.  27.  ‘  And,  in  thefe 
days,  came  prophets  from  Jerufalem  unto  Antioch; 
and  there  ftood  up  one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and 
fignified  by  the  fpirit  that  there  fhould  be  a  great 
dearth  throughout  all  the  world  (or  all  the  country), 
which  came  to^pafs  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ccefard 

Jof.  Ant.  1.  20.  c.  4.  fee.  2.  c  In  their  time  (i.  e. 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  year  of  Claudius)  a  great 
dearth  happened  in  Judea.5 

XXXVIII.  (p.555.)  A  els  xviii.  1,2.  ‘  Becaufe 
that  Claudius  had  commanded  ail  Jews  to  depart 
from  Rome.5 

Suet.  Claud,  c.  25.  <  Judseos,  impulfore  Chrefto 
aflidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  expulit.5 

XXXIX.  (p.  664.)  A 61s  V.  37.  c  After  this 
man  rofe  up  Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  -days  of  the 
taxing,  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him.5 

Jof.  de  Bell.  1.  v-ii.  c  He  viz.  (the  perfon,  who  in 
another  place,  is  called  by  Jofephus,  Judas  the  Gali¬ 
lean  or  judas  oi  Galilee)  perfuaded  not  a  few  not  to 
enrol  themfelves,  when  Cyrenius  the  cenfor  was  fent 
into  Judea.5 

XL.  (p.  952.)  Afts  xxi.  38.  c  Art  thou  not 
that  Egyptian,  which,  before  thefe  days,  madefl  an 
uproar,  and  leddeft  out  into  the  wildernefs  four 
thoufand  men,  that  wTere  murderers?5 

[of 
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t  r  4  -q  it  |  n  r  i  'i  fee.  c  Kut  the  Lgyp 
of.  de  Bell.  1.  2.  c.  i  j*  :>  .  ,;r  apr 

„  J°rir  her  brought  a  yet  heavier  diiaiter 

-npon  the  |ews;  for  this  impoftor,  coming  into  the 

country6  and  gaining  the  reputation  ot  a  prophet, 

aarhered  together  thirty  thoufand  men,  who  wtr,. 
q  .  ,  ,  /Y;_.  Paving  brought  them  round  out 

deceived  by  him.  saving  uiuub  ,  • 

of  the  wildernefs,  up  to  the  mount  of  O  he  in ^ 
tended  from  thence  to  make  his  attack  u  J 
lem  ;  but  Felix  coming  fuddenly  upon  bun^ith t\ ^ 
Roman  foldiers,  prevented  the  attac  '•  e>  ‘ 
number  or  (as  it  fhould  rather  be  rendered)  he 
greateft,part  of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  were  either 
finin  or  taken  oriioners.’ 

‘  fn’  thefe  two  psiTages,  the  defignation  of  the  im¬ 
poftor,  an  ‘  Egyptian/  without  his  proper  name ; , 

‘  the  wildernefs  /  his  efcapc,  though  ins  o.lo.,a, 
were  deftroved  ;  the  time  of  the  traafaftion,  m  the 
prefidentfliip  of  Felix,  which  could  not  be  any  long 
time  before  the  words  m  Luke  are  luppoLd  i  .. 
been  fpoken ;  are  circumftances  of  clofe  correfpon- 
dencyf  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  point  of  dif- 
agreement,  and  that  is,  in  the  number  ot  his fol¬ 
lowers,  which  in  the  AHs  are  called  tour  thoufand 
and  by  Jolephus  thirty  thoufand ;  but,  betide  tnat 
the  names  of  numbers,  more  than  any  other  worus, 
are  liable  to  the  errors  ot  transcribers,  we  are,  m 
the  p'refent  inftance,  under  the  lets  concern  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  evaugelift  with  Jofephus,  as  Jolephus  is  not, 
in  this  point,  confident  with  himfelf.  tor  whereas, 
in  the  paffage  here  quoted,  he  calls  the  number 
thirty  thoufand,  and  tells  us  that  the  greateft  part, 
or  a  great  number  (according  as  lus  words  are  ren¬ 
dered)  of  thofe  that  were  with  him,  were  deftroyed  ; 
in  his  Antiquities,  he  reprefents  four  hundred  to 
have  been  killed  upon  this  occafion,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  taken  prifoners*  ;  which  certainly  was  no^  tue 

*  Lib.  20.  c.  7.  fee.  6. 
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*  greateft  part/  nor  c  a  great  part/  nor  c  a  great 
number/  out  of  thirty  thoufand.  It  is  probable  lfo? 
that  Lyfias  and  Joiephu  fpoke  of  the  expedition  in 
its  different  ffages :  Lyfias  of  thofe  who  followed  the 
Egyptian  out  of  Jerufalem  ;  Jofephus  of  all  who 
weie  collefted  about  him  afterwards,  from  different 
quarters. 

XLL  (Lardner  s  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Teftimonies, 
Vol.  III.  p.  21.)  AQs  xvii.  22.  ‘  Then  Paul  fh-  d 

in  the  midft  of  Mars  hill,  and  faid,  Ye  men  >f 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  al!  things  ye  are  too  fu- 
perftitious,  for,  as  I  palled  by  and  beheld  your  de¬ 
votions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  infcription ,  TO 
r tlE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worfhip,  him  declare  I  unto  you.’ 

Diogenes  Laertius ,  who  wrote  about  the  year  210, 
in  his  hiflory  of  Epimenides,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
have  flourilhed  nearly  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift, 
relates  of  him  the  following  flory :  that,  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Athens  for  the  purpofe,  he  delivered  the 
city  from  a  peftilence  in  this  manner — ‘  Taking 
feveral  fheep,  fome  black,  others  white,  he  had 
them  up  to  the  Areopagus,  and  then  let  them  go 
where  they  would,  and  gave  orders  to  thofe  who 
followed  them,  wherever  any  of  them  Ihouid  lie 
down,  to  facrifice  it  to  the  god  to  whom  it  belonged  ; 
and  fo  the  plague  ceafed.  Hence,’  fays  the  hifto- 
rian,  ‘  jt  has  come  to  pafs,  that ,  to  this  prefent  time , 
may  be  found  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Athenians  ano¬ 
nymous  altars  ;  a  memorial  of  the  expiation  then 
made*.’  Thefe  altars,  it  may  be  prefumed,  were 
called  anonymous,  becaufe  there  was  not  the  name 
of  any  particular  deity  infcribed  upon  them. 

Paufanias,  who  wrote  before  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond  century,  in  his  defcription  of  Athens,  having 

*  In  Epimenide.  1  i.  fegm.  iio. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  on  Aar  of  Jupiter  Olympias  adds,  'and 
nhL  unt0  it  is  an  altar  of  unknown  gods  .  And 
in  another*  place,  fpeaks  ‘  of  at, an  of  gods  called 

m krw"jtfam,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  records  it  as  an  obfervat.on  of  Apol- 
lonins  Tyanteus,  ‘  that  it  was  wife  to  fpeak  well  of 
all  the  gods,  efpecially  at  Athens,  where  al.ars  f 

unknown  demons  were  erected _ 

The  author  of  the  dialogue  Phdopatns,  by  many 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Lucian,  who  wrote  about 
■Tie^vear  170  by  others  fome  anonymous  heathen 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  makes  Critias  fwear 
by  the  unknown  god  of  Athens ;  and,  near  the  end  o 
the  dialogue,  has  thefe  words,  ‘  but  let  us  find  out 
the  unknown  god  at  Athens,  and,  ftretch.ng  out 
hands  to  heaven,  offer  to  him  our  praifes  and 

thankfeivings§.5 

This  is  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  important  coin¬ 
cidence.  It  appears  beyond  controverfy,  that  altais 
with  this  inscription  were  exifting  at  Athens,  at  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  is  alleged  to  have  been  there. 
It  feems  alfo,  which  is  very  worthy  of  obfervation, 
that  this  infeription  was  peculiar  to  the  Athenians. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  were  altars  micnbed 
‘  to  the  unknown  God’  in  any  other  country. 
Suppofing  the  hiftory  of  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a 
fable,  how  is  it  poffible,  that  fuch  a  writer  as  the 
author  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoltles  was,  mould  hit 
upon  a  circumftance  fo  extraordinary,  and  introduce 
it  by  an  allulion  fo  fuitable  to  Sc.  Paul’s  office  and 
charafter ! 

*  Pauf.  1.  5.  p-  412.  t  lb.  1.  i.p.4. 

^  Philof.  Apoll.  Tyan.  1.  6.  c.  3. 

$  Lucian  in  Philop.  tom.  2.  Grsev.p.  7^7*  7^0, 
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fHE  examples  here  collected,  will  be  fufficiem  l 
■lope,  to  fatisJy  us,  that  the  writers  of  the  Chriftian 
Imtory  knew  fomething  of  what  they  were  writino 
about  The  argument  is  alfo  ftrengthened  by  the 
following  conftderations : 

.  }■  T1.lat  t!ide  agreements  appear,  not  only  in  ar- 
tieles  of  public  hi  (lory,  but,  fometitnes,  in  minute, 
recondite,  and  very  peculiar  circumftances,  in  which’ 

<u  all  others,  a  forger  is  mod;  likely  to  have  been 
found  tripping. 

II.  1  nat  the  dell  ruction  of  Jerufalem,  which  took 
place^  forty  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Chriftian  inftitution,  produced  fuch  a  change  in  the 
ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
that  a  writer  who  w  as  unacquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
ftances  of  the  nation  before  that  event,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  avoia  mifiakes,  in  endeavouring  to  give 
detailed  accounts  of  tranfa&ions  connected  with  thofe 
circumftances,  forafmuch  as  he  could  no  longer  have 
a  living  exemplar  to  copy  from. 

HI;  That  there  appears,  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  I  eftament,  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  thofe 
times,  which  wre  do  not  find  in  authors  of  later  ages. 
In  particular,  many  of  the  Chriftian  writers  of  "the 
fecond  and  third  centuries,  and  o  1  the  following 
ages,  had  falfe  notions  concerning  the  ftate  of  Judaea, 
between  the  nativity  of  Jefus  and  the  dcftruction  of 
Jerufalem*.  Therefore  they  could  not  have  com- 
pofed  our  hiftories. 

#  Lard,  Part  X.  Vol.  II.  p.  960. 
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Arnidil  fo  many  conformities  we  are  not  to  won¬ 
der  that  we  meet  with  fome  difficulties.  I  he  pm  - 
cioal  of  thefe  I  will  put  down,  together  with  tiie 
folutions  which  they  have  received.  But  m  doing 
this  I  mull  be  contented  with  a  brevity,  better  iuited 
to  the  limits  of  my  volume,  than  to  the  nature  of  a 
controverfial  argument.  For  the  hiltorical  prools  ot 
my  affertions,  and  for  the  Greek  criticifms  upon 
which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  the  firlt  part  of  Dr.  Lai  fi¬ 


ner’ s  large  work. 

E  The  taxing,  during  which  Jefus  was  born,  was 
‘  firfl  made/  as  we  read,  according  to  our  tranfla- 
tion,  in  St.  Luke,  ‘  whilfl  Cyrenius  was  governor 
‘  of  Syria*.’  Now  it  turns  out,  that  Cyrenius  was 
not  governor  of  Syria  until  twelve,  or,  at  the  foon- 
eft,  ten  years,  after  the  birth  of  Chrifl ;  and  that  a 
taxing,  cenfus,  or  affelfment  was  made  in  Judaea  in 
the  beginning  of  his  government.  i  he  charge, 
therefore,  brought  againfl  the  evangelifl  is,  mat, 
intending  to  refer  to  this  taxing,  he  has  mifplaced 
the  date  of  it,  by  an  error  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 

The  anfwer  to  the  accufation  is  found  in  his  ufing 
the  word  ‘  firfl’ — ‘  And  this  taxing  was  firfl  made/ 
for,  according  to  the  miflake  imputed  to  the  evan- 
gelift,  this  word  could  have  no  fignification  whatever. 
It  could  have  had  no  place  in  his  narrative,  becaufe, 
let  it  relate  to  what  it  will,  taxing,  cenfus,  enroll¬ 
ment  or  afftlfment,  it  imports  that  the  writer  had 
more  than  one  of  thefe  in  contemplation.  It  acquits 
him  therefore  of  the  charge,  it  is  inconfiflent  with 
the  fuppofition,  of  his  knowing  only  of  the  taxing 
in  the  beginning  of  Cyrenius’s  government.  And 
if  the  evangelifl  knew,  which  this  word  proves  that 
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he  did,  of  fome  other  taxing  befide  that,  it  is  too 
much  for  the  fake  of  convi&ing  him  of  a  miftake, 

to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that  lie  intended  to  refer 
to  that . 

1  he  fentence  in  St.  Luke  may  be  conftrued  thus : 
this  was  the  firft  affeffment  (or  enrollment)  of 
c  Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria*  the  words  ‘  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria’  being  ufed  after  the  name  of  Cy¬ 
renius  as  his  addition  or  title.  And  this  title,  be¬ 
longing  to  him  at  the  time  of  writing  the  account, 
was  naturally  enough  fubjoined  to  his  name,  though 
acquired  after  the  tranfafrion,  which  the  account 
defer ibes.  A  modern  writer,  who  was  not  very 
exaft  in  the  choice  of  his  expreffions,  in  relating  the 
allairs  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  might  ealily  fay,  that  fuch 
a  thing  was  done  by  Governor  Haftings,  though,  in 
truth,  the  thing  had  been  done  by  him  before  his 
advancement  to  the  ftation  from  which  he  received 
the  name  of  governor.  And  this,  as  we  contend, 
is  precifely  the  inaccuracy  which  has  produced  the 
difficulty  in  St.  Luke. 

At  any  rate,  it  appears  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
preffion,  that  he  had  two  taxings  or  enrollments  in 
contemplation.  And  if  Cyrenius  had  been  fent 
upon  this  bulinefs  into  Judtea,  before  he  became 
governor  of  Syria,  (againft  which  fuppofition  there 
is  no  proof,  but  rather  external  evidence  of  an  en¬ 
rollment  going  on  about  this  time  under  fome  per- 

*  If  the  word  which  we  render  6  firffi  be  rendered  ‘  before, * 

which  it  has  been  ftrongly  contended  that  the  Greek  idiom 

allows  of,  the  whole  difficulty  vaniihes,  for  then  the  palfage 

would  be — 4  now  this  taxing  was  made  before  Cyrenius  was 

4  governor  of  Syria  /  which  correfponds  with  the  chronology. 

But  I  rather  choofe  to  argue,  that,  however  the  word  *  firffi 

be  rendered,  to  give  it  a  meaning  at  all,  it  militates  with  the 

obje&ion.  In  this  I  think  there  can  be  no  miftake. 
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fon  or  other  *)  then  the  centos  on  HI  hands  arknow- 
led-Ted  to  have  been  made  by  'dm  in  the  beginning 
of  his  governmcn  ,  would  ■  •  .u  a  tocond,  fo  as  to 

occafion  the  other  to  be  <  •  .ed  the/?//. 

Ii.  Another  chronological  objection  arm  °  up 
a  date  affigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter 
of  St.  Luke  f.  ‘  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  'he 
reign  of  Tiberius  Caffiar— Jetos  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age  ;’  for  fuppofing  Jefus  to  hat  e 
been  born,  as  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Luke  alio  him- 
feif  relates,  in  the  time  of  Herod,  he  mult,  accord- 
ino-  to  the  dates  given  in  Jofephus,  and  by  the  Go- 
man  hiltorians,  have  been  at  leaft  thirty-one  years 
of  age  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius.  L  he  was 
born,  as  St.  Matthew’s  narrative  intimates,  one  or 
two  years  before  Herod’s  death,  he  would  have  been 
thirty-two,  or  thirty-three  years  old,  at  that  time. 

This  is  the  difficulty  :  the  folution  turns  upon  an 
alteration  in  the  conftru£Hon  of  the  Greek.  St. 
Luke’s  words  in  the  original  are  allowed,  by  the 
general  opinion  of  learned  men,  to  fignify,  not  ‘  that 
Jefus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,’  but 
‘  that  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
be_an  his  miniftry.’  Ihis  conftruftion  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  adverb  ‘  about’  gives  us  all  the  latitude 
we  want,  and  more ;  efpecially  when  applied,  as  it 
is  in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  a  decimal  number,  for 
fuch  numbers,  even  without  this  qualifying  addition, 

*  Jofephus  (Ant.  17.  c.  2.  fee.  6.)  has  this  remarkable  paf- 

fag>e _ <  when  therefore  the  whole  Jewifh  nation  took  an  oa-h 

‘  to  be  faithful  to  Csefar,  and  the  interefts  of  the  king.’  This 
tranfa&ion  correfponds  in  the  courfe  ot  the  hillory  with  the 
time  of  Chrill’s  birth.  What  is  called  a  cenfus,  and  which 
we  render  taxing,  was  delivering  upon  oath  an  account  of 
their  property.  This  might  be  accompanied  with  an  oath  of 
fidelity,  or  might  be  miftaken  by  Jofephus  for  it. 

Lard.  Part  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  768* 
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re  often  ufed  in  a  laxer  fenfe  than  is  here  contended 
for 

„  .  v* * * §  3^*  c  For  before  thefe  days  rofe  up 

Iheudas,  boafling  himfelf  to  be  fomebcdy  ;  to  whom 
a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  them- 
f  elves  :  who  was  (lain  ;  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed 
him,  were  fcattered  and  brought  to  nought.’ 

Jofephus  has  preferved  the  account  of  an  impoftor 
of  the  name  of  dheudas,  who  created  fome  diftur- 
bances,  and  was  {lain  ;  but,  according  to  the  date 
affigned  to  this  man’s  appearance  (in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  very  poffibie  that  Jofephus  may  have  been 
miftaken  j- )  it  muft  have  been,  at  the  lead,  fevcn 
years,  after  Gamaliel’s  fpeech,  of  which  this  text 
n  a  part,  was  delivered.  It  has  been  replied  to  the 
objection  j,  that  there  might  be  two  impoflors  of 
this  name  :  and  it  has  been  obferved,  in  order  to 
give  a  general  probability  to  the  folurion,  that  the 
lame  thing  appears  to  have  happened  in  other  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  proved  from  Jofe¬ 
phus,  that  there  were  not  fewer  than  four  perfons, 
of  the  name  of  Simon,  within  forty  years,  and  not 
fewer  than  three,  of  the  name  of  judas,  within  ten 
years,  who  were  all  leaders  of  infurre&ions  :  and  it 
is  likewife  recorded  by  the  hiftorian,  that,  upon  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great  (which  agrees  very  well 

*  Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  peace,  which  the  conduct  of  Ro¬ 
mulus  had  procured  to  the  itate,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Iiis 
fuccetfor  $  (Numa),  has  thefe  words — ‘Ab  illo  enim  profectis 
*  viribus  datis  tantum  valuit,  ut,  in  quadraglnta  deinde  annos, 

6  tutam  pacem  haberet yet,  afterwards,  in  the  fame  chapter, 

(  Romulus  (he  fays)  feptem  et  triginta  regnavit  annos,  Numa 
‘  tres  et  quadragintaV 

f  Mscbaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  TefL  (MarftPs 
Tranflation)  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

J  Lardner,  Parti.  Vol.  II.  p.  922. 
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•  i  ,i  -„P  nf  commotion  referred  to  by  Ga- 
and  with  his  manner  of  Rating  that  «mc 

Ttr  ’  rhffe  davs’d  there  were  innumerable  diitur- 
before  tncfc  f  )  Archbi{hop  U(her  was  of 

banCCS  that  one  of  the  three  Judas’s  abovemen- 
tioned  rvas  Gamaliel’s  Theudasf  ;  and  that,  with  a 
lefs  variation  of  the  name  than  we  aftual.y  find  i_ 
i  r  lc  where  one  of  the  twelve  apoltles  is 

Sicd^Lnkc,  Judas,  and  by  Mark  Thaddeus  J. 

6  len  however  he  came  at  his  information,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  believed,  that  there  was  an  .mpoitor 
of  the  name  of  Theudas  before  tae  nativity  of 

ChIVft  Mat.  xxiii.  34-  ‘  Wherefore,  behold,  I  fend 

unto  you  prophets,  and  wife  men,  and  fcribes ,  ane 
fome  of  them  ye  lhall  kill  and  crucify  ;  and  fome  of 
them  (hall  ye  fcourge  in  your  fynagogues,  and  pei- 
£e  them  from  city  to  city  ;  that  upon  you  may 
come  all  the  righteous  blood  feed  upon  tae  carta 
from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood 
of  Zacharias,fon  ofBaracbias ,  whom  ye  Jlew  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar* 

There  is  a  Zacharias,  whofe  death  is  re^uea  \\~ 
the  fecond  book  of  Chronicles,  in  a  manner  which 
perfectly  fupports  our  Saviour’s  alloiion  J.  But  this. 

Zacharias  was  the  fon  of  Jehoida. 

There  is  alfo  Zacharias  the  prophet;  wan  was 
the  fon  of  Barachiah,  and  is  fo  defcribed  m  tae  iu- 

*  Ant  1.  h.c-  12.  fee.  4.  t  Annals,  P-797- 

t  Lukevi.16.  Markin.  18.  $  Or.Con.Celf.  p.  44- 

II  T  And  the  fpirit  of  God  came  upon  Zachanah,  the  ton  ot  Je- 
«  ho. da  the  pried,  which  flood  above  the  people,  and  he  laid  unto 

<  them,  Thus  faith  God,  why  tranfgrefs  ye  the  commandment, 

<  of  the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  profper  >  becaufe  ye  nave  for  acen 
‘the  Led,  he  hath  alfo  forfaken  you.  And  tneyy coiilpired 
‘  a  vain  ft  him,  and  tinned  him  with  Jlones,  at  tae  commanamen  4 

«  klw,  in  the  court  of  the  houje  of  the  Lord.'  2.  Chi  on.  niv.  20. 

perfcription 
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perfcription  of  his  prophecy,  but  of  whofe  death  we 
iiave  no  account. 

I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  firft  Zacharias 
was  the  penon  fpoken  of  by  our  Saviour ;  and  that 
the  name  of  the  father  has  been  fince  added,  or 
changed,  by  fome  one,  who  took  it  from  the  title 
ot  the  prophecy,  which  happened  to  be  better 
Known  to  him  than  the  hiftory  in  the  Chronicles. 

1  here  is  like  wife  a  Zacharias,  the  fon  of  Baruch 
reiated  by  Jofephus  to  have  been  flain  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  a  few  days  before  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem. 

1  .  s  ^een  'hfinuated,  that  the  words  put  into  our 
Saviour’s  mouth,  contain  a  reference  to  this  tranf- 
achon,  and  were  corapofed  by  fome  writer,  who 
either  confounded  the  time  of  the  tranfatfion  with 

our  Saviour’s  age,  or  inadvertently  overlooked  the 
anachronifm. 

ivTuw  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  fo  ;  fuppofe  thefe 
words  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  tranfaftion  re¬ 
lated  in  Jofephus,  and  to  have  been  falfely  aferibed 
to  Chrift  ;  and  obferve  what  extraordinary  coinci¬ 
dences  ( accidentally,  as  it  mull  in  that  cafe  have 
been)  attend  the  forger’s  miftake. 

Firft,  Thar  we  have  a  Zacharias  in  the  book  of 
chronicles,  whofe  death,  and  the  manner  of  it,  cor- 
refponds  with  the  allufion. 

Secondly,  1  hat  although  the  name  of  this  per¬ 
ron’s  father  be  erroneoufly  put  down  in  the  gofpel, 
vet  we  have  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  error,  by 
mowing  another  Zacharias  in  the  Jewifh  feriptures, 
much  better  known  than  the  former,  whole  patro¬ 
nymic  was  actually  that  which  appears  in  the  text. 

Every  one,  who  thinks  upon  the  fubjeft,  will  find 
thefe  to  be  circumftances,  which  could  not  have 
met  together  in  a  miftake,  which  did  not  proceed 
from  the  circumftances  themfelves. 

I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  noticed,  I  think,  all  the  difficulties  of 
this  kind.  They  are  few  ;  fotne  of  them  admit  of  a 
clear,  others  of  a  probable  folution.  Ihe  reader 
will  compare  them  with  the  number,  the  variety, 
the  clofenefs,  and  the  fatisfaftorinefs,  of  the  inftances 
which  are  to  be  fet  againft  them  ;  and  he  will  re¬ 
member  the  fcantinefs,  in  many  cafes,  of  our  mte  - 
ligence,  and  that  difficulties  always  attend  imperfeff 

information. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Undejigncd  Coincidences. 

Between  the  letters  which  bear  the 
aarne  of  St.  Paul  in  our  collection,  and  his  hiftorj 
in  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  there  exift  many  notes 
of  correfpondency.  The  fimple  perufal  of  the  wri¬ 
tings  is  fufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  hiftory 
was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the 
hiftory.  And  the  undefignednefs  of  the  agreements, 
which  undelignednefs  is  gathered  from  their  latency, 
their  minutenefs,  their  obliquity,  the  iuitablenefs  ot 
the  circumftances,  in  which  they  confift,  to  tne 
places  in  which  thofe  circumftances  occur,  and  the 
circuitous  references  by  which  they  are  traced  out, 
demonftrates  that  they  have  not  been  produced  by 
meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance.  But 

coincidences^ 
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coincidences,  from  which  thefe  caufes  are  excluded, 
and  which  are  too  clofe  and  numerous  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fi&ion,  muff 
neceffarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation. 

!  his  argument  appeared  to  my  mind  of  fo  much 
value  (efpecialiy  for  its  afTuming  nothing  befide  the 
exigence  of  the  books),  that  I  have  purfued  it 
through  St.  Paul’s  thirteen  epiftles,  in  a  work  pub- 
lifhed  by  me  four  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  Horse 
Paulinse.  I  am  fenhble  how  feebly  any  arguin’  nt, 
which  depends  upon  an  indudhon  of  particulars,  is 
reprefented  without  examples.  On  which  account, 
I  wifhed  to  have  abridged  my  own  volume,  in  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  Dr.  Lardner’s  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  But,  upon  making  the  at¬ 
tempt,  I  did  not  find  it  in  my  power  to  render  the 
articles  intelligible  by  fewer  words  than  I  have  there 
ufed.  I  mult  be  content,  therefore,  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  kfelf.  And  I  would  particularly 
invite  his  attention  to  the  obfervations  which  are 
made  in  it  upon  the  three  firfl  epiftles.  I  perfuade 
myfeif  that  he  will  find  the  proofs,  both  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  undefignednefs,  fupplied  by  thefe  epiftles, 
fufficient  to  fupport  the  conclufion  which  is  there 
maintained,  in  favour  both  of  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
writings,  and  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

It  remains  only,  in  this  place,  to  point  out  how 
the  argument  bears  upon  the  general  queftion  of  the 
Chrifiian  hiftory. 

Firfl,  St.  Paul  in  thefe  letters  affirms,  in  unequi¬ 
vocal  terms,  his  own  performance  of  miracles,  and, 
what  ought  particularly  to  be  remembered,  c  that 
6  miracles  were  the  Jigns  of  an  apoftle  If  this 
tellimony  come  from  St.  Paul’s  own  hand,  it  is  inva- 

*  Rom.  xv.  18,  19.  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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1  liable.  And  that  it  does  fo,  the  argument  before 
us  fixes  in  my  mind  a  firm  afTurance. 

Secondly,  it  fhows  that  the  fenes  of  aXton,  r  P  , 
rented  in  .he  epiftles  of  S..  I  anl,  was  real  1  w  c 
•alone  lays  a  foundation  for  the  proportion,  which 
forms  the  fubjeX  of  the  firft  part  of  our  prefent 
work i  viz.  that  the  original  witness  of  the  Chi  t 
tian  hiftory  devoted  themfelves  to  lives  of  toil,  1  - 
fering,  and  danger,  in  confequence  of  their  belief  of 
the  uuth  of  that  hiflory,  and  for  the  fake  of  com¬ 
municating  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others. 

Thirdly,  it  proves  that  Luke,  or  whoevei  w  as  t . 
author  of  the  AXs  of  the  Apoftles  (for  the  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  depend  upon  the  name  of  the  autnoi, 
though  I  know  no  reafon  for  queftionmg  >0  wa® 
well  acquained  with  St.  Paul’s  hiftory  ;  and  tu.it  he 
probably  was,  what  he  profeffes  htmfelf  to  be,  a 
companion  of  St.  Paul’s  travels:  which,  it  tim, 
eflablifhes,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  credit  even 
of  his  gofpel,  becaufe  it  fhows,  that  the  writer,  from 
his  time,  fituation,  and  connexions,  pofieffed  oppot- 
tunities  of  informing  himfelf  truly  concerning  tac 
tranfaXions  which  he  relates.  I  have  htt.e  duticulry 
iu  applying  to  the  gofpd  of  St.  Luke  what  is  proved 
concerning  the  AXs  of  the  Apoftles,  con...  ci mg 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  fame  hiftory  ;  for,  thoug  a 
there  are  inflances  of  fecond  parts  being  forgeries,  i 
know  none  where  the  fecond  part  is  genuine,  am 

the  firft  not  fo.  ,  ,  , 

I  will  only  obferve,  as  a  fequel  of  the  argument, 

though  not  noticed  in  my  work,  the  remarkable 

fimihtude  between  the  ftyle  of  St.  John’s-  gof 


John’s  is  not  at  all  the  ftyle  of  St.  taul  s  epiftles, 
though  both  arc  very  lingular ;  nor  is  it  the  ftym. 
of  St  James’s  or  of  St.  Peter’s  epiftle  :  but  it  bears  a 
refemblance  to  the  ftyleof  the  gofpel  infant ed  with 

Y  St. 
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St.  John’s  name,  fo  far  as  that  refemblance  can  b £ 
expefted  to  appear,  which  is  not  in  Ample  narrative, 
fo  much  as  in  reflections,  and  in  the  reprefentation 
of  difcourfes.  Writings,  fo  circumflanced,  prove 
themfelves,  and  one  another,  to  be  genuine.  This 
correfpondency  is  the  more  valuable,  as  the  epiftle 
itfelf  aflerts,  in  St.  John’s  manner  indeed,  but  in 
terms  fufficiently  explicit,  the  writer’s  perfonal  know¬ 
ledge  of  Chrift’s  hiftory ;  c  That  which  was  from 
4  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
c  have  feen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked 
6  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  word 
c  of  life,  that  which  we  have  feen  and  heard,  declare 
6  we  unto  you  V  Who  would  not  defire,  who  per¬ 
ceives  not  the  value  of  an  account,  delivered  by  a 
writer  fo  well  informed  as  this  ? 


CHAR  VIII. 


Of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Refurreftion* 

rp 

JL  HE  hiftory  of  the  refurre&ion  of  Chrift 
is  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity ;  but  I  do 
not  know,  whether  the  proper  ftrength  of  this  paf- 
fage  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory,  or  wrherein  its  peculiar 
value,  as  a  head  of  evidence,  confifts,  be  generally 
underftood.  It  is  not  that,  as  a  miracle,  the  refur- 
re&ion  ought  to  be  accounted  a  more  decifive  proof 
of  fupernatural  agency  than  other  miracles  ar;e  ;  it  is 
not  that,  as  it  ftands  in  the  gofpels,  it  is  better 


*  C.  i.  v.  i.  3. 
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attefted  tfom  feme  others ;  it  is  not,  for  either _  of 
thefe  reafons,  that  more  weight  belongs  to  t  than 
to  other  miracles,  but  for  the  following,  viz.  tha t  ' 
is  completely  certain,  that  the  apoUes  of  Chnlf, 

and  the  firft  teachers  of. ChriRianity,  afferted  the  a  • 

And  this  would  have  been  certain,  if  the  four  goi- 
pels  had  been  loft,  or  never  written.  Every  piece, 
of  fcripture  recognizes  the  refurreftion.  Every  epi  - 
tie  of  every  apoftle,  every  author  contemporary  with 
the  apoftles,  of  the  age  immediately  fucceeding  tue 
apoftles,  every  writing  from  that  age  to  the  prefent, 
genuine  or  fpurious,  on  the  fide  oi  Chnfttanity  01 
aaainft  it,  concur  in  reprefenting  the  refurreftion  of 
Chrift  as  an  article  of  his  hiftory,  rece.ved  without 
doubt  or  difagreement  by  all  who  called  themfclves 
Chriftians,  as  alleged  from  the  beginning  by  the 
propagators  of  the  inftitution,  and  alleged  as  tae  cen¬ 
tre  of  their  teftimony.  Nothing,  I  apprehend,  wok  h 
a  man  does  not  himfelf  fee  or  hear,  can  be  more 
certain  to  him  than  this  point.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Chrift  role 
from  the  dead  ;  but  that  nothing  can  be  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  that  his  apoftles,  and  the  firft  teachers  or 
Chriftianity  gave  out  that  he  did  fo.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  gofpel  narrative,  a  qoeftion  may  oe 
made,  whether  the  things  related  of  Chrift,  be  the 
very  things  which  the  apoftles  and  firft  teachers 
of  the  religion  delivered  concerning  him.  And  this 
queftiou  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  evidence  we 
poffefs  of  the  genuinenefs,,  or  rather  perhaps,  ot^  the 
antiquity,  credit,  and  reception  of  the  books.  Upon 
the  fuhjeft  of  the  refurreftion  no  fuch  dtfcufuon  is 
neceffary,  becaufe  no  fuch  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  only  points,  which  can  enter  into  our  confidei- 
ation,  are,  whether  the  apoftles  knowingly  publilh- 
ed  a  fa  lie  hood,  or  whether  they  were  themfelv.es 

.  y  „  Aprpived  : 
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deceived  ;  whether  either  of  thefe  fuppofitions  be 
poiTible.  The  firfl,  I  think,  is  pretty  generally 
given  up.  The  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  men  ;  the  extreme  unlikelihood  that  fuch  men 
lb  on  Id  engage  in  fuch  a  meafure  as  a  fcheme ;  their 
perfonal  toils  and  dangers  and  fufferings  in  the  caufe  ; 
their  appropriation  of  their  whole  time  to  the  objeft  ; 
the  warm  and  feemingly  unaffe&ed  zeal  and  earneft- 
nefs  with  which  they  profefs  their  fmcerity,  exempt 
their  memory  from  the  fufpicion  of  impoflure.  The 
iolution  more  deferving  of  notice,  is  that  which 
wmulJ  refolve  the  conduft  of  the  apoftles  into  enthu- 
Jlafm;  which  wrou!d  clafs  the  evidence  of  ChrifTs 
refurreclton  with  the  numerous  (lories  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  of  the  apparitions  of  dead  men.  There  are  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  narrative,  as  it  is  preferved  in  our 
hiltories,  which  deflroy  this  companion  entirely.  It 
was  not  one  perfon,  but  many,  who  faw  him  ;  they 
faw  him  not  only  feparately,  but  together,  not  only 
by  night,  but  by  day,  not  at  a  dillance,  but  near, 
not  once,  but  feveral  times ;  they  not  only  faw  him, 
but  touched  him,  converfed  with  him,  eat  with  him, 
examined  his  perfon  to  fatisfy  their  doubts.  Thefe 
particulars  are  decifive :  but  they  hand,  I  do  admit, 
upon  the  credit  of  our  records.  I  wrould  anfwer, 
therefore,  the  insinuation  of  enthufiafm,  by  a  circum- 
{lance  which  arifes  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  the  reality  of  which  muft  be  confeffed  by  all, 
who  allow,  what  I  believe'  is  not  denied,  that  the 
fefurre&ion  of  Chrift,  whether  true  or  falfe,  was 
afferted  by  his  difciples  from  the  beginning  ;  and 
that  circumftance  is  the  non-produ61ion  of  the  dead 
body.  It  is  related  in  the  hiilory,  what  indeed  the 
{lory  of  the  refurreflion  neceffarily  implies,  that  the 
corpfe  was  miffing  out  of  the  fepulchre  ;  it  is  related 
aifo  in  the  hiftory,  that  the  Jews  reported  that  the 
'  followers 
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followers  of  Chrift  had  fto]en  it  away*.  And  this 
account,  though  loaded  with  great  improbabilities, 
fuch  as  the  firaation  of  the  difciples,  their  Je^s  . 
their  own  fafety  at  the  time,  the  unlikelihood  of  them 
expefting  to  Wed,  the  difficulty  of  aM  fuccefs-j , 
and  the  inevitable  confequence  of  deteftion  and 
failure,  was,  neverthclefs,  the  mod  credible  acco 
that  could  be  given  of  the  matter.  But  it  proceeds 
entirely  upon  the  fuppofition  of  fraud,  as.  a 
objections  did.  What  account  can  be  given  °f  he 
body ,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  enthufiafm  ?  It  k  .  m - 
poffible  our  Lord’s  followers  could  be.ieve  that 
was  rifen  from  the  dead,  if  his  corpfe  was  ly.ng  be¬ 
fore  them.  No  enthufiafm  ever  reached  to  luch  a 
pitch  of  extravagancy  as  that-,  a  fpirk  may  be  an 
illufion,  a  body  is  a  real  thing;  an  object  of  Ln  e, 
in  which  there  can  be  no  miftak-e.  All  accounts  o 
fpeclres  leave  the  body  in  the  grave.  And,  although 
the  body  of  Chrift  might  be  removed  by  fraiu,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  fraud,  yet,  without  any  fuch  in¬ 
tention,  and  by  fincere  but  deluded  men,  which  is 
the  reprefentation  of  the  apoftohe  charaAer  we  are 

*  «  And  this  faying,’  St.  Matthew  writes,  Os  commonly 

«  reDorted  amongft  the  Jews  until  this  day.’  (xxvw.  ij;)  1  h 

evaneelift  may  be  thought  good  authority  as  to  this  point,  eve 
by  thofe  who  do  not  admit  his  evidence  in  every  other  point , 
and  this  point  is  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  body  was  miffing. 

It  hasalfo  been  rightly,  I  think,  obferved  by  Dr  lownfend 
ID  if.  upon  the  Refur.  p.  126.),  that  the  ftory  of  the  guards 
carried  colhifion  upon  the  face  of  it ‘  His  difciples  came  by 
‘  nio-ht,  and  ftble  him  away,  while  we  flept.  Men  in  their 
circumftances  would  not  have  made  fuch  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  negligence,  v.  ithout  previous  aflurances  ol  protection 

and  impunity.  . 

+  ‘  Efpecially  at  the  full moon,  the  city  fuil  of  people,  many 

«  probably  palling  the  whole  night,  as  Jefus  and  his  di  eip  e  > 
1  had  done,  in  the  open  air,  the  fepulchre  fo  near  the  city  as 
t  to  be  now  inclofed  within  the  walls.5  PriefUey  on  the  Kelm- 

V>  M-' 
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now  examining,  no  fuch  attempt  could  be  made. 
I  he  prefence  and  the  abfence  of  the  dead  body  are 
alike  inconfiffent  with  the  hypothecs  of  enthufiafm  ; 
for  if  prefen t,  it  muff  have  cured  their  enthufiafm 
at  once  j  if  abfent,  fraud,  not  enthufiafm,  muff  have 
carried  it  away. 

But  further,  if  we  admit  upon  the  concurrent 
teffimony  of  all  the  hiffories,  fo  much  of  the  account 
<ts  (fates  that  the  religion  of  Jefus  was  fet  up  at  Jeru- 
falem,  and  fet  up  with  averting,  in  the  very  place  in 
which  he  had  been  buried,  and  a  few  days  after  he 
had  been  buried,  his  refurrcction  out  of  the  grave, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  his  body  could  have  been  found, 
the  Jews  would  have  produced  it,  as  the  fhorteff 
and  completed  anfwer  poffible  to  the  whole  ftory. 
i  he  attempt  of  the  apoffles  could  not  have  furvived 
this  refutation  a  moment.  If  we  alfo  admit,  upon 
the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  that  the  Jews  were 
advertifed  of  the  expe£fation  of  Chrift’s  followers,, 
and  that  they  had  taken  due  precaution  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  notice,  and  that  the  body  was  in 
marked  and  public  cuffody,  the  obfervation  receives 
more  force  (fill.  For  notwithffanding  their  precau¬ 
tion.  and  although  thus  prepared  and  forewarned  ; 
when  the  ftory  of  the  refurre£fion  came  forth,  as  it 
immediately  did  ;  when  it  was  publicly  afferted  by 
his  difciples,  and  made  the  ground  and  bafis  of  their 
preaching  in  his  name,  and  collefting  followers  to 
his  religion,  the  Jews  had  not  the  body  to  produce  : 
but  were  obliged  to  meet  the  teffimony  of  the  apof- 
tles  by  an  anfwer,  not  containing  indeed  any  impof- 
fibility  in  itfelf,  but  abfolutely  inconfiffent  with  the 
fuppofition  of  their  integrity  ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
inconfiffent  with  the  fuppofition  which  would  refolve 
their  conduft  into  enthufiafm. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

The  Propagation  of  Cbriftianity* 

•  .  ,  _  '  •  ...  .  ’Hr  ■  * 

In  this  argument,  the  firft  confideration 
is  the  fact }  in  what  degree,  within  what  time,  an 
to  what  extent,  Chriftianity  a&ually  was  propa- 

SatThe  accounts  of  the  matter,  which  can  be  collec¬ 
ted  from  our  books,  are  as  follow:— A  few  days 
after  Chrift’s  difappearance  out  of  the  world,  we  hnd 
an  affembly  of  difciples  at  Jerutalem,^  to  thenumber 
of  ‘  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  \  wluch  _ 
dred  and  twenty  were,  probably,  a  little  a  Oration 
of  believers,  met  together,  not  mere  y  as  •  •  • 

in  Chrift,  but  as  perfonally  conne&ed  with  theapol- 
tles,  and  with  one  another.  Whatever  was  t  e 
number  of  believers  then  in  Jerufalem,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  be  furprifed  that  fo  fmall  a  company  lhou  c 
affemble ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  the  fo)low^® 
of  Chrift  were  yet  formed  into  a  focietv,  that  the 
fociety  was  reduced  into  any  order,  that  it  was  at 
this  time  even  underftood  that  a  new  religion  (in  the 
fenfe  which  that  term  conveys  to  us)  was  to  be  let 
up  in  the  world,  or  how  the  profeffors  of  that  reli¬ 
gion  were  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  death  of  Chrift  had  left,  we  may  fop- 
pofe,  the  generality  of  his  difciples  in  great  dou  t, 
both  as  to  what  they  were  to  do,  and  concerning 
what  was  to  follow. 


This 


*  A<5ts  i-  J. 
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This  meeting  was  held,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
a  few  days  after  Chrift’s  afcenfion  ;  for  ten  days 
after  that  event  was  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  when,  as 
our  hiftory  relates  *,  upon  a  fignal  difplay  of  divine 
agency  attending  the  perfons  of  the  apofUes,  there 
were  added  to  the  fociety  c<  about  three  thoufand 
^foulsf.  But  here,  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken, 
that  thefe  three  thoufand  were  all  converted  by  this 
fingle  miracle ;  but  rather  that  many  who  were  be- 
lore  believers  in  Chrift,  became  now  profeffors  of 
Chriftianiry ;  that  is  to  fay,  when  they  found  that  a 
religion  was  to  be  eftablifhed,  a  fociety  formed  and 
fet  up  in  the  name  of  Chrift,  governed  by  his  laws, 
avowing  their  belief  in  his  million,  united  amongft 
themfelves  and  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  world 
by  vifible  diftinftions,  in  purfuance  of  their  former 
conviction,  and  by  virtue  of  what  they  had  heard 
and  feen  and  known  of  Chrift’s  hiftory,  they  pub- 
.  Iicly  became'  members  of  it. 

We  read  in  the  fourth  J  chapter  of  the  ACls,  that 
foon  after  this,  c  the  number  of  the  men/  /.  e.  of 
the  fociety  openly  profeffing  their  belief  in  Chrift, 
c  was  about  five  thoufand/  So  that  here  is  an  in- 
creafe  of  two  thoufand  within  a  very  ihort  time. 
And  it  is  probable  that  there  were  many,  both  now 
and  afterwards,  who,  although  they  believed  in 
Chrift,  did  not  think  it  necelfary  to  join  themfelves 
to  this  fociety  ;  or  who  waited  to  fee  what  was  likely 
to  become  of  it.  Gamaliel  whofe  advice  to  the 
Jewifti  council  is  recorded,  Afts  iv.  34,  appears  to 
have  been  of  this  defcription  ;  perhaps  Nicodemus, 
and  perhaps  alfo  jofeph  of  Arimathea.  This  clafs 
of  men,  their  character  and  their  rank,  are  likewife 
pointed  out  by  St.  John,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
his  gofpcl,  c  neverthelefs  among  the  chief  rulers  alfo 


Afts  ii.  j  * 


f  lb.  ii  41. 
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<  manv  believed  on  him  ;  but  becaufe  of  the  Phari- 
‘  fccs7they  did  not  confefs  him,  left  they  fhould  e 
‘  put  out  of  the  fynagogue  :  for fthcy  loved  the :  prafe 

«  of  men- more  than  the  praife  of  God-1?'fonS  ^ 
ns  thefe,  might  admit  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  without 
being  immediately  convinced  that  they  were  under, 
obligation  to  make  a  public  profeifion  of  Christianity, 
at  the  rifle  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  m  life,  and 

even  of  life  itfelf*.  .  .  ,  . 

•  Chriftianity,  however,  proceeded  to  mcreafe  in 

Terufalem  by  a  progrefs  equally  rapid  with  its :  tr 
fuccefs ;  for,  in  the  next  f  chapter  of  our  h.itory, 
we  read  that  ‘  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the 
‘  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.  .  And 
this  enlargement  of  the  new  fociety  appears  in  the 
firft  verfe  of  the  fucceeding  chapter,  wherein  we  are 
told,  that,  *  when  the  number  of  the  difciples  was 
multiplied*  there  arofe  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians 

*  <  Befides  thofe  who  profeffed,  and  thofe  who  rejefted  and  op- 
«  nofed  Chriftianity,  there  were,  in  all  probability,  multitudes 
.  between  both,  neither  perfeft  Chrittians,  nor  yet  unbelievers. 

•  'j’bey  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  gofpel,  but  worldly 
‘  confiderations  made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were 
«  many  circumftances  which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Chnfti. 

<  anity  was  a  divine  revelation,  but  there  were  many  mconve- 

<  niences  which  attended  the  open  profeffion  of  it ;  and  they 
«  could  not  find  in  themfelves  courage  enough  to  bear  them,  to 

•  difoblige  their  friends  and  family,  to  rum  their  fortunes,  to 
«  lofe  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for  thefa.ce 

<  0f  the  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope, 
‘  that  if  they  endeavoured  to  obferve  the  great  precepts  ol 

<  morality,  which  Chrift  had  reprefented  as  the  principal  part, 
‘  the  fum  and  fub fiance  of  religion ;  if  they  thought  honourably 
«  0f  the  gofpel,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Cnriftians,  it 

,  ‘  they  did  them  all  the  fervices  that  they  could  fafely  perform, 
’  t  they  were  willing  to  hope  that  Cod  would  accept  this,  an 

<  that  he  would  excufe  and  forgive  the  reft.’  Jortin  s  Di .  on 
jhe  Chrift.  Rel.  p.  91.  ed.  4. 

|  Ibid  v.  14. 
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againft  the  Hebrews  becaufe  their  widows  were 
neg!e$ed*.5  and,  afterwards  in  the  fame  chapter, 
it  is  declared  exprefsly,  that  6  the  number  of  the 

*  difciples  multiplied  in  Jerufalem  greatly,  and  that 

c  a  great  company  of  the  priefts  were  obedient  to 

*  the  faith.5 

Ihis  I  call  the  firft  period  in  the  propagation  of 
Chriftianity.  It  commences  with  the  afcenfion  of 
Chrift ;  and  extends,  as  may  be  collefted  from  inci¬ 
dental  notes  of  timej,  to  fomething  more  than  one 
year  after  that  event.  During  which  term  the 
preaching  of  Chriftianity,  fo  far  as  our  documents 
inform  us,  was  confined  to  the  fingle  city  of  Jeru¬ 
falem.  And  how  did  it  fucceed  there  ?  The  firft: 
aflembly  which  we  meet  with  of  Chrift’s  difciples, 
and  that  a  few  days  after  his  removal  from  the 
world,  confided  of  4  one  hundred  and  twenty.5 — 
About  a  week  alter  this  4  three  thoufand  were  added5 
in  one  day ;  and  the  number  of  Chriftians,  publicly 
baptized,  and  publicly  aflbciating  together,  were 
very  foon  increased  to  4  five  thoufand.5  4  Multitudes 
4  both  of  men  and  women  continued  to  be  added  ;5 
4  difciples  multiplied  greatly,5  and  4  many  of  the 
4  Jewifti  priefthood,  as  well  as  others,  became  obe- 
4  dient  to  the  faith  ;5  and  this  within  a  fpace  of  lefs 
than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
ftitution. 

By  reafon  of  a  perfecution  railed  againft  the 
church  at  Jerufalem,  the  converts  were  driven  from 
that  city,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judea  and  Samaria*.  Wherever  they  came,  they 
brought  their  religion  with  them  ;  for  our  hiftiorian 

*  A£ts  vi„  i. 

f  Vide  Pearfon’s  Antiq.  1.  xviii.  c.  7.  Benfon’s  Hift  of  Chrift. 
book  i.  p.  148. 

J  Ibid  viii.  1. 
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informs  us*,  that  ‘  they,  that  were  Mattered  abroad 
‘  went  every  where  preaching  the  word.  I  he 
efxeft  of  this  preaching  comes  afterwards  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  where  the  hiftorian  is  led,  m  the  courfc  of 
his  narrative,  to  obferve,  that  then ,  (r.  e.  about 
three  years  f  pofterior  to  this)  *  the  churches  had 
«  reft  throughout  all  Judea,  and  Galilee  and  Samaria, 

‘  and  were  edified,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
t  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  wer 
«  multiplied.’  This  was  the  work  of  the  fecond  pe¬ 
riod,  which  comprifes  about  four  years. 

Hitherto  the  preaching  of  the  gofpel  had  been 
confined  to  Jews,  to  Jewifh  profelytes  and  to  Sa- 
maritans.  And  I  cannot  forbear  from  femng  down, 
in  this  dace,  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Bryant  s  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  well  founded  1  he 
lews  (till  remain,  but  how  feldom  is  it  that  we  can 
make  a  Angle  profelyte  ?  There  is  reafon  to  think, 
‘  that  there  were  more  converted  by  the  apoftles  in 
«  on,e  day,  than  have  fince  been  won  over  in  the  lalt 

6  thoufand  years 


1 1 U  1. c*lJ i vl  j  vUi  w  4*  *  ® 

It  was  not  yet  known  to  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  propofe  the  religion  to  mankind 
It  large.  That  ‘  myftery,'  as  St.  Paul  calls  it  S, 
and  as  it  then  was,  was  revealed  to  Peter  by  an 
efpecial  miracle.  It  appears  to  have  been  f|  about 
feven  years  after  Chrift’s  afeenfion,  that  the  gofpel 
was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  of  Cefaiea.  A  year 
after  this,  a  great  multitude  of  Gentiles  were  con¬ 
verted  at  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  expreffions  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  hiftorian  are  thefe-—4  a  great  number 
‘  believed,  and  turned  to  the  Lord  ;*  ‘  much  people 
‘  was  added  unto  the  Lord  ‘  the  apoftles  Barnabas 

#  Verfe  4.  *j*  Benfon,  B.  I.  p.  207* 

+  Bryant  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriitian  Religion,  p.  1 12# 

£  Eph.  ill.  3 — 6.  ||  Benfon,  B.  II.  p.  236. 
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‘  and  Paul  taught  much  people*.’  Upon  Herod’s 
death,  which  happened  in  the  next  yearf,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  £  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied  +.* 
X  hree  years  from  this  time,  upon  the  preaching  of 
Paul  at  Iconium,  the  metropolis  of  Lycaonia,  ‘  a 
‘  great  multitude  both  of  Jews  and  Greeks  believ- 
‘  cd§  j’  and  afterwards,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very 
progrefs,  he  is  reprefented  as  ‘  making  many  difci- 
‘  Plcs’  at  Derbe,  a  principal  city  in  the  fame  diftrift. 
Three  years  ||  after  this,  which  brings  us  to  fxteen 
after  the  3fcenfion,  the  apofiles  wrote  a  public  letter 
from  Jerufalem  to  the  Gentile  converts  in  Antioch, 
oyria,  and  Cilicia,  with  which  letter  Paul  travelled 
through  thefe  countries,  and  found  the  churches 
eftablilhed  in  the  faith,  and  increafing  in  number 
c  daily  f.’  From  Afia  the  apoflle  proceeded  into 
Greece,  where  foon  after  his  arrival  in  IVlacedonia, 
we  find  him  at  Thefialonica ;  in  which  city  c  fome* 
‘  of  Jews  believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a 

*  great  multitude**.’  We  meet  alfo  here  with  an  ac¬ 
cidental  hint  of  the  general  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
million,  in  the  exclamation  of  the  tumultuous  Jews 
of  Thefialonica,  ‘  that  they,  who  had  turned'  the 

*  world  upfide  down,  were  come  thither  alfojf.’ 
At  Berea,  the  next  city  at  which  St.  Paul  arrives,  the 
liifiorian,  who  was  prefent,  informs  us  that  *  many 
‘  of  the  Jews  believed  JJ.’  The  next  year  and  half 
of  St.  Paul’s  minifiry  was  fpent  at  Corinth.  Of  his 
fuccefs  in  that  city  we  receive  the  following  intima¬ 
tions  :  ‘  that  many  of  the  Corinthians  believed  and 
‘  were  baptized,’  and  ‘  that  it  was  revealed  to  the 
‘  apoftle  by  Chrifi,  that  he  had  much  people  in  that 


*  A&i  xi.  2  I,  24,  26. 
£  xii.  24. 


f  Benfon,  B.  II.  p.  2S9. 
6  lb.  xiv.  1. 

(!  Benfon’s  Hid.  Chrift,  B.  III.  p.  co 


&  ifc 


xru.  a. 

£ 
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<  citv  *  >  Within  lefs  than  a  year  after  his  departure 
from  Corinth,  and  twenty-five  J  years  after  the 
afeenfion,  St.  Paul  fixed  his  ftation  at  Ephefus  for 
the  fpace  of  two  years  I  and  fomethmg  more :  1  ne 

eifea  of  his  minifiry  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood, 
drew  from  the  hiftorian  a  reMion  ‘  how  tmghuly 
‘  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed §.  And  at 
the  condufion  of  this  period,  we  find  Demetrius  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  who  were  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
yrefs  of  the  religion,  complaining,  that  not  only 
‘  at  Ephefus,  but  alfo  throughout  all  Afia  Q.  e.  the 
‘  province  of  Lydia,  and  the  country  adjoining  to 
‘  Ephefus)  this  Paul  hath  perfuuded  and  turned 
‘  away  much  people  | .’  Betide  thefe  accounts, 
there  occur,  incidentally,  mention  of  converts  at 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  Philippi.  .  •  r 

This  is  the  third  period  in  the  propagation  ot 

Chriftianity,  fetting  olf  in  the  feventh  year  after  the 
afeenfion,  and  ending  at  the  twenty-eighth.  Now, 
lay  thefe  three  periods  together,  and  obferve  how 
the  progrefs  of  the  religion  by  thefe  accounts  is  re- 
prefented.  The  inflitution,  which  probably  began 
only  after  its  author’s  removal  from  the  world,  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  thirty  years,  had  fpread  itfelf  thiough- 
out  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  almoft  all  the  nu- 
numerous  diftrifts  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  through  Greece, 
and  the  iflands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  fea  coalt  of 
Africa,  and  had  extended  itfelf  to  Rome,  and  into 
Italy.  At  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephefus, 
Corinth,  Theffalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe, 
Antioch  in  Pifidia,  at  Lydda,  Saron,  the  number 
of  converts  is  intimated  by  the  expieffions  a  gi^an 
‘  number,’  ‘  great  multitudes,  ‘  much  people. 


*  Acts  xviii.  8- — IO. 
t  Ads  xix.  lo. 


f  Benfon,  B,  III.  p.  160* 

§  lb.  xix.  20.  !|  lb.  v.  2 6. 
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Converts  are  mentioned,  without  any  deugnation  of 
them  number*,  at  Tyre,  Cefarea,  froas,  Athens, 
JLhilippi,  Lylira,  Damafcus.  During  ali  this  time, 
Jerufalem  continued  not  only  the  centre  of  the  mif- 
jiion,  but  a  principal  feat  of  the  religion  \  for  when 
St.  Paui  returned  thither,  at  the  con  elution  of  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  confidering  the  accounts, 
the  other  apoftles  pointed  out  to  him,  as  a  reafon 
for  his  compliance  with  their  advice,  c  how  many 
thoufands  (myriads,  ten  thoulands)  there  were  in 
*  that  city  who  believed  f.9 

Upon  this  abftraft,  and  the  writing  from  which 
it  is  drawn,  the  following  obfervations  feem  material 
to  be  made : 

I.  1  hat  the  account  comes  from  a  perfon  who 
was  himfelf  concerned  in  a  portion  of  what  he  re¬ 
lates,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  whole  of  it ; 
who  vifited  Jerufalem,  and  frequented  the  fociety  of 
thofe  who  had  afted,  and  were  afting,  the  chie? 
parts  in  the  tranfaftion.  I  lay  down  this  point  po¬ 
sitively  ;  for  had  the  ancient  atteftations  to  this  valu¬ 
able  record  been  lefs  fatisfaftory  than  they  are,  the 
tinaffeftednefs  and  hmplicity  with  which  the  author 
notices  his  prefence  upon  certain  occafions,  and  the 
entire  abfence  of  art  and  defign  from  thefe  notices, 
would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  perfuade  tny  mind, 

b  *  Confidei  ing  the  extreme  concifenefs  of  many  parts  of  the 
hiflory,  the  fllence  about  the  numbers  of  converts  is  no  proof  of 
their  paucity  ;  for  at  Philippi,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
the  number,  yet  St.  Paul  add  relied  an  epiflle  to  that  church.  The 
churches  of  Galatia,  and  the  affairs  of  thofe  churches,  were  con- 
fid  er  able  enough  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  another  letter,  and  of  much 
of  St.  Paul’s  folicitude,  yet  no  account  is  preferred  in  the  hiflory 
of  his  fuccefs,  or  even  of  his  preaching,  in  that  country,  except 
the  flight  notice  which  thefe  words  convey : — c  when  they  had 
‘  gone  throughout  Phrygia,  and  the  region  cf  Galatia,  they 
f  effayed  to  go  into  Bitbynhf  xvi.  6. 
f  Adis  xfi.  20.  ; 
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that  whoever  he  was,  he  aftually  lived  in  the  times, 
and  occupied  the  fituation,  in  which  he  represents 
himfelf  to  be.  When  I  fay  ‘  whoever  he  was,  1 
do  not  mean  to  call  a  doubt  upon  the  name,  to 
which  antiquity  hath  afcribed  the  Afls  of  the  Apol- 
tles,  (for  there  is  no  caufe,  that  l  am  acquainted 
with,  for  queftioning  it)  but  to  obferve,  that  in  fuch 
a  cafe  as  this,  the  time  and  fituation  of  the  author, 
is  of  more  importance  than  his  name  ;  and  that  thefe 
appear  from  the  work  itfelf,  and  in  the  molt  unfuf- 

.picioms  form.  . 

II.  That  this  account  is  a  very  incomplete  account 

of  the  preaching  and  propagation  of  Chriftianity  ;  I 
mean,  that,  if  what  we  read  in  the  hiftory  be  true , 
much  more  than  what  the  hiftory  contains  mult  be 
true  alfo.  For,  although  the  narrative  from  which 
our  information  is  derived  has  been  entitled  the  ASs 
of  the  Apoftles,  it  is  in  faft  a  hiftory  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  only  during  a  fhort  time  of  their  continuing 
together  at  Jerufalem ;  and  even  of  this  period  the 
account  is  very  concife.  The  work  afterwards  con- 
fids  of  a  few  important  paflages  of  Peter’s  miniftry, 
of  the  fpeech  and  death  of  Stephen,  of  the  pleach¬ 
ing  of  Philip  the  deacon  •,  and  the  fequel  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  that  is,  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is  taken  up 
with  the  converfion,  the  travels,  the  difeourfes  and 
hiftory,  of  the  new  apoftle  Paul,  in  which  hiftory 
alfo  large  portions  of  time  are  often  paffed  over  with 
very  fcanty  notice. 

III.  That  the  account,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  is  for 
this  very  reafon  more  credible.  Had  it  been  the 
author’s  defign  to  have  difplayed  the  early  progrefs 
of  Chriftianity,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  collec¬ 
ted,  or,  at  lead,  have  fet  forth,  accounts  of  the 
preaching  of  the  reft  of  the  apoftles,  who  cannot, 
without  extreme  improbability,  be  fuppefed  to  have 
remained  filent  and  inaffive,  or  not  to  have  met  with 

a  lliare. 
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a  fliare  of  that  fuccefs  which  attended  their  Co!* 
leagues.  1  o  which  may  be  added,  as  an  obfervatioa 
of  the  fame  kind  : 

IV.  That  the  intimations  of  the  number  of  con¬ 
verts,  and  of  the  fuccefs  oi  the  preaching  of  the 
apoftles,  come  out  for  the  mod  part  incidentally ; 
are  drawn  from  the  hiftorian  by  tile  occalion  ;  fuch 
as  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  converts  ;  the  reft 
from  perfection  ;  Herod's  death,  the  fending  of 
Barnabas  to  Antioch  ;  and  Barnabas  calling  Paul  to 
his  affiftance  ;  Paul  coming  to  a  place  and  finding 
there  difciples ;  the  clamour  of  the  Jews ;  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  artificers  interefted  in  the  fupport  of  the 
popular  religion  ;  the  reafon  affigned  to  induce  Paul 
to  give  fatisfaftion  to  the  Chriftians  of  Jerufalem. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  occafions,  it  is  probable 
that  no  notice  whatever  would  have  been  taken  of 
the  number  of  converts,  in  feveral  of  the  palfages  in 
which  that  notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to 
remove  the  fufpicion  of  any  defign  to  exaggerate  or 
deceive. 

Parallel  testimonies  with  the  hiftory,  are 
the  le  vers  which  have  comedown  to  us  of  St.  Paul, 
and  of  the  other  apoftles.  Thofe  of  St.  Paul  are 
addreffed  to  the  churches  of  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thef- 
falonica,  the  church  of  Galatia,  and,  if  the  inferip- 
tion  be  right,  of  Ephefus,  his  miniftry  at  all  which 
places  is  recorded  in  the  hiftory ;  to  the  church  of 
Colcffe,  or  rather  to  the  churches  of  ColofTe  and 
Laodicea  jointly,  which  he  had  not  then  vifited. 
They  recognize  by  reference  the  churches  of  Judcea, 
the  churches  of  Afu,  and  4  all  the  churches  of  the 
4  Gentiles*.'  In  the  epiftlef  to  the  Romans,  the 
author  is  led  to  deliver  a  remarkable  declaration, 
concerning  the  extent  cf  his  preaching,  its  efficacy. 


*  i  ThefT.  ii-  14.  Rom,  xvi.  4 — 16. 


f  xv.  18,  19. 
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and  the  caufe  to  which  he  afcribcs  it.  '  .o  make 
‘  the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed,  through 
‘  mighty  figns  and  wonders,  by  the  power  ot  the 
<  fpirit  of  God,  fo  that,  front  Jerulalem,  and  round 
‘  about  lllyricum,  I  have  fully  preached  the  gofpel 
«  of  Chrift.’  In  the  epiflle  to  the  Goloinans  ,  we 
find  an  oblique,  but  very  ftrong  fignificatton  of  the 
then  general  hate  of  the  Chriftian  million,  at  lead  as 
it  appeared  to  St.  Paul :  ‘  If  ye  continue  in  the  faith, 
«  grounded  and  fettled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from 
«  the  hope  of  the  gofpel,  which  ye  have  heard,  and 
‘  which  was  preached  to  every  creature  which 
‘  under  heaven-;  which  gofpel,  he  had  reminded 
them  near  the  beginning  f  of  his  letter  ‘was  pie  enc 
«  with  them  as  it  was  in  all  the  world.  1  he  ex- 
oreffions  are  hyperbolical  ;  but  they  are  hyperboles 
which  could  only  be  ufed  by  a  writer  who  enter¬ 
tained  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  fubjeft  1  he  firft  epitbe 
Gf  Peter  accofts  the  chrifttans  difperfed  thioi  g  ‘out 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Alia  and  Bythyma. 


IT  comes  next  to  be  confidered,  how'  far  thefe 
a  Junta  are  confirmed,  or  followed  up  by  other 

1  d  C  0  0  C 

Tacitus,  in  delivering  a  relation,  which  has  already 
been  laid  before  the  reader,  ot  the  fire  which  hap. 
pened  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero,  which 
coincides  with  the  thirtieth  year  after  Chi lft  s  afeer- 
fion,  afferts,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  fupprei. 
the  rumours  of  having  been  himfelf  the  author  o 
The  mifehief,  procured  the  Chriftians  to  be  accu  et . 
Of  which  Chriftians,  thus  brought  into  lus  narrative. 


%■ 
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the  following  is  fo  much  of  the  hiftorian’s  account7 
as  belongs  to  our  prefect  purpofc  :  c  They  had  their 
6  denomination  from  Chriftus,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
6  1  ioerius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the 
procurator  Pontius  Pilate.  This  pernicious  fuper- 
Itirion,  though  checked  for  a  while,  broke  out 
c  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judaea,  but  reached 
the  city  a!fo.  At  firft  they  only  were  apprehended, 

‘  who  confeffed  themfelves  of  that  feft ;  afterwards 
c  a  vqfi  multitude  were  difcovered  by  them/  This 
tdtimony  to  the  early  propagation  of  Chriftianity  is 
extremely  material.  It  is  from  an  hsftorian  of  great 
reputation,  living  near  the  time,  from  a  ftranger  and 
an  enemy  to  the  religion;  and  it  joins  immediately 
with  the  period  through  which  the  fcripture  ac¬ 
counts  extend.  It  eftabliflies  thefe  points,  that  the 
religion  began  at  jerufaltm,  that  it  fpread  through¬ 
out  judea,  that  it  had  reached  Rome,  and  not  only 
fo,  but  that  it  had  there  obtained  a  great  number  of 
converts.  This  was  about  fix  years  after  the  time 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  and 
fomething  more  than  two  years  after  he  arrived  there 
himfelf.  The  converts  to  the  religion  were  then  fo 
numerous  at  Rome,  that  of  thofe  who  were  betrayed 
by  the  information  of  the  perfons  firft  profecuted,  a 
great  multitude  (muhitudo  ingens)  were  difcovered 
and  feized. 

It  feems  probable,  that  the  temporary  check  which 
Tacitus  reprefents  Chriftianity  to  have  received  (re- 
preffa  in  praefens)  referred  to  the  perfecution  at  je- 
rufalem,  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen  ( A6ts 
viii.)  ;  and  which,  by  difperfing  the  converts,  caufed 
the  inflitntion,  in  feme  meafure,  to  difappear.  Its 
fecond  eruption  at  the  fame  place,  and  within  a  fhort 
time,  has  much  in  it  of  the  chara&er  of  truth.  It 
was  the  firmnefs  and  perfeverance  of  men  who  knew 
what  they  relied  upon. 
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Next  in  order  of  time,  and  perhaps  fuperior  in 
importance,  is  the  teftiroony  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
plinv  was  the  Roman  governor  of  1  ontus  and  Biti.y- 
nia,  two  confiderable  diftrifts  in  the  northern  parr  ot 
4fia  Minor.  The  fituation  in  which  he  found  his 
province,  led  him  to  apply  to  the  emperor  (Trajan) 
for  his  direction,  as  to  the  conduit  he  was  to  hold 
towards  the  Chriftians.  The  letter,  in  which  this 
application  is  contained,  was  written  not  quite  eig  lty 
years  after  Chrift’s  afcenfion.  The  prefid  ent,  m  tnis 
letter  Rates  the  meafures  he  had  already  punned, 
and  then  adds,  as  his  reafon  for  referring  M  the  em¬ 
peror’s  counfel  and  authority,  the  following  woros : 
i_‘  Sufpending  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  re- 
*  courfe  to  you  for  advice  ;  for  it  has  appeared  to 
‘  me  a  matter  highly  deferving  confiderat-ion,  elpe- 
‘  chilly  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of  perfons 
‘  who  are  in  danger  of  fullering :  for  many  of  all 
4  apes,  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  fexes  hkewiie, 

4  are  accufed,  and  will  be  acc tiled.  Nor  ha.-*  the 
4  contagion  of  this  fuperftition  feized  cities  only,  but 
4  the  lefs  towns  alfo  and  the  open  country.  Nevci- 
4  thelefs  it  feemed  to  me  that  it  may  be  reftrained 
4  and  corrected,  It  is  certain  that  tne  temples,  wnich 
<  were  aimoft  forfaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented  ; 

4  and  the  facred  folemnities,  after  along  interuuffion, 
6  are  revived.  Victims,  likewife,  are  every  where 
4  (paffim)  bought  up:  whereas,  for  fome  time,  there 
4  were  few  to  purchafe  them.  Whence  it  is  eafy  to 
4  imagine,  what  numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed, 
4  if  pardon  were  granted  to  thofe  that  Aval!  repent  V 
It  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  paifage  of  Puny  s 
letter,  here  quoted,  proves  not  only  that  the  Chril- 
tians  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  were  now  numerous, 
but  that  they  had  fubfifted  there  for  fome  ccnhdera- 
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blc  time.  4  It  is  certain  (he  fays)  that  the  temples* 
which  were  almoft  forfaken,  (plainly  afcribing  this 
4  defertion  of  the  popular  worfhip  to  the  prevalency 
of  Chriftianity)  begin  to  be  more  frequented  ;  and 
4  the  facred  folemnities,  after  a  long  intermiffion,  are 
4  revived.5  I  here  are  alio  two  claufes  in  the  former 
part  of  the  letter  which  indicate  the  fame  thing  ;  one, 
in  which  he  declares,  that  he  had  4  never  been  ore- 
4  font  at  any  trials  of  Chriilians,  and  therefore  knew 
4  not  what  was  the  ufual  fubjeH  of  enquiry  and  pu- 
4  mfhment,  or  how  far  either  was  wont  to  be  urged:5 
the  iecond  claufe  is  the  following  ;  4  others  were 
*  named  by  an  informer,  who,  at  firft  confeffed 
4  themfelvcs  Chriilians,  and  afterwards  denier  it; 

4  the  reft  faid,  they  had  been  Chriftians,  fome  three 
4  years  ago,  fome  longer,  and  feme  above  twenty 
4  years.5  It  is  alfo  apparent  that  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the 
Chriilians  as  a  defeription  of  men  well  known  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  writes.  His  fir  ft  fentence  con- 
cerning  them  is,  4  I  have  never  been  prefent  at  the 
4  r rials  of  Chrift  ians/  This  mention  of  the  name 
of  Chriftians,  without  any  preparatory  explanation,- 
fhows  that  it  was  a  term  familiar  both  to  the  writer 
qf  the  letter,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addref- 
ft  d.  Had  it  not  been  fo,  Pliny  would  naturally  have 
begun  his  letter  by  informing  the  emperor,  that  he 
had  met  with  a  certain  let  of  men  in  the  province 
called  Chriftians. 

Here  then  is  a  very  fignal  evidence  of  the  progrefs 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  a  ftiort  fpace.  It  was 
not  fon rlc ore  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus, 
when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter  ;  nor  feventy  years  lince 
the  apoftles  of  Jefus  began  to  mention  his  name  to 
the  Gentile  world.  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Judea,  the  centre  from  which 
the  religion  fpread  ;  yet  in  thefe  provinces  Chrifti¬ 
anity  had  long,  lublifted,  and  Chriftians  were  now  in 
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fach  numbers,  as  to  lead  the  Roman  governor  to 
report  to  the  emperor,  that  they  were  found,  not 
only  in  cities,  but  in  villages  and  in  open  countries; 
of  all  ages,  of  every  rank  and  condition  ;  that  they 
abounded  fo  much,  as  to  have  produced  a  viiible 
defection  of  the  temples  that  beads  brougnt  to 
market  for  victims  had  few  purchafers  ;  that  the 
facred  folemnities  were  much  neglected  :  ciroum- 
dances  noted  by  Pliny,  for  the  exprofs  purpoie  o. 
ihowing  to  the  emperor  the  efleft  and  prevji.ency  oi 

the  new  inftitution.  1  , 

No  evidence  remains,  by  which  it  can  be  provec 

that  the  Chriftians  were  more  numerous  in  Pontus 
and  Bithynia  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  ;  nor  has  any  reafon  been  offered  to  (how  why 
they  fhould  he  fo.  Chriftianity  did  not  begin  in  theft 
countries,  nor  near  them.  I  do  not  know,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  ought  to  confine  the  deficription  in 
Pliny’s  letter  to  the  ftate  of  Chriftianity  in  thoie 
provinces,  even  if  no  other  account  of  the  fame 
fubieft  had  come  down  to  us  ;  but,  certainly,  this 
letter  may  fairly  be  applied  in  aid  and  confirmation 
of  the  reprefenxations  given  of  the  general  Rate  op 
Chriftianity  in  the  world,  by  Chriftian  writers  of 

that  and  the  next  fucceeding  age. 

Juftin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  arter 
Pliny,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  after  the  alcenfion, 
has  thefe  remarkable  words :  ‘  there  is  not  a  nation, 
4  either  of  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other  name, 

*  even  of  thofe  who  wander  m  tiibts,  and  live  nx 
c  tents,  amongft  whom  prayers  and  thankfgivings 
6  are  not  offered  to  the  father  and  Creator  ot  *ne 
€  univerfe,  by  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jeius 
Tertullian,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after  Juftin, 
appeals  to  the  governors  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
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thefe  terms :  c  we  were  but  of  yederday,  and  we 
€  have  filled  your  cities,  iflands,  towns  and  bo- 
c  roughs,  the  camp,  the  fenate,  and  the  forum. 

1  hey  (the  heathen  adverfaries  of  Chridianity)  la- 
c  ment,  that  every  fex,  age  and  condition,  and  per- 
c  Ions  of  every  rank  alfo,  are  converts  to  that  name.*3 
I  do  allow  that  thefe  expreffions  are  loofe  and  may 
be  called  declamatory.  But  even  declamation  hath 
its  bounds  :  this  public  boafting  upon  a  fubj'eft, 
which  mud  be  known  to  every  reader,  was  not  only 
ufekfs  but  unnatural,  unlefs  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  in 
a  c onfiderable  degree,  correfponded  with  the  defcrip- 
tion  ;  at  lead,  unlefs  it  had  been  both  true  and  no¬ 
torious,  that  great  multitudes  of  Chriftians,  of  all 
ranks  and  orders,  were  to  be  found  in  mod  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  fame  Tertullian,  in  another 
paflage,  by  way  of  fetting  forth  the  extenfive  diffu- 
fion  of  Chridianity,  enumerates  as  belonging  to 
Chrid,  befide  many  other  countries,  the  6  Moors 
c  and  Gsetulians  of  Africa,  the  borders  of  Spain, 
c  feveral  nations  of  France,  and  parts  of  Britain  in- 
€  accefiible  to  the  Romans,  the  Sarmatians,  Daci, 
c  Germans,  and  Scythians-)- and,  which  is  more 
material  than  the  extent  of  the  inditution,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Chridians  in  the  feveral  countries  in  which  it 
prevailed,  is  thus  exprefifed  by  him  :  c  although  fo 
6  great  a  multitude,  that  in  almod  every  city  we  form 
c  the  greater  part,  we  pafs  our  time  modeftiy  and  in 
c  filencej.3  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  preceded 
Tertullian  by  a  few  years,  introduces  a  comparifon 
between  the  fuccefs  of  Chriftianity,  and  that  of  the 
mod  celebrated  philofophical  inditutions  :  c  The  phi- 
c  lofophers  were  confined  to  Greece,  and  to  their 
6  particular  retainers  ;  but  the  do&rine  of  the  mader 
5  of  Chridianity  did  not  remain  in  Judaea,  as  philo- 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  37.  fAdJud.  c.7.  f  Ad  Scap,  c,  1 1 1. 
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r  v.  J'J  ;n  Twee  but  is  fpread  throughout  the 
:  £iye“rS.  t  ev?yn»ion,Pand  village,  and  cU* 

•Se  honfea  and  fepara.e  individuals ,  hav.ng  £ 

<  Sv  brought  over  to  the  truth  not  a  few  of  the 
‘  philofophers  themfelves.  If  the  Gree  c  p  ^  «  op  i\ 

‘be  prohibited,  it  immediately  vamQies,  whereas, 

*  from  the  firft  preaching  of  our  ddftnne,  kings  an 

‘  tyrants,  governors  and  prelidents,  with  their  tthole 
‘  criin  and  with  the  populace  on  then  ink,  in  - 

<  enjeavoured  with  their  whole  ntight 

t,  ir  vet  doth  it  flouriih  more  and  moie  .  ^  9 

.Who  follows  Tertullian  at  the  diltance  ot  only  tmrty 
years,  delivers  nearly  the  fame  account :  In  et  ery 

‘  part  of  the  world  (fays  he),  throughout  J1  Greece, 

£  and  in  all  other  nations,  there  are  innumerable  an 
‘  immenfe  multitudes,  who  having  left  the  laws  of 
‘  their  country,  and  thofe  whom  they  efteemed  god^ 

<  have  given  themfelves  up  to  the  law  of  Mot^,  . 

C  the  religion  of  Chrift  ;  and  this,  not  withou^  tat 
«  bittereflf  refentment  from  the  idolaters  by  wnom 
«  they  were  frequently  put  to  torture,  and  fomentne* 

‘  to  death  :  and  it  is  wonderful  to  obferve  now  m 
«  fo  Ihort  a  time,  the  religion  has  increa.ed  au.idl- 
«  punifhment  and  death,  and  every  land  or  torturef. 
In  another  paffage  Origen  draws  the  fohowmg  can¬ 
did  comparifon,  between  the  ftate  of  ClinRianity  m 
his  time,  and  the  condition  of  its  more  primKive 
an-es  •— 4  By  the  good  providence  ot  God  the  Cl.ni- 
«  ban  religion  has  fo  flourilhed  and  incrcafed  conti- 
‘  nually,  that  it  is  now  preached  freely  without  mo- 
‘  leftation,  although  there  were  a  thoufand  obuacles 
‘  to  the  fpreading  of  the  doftnne  of  Jefus  in  tlu. 
‘  world.  But,  as  it  was  the  will  of  God,  tnat  tUe 

*  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  lib.  vi.  ad  fin.  f  Or.  in -Cel.  l>b.  i. 
t  Or.  con.  Cell',  lib.  vii. 
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‘  Gentiles  fnould  have  the  benefit  of  it,  all  the  coun- 

<  al*  °f  ,men  againft  the  Chrifiians  were  defeated  ; 

and  by  how  much  the  more  emperors  and  governors 
c  °  I)roViI^ces5  and  the  people  every  where,  drove 

t  tr*  d^Prefs  them>  Co  much  the  more  have  they  in- 
created  and  prevailed  exceedingly 

It  is  well  known,  that  within  lefs  than  eighty  years 
after  this,  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian  under 
Conftantme  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Conftantine  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  Chrifiians  bccaufe 
they  were  the  powerful  party  :  for  Arnobius,  who 
wiote  immediately  before  Confiantine’s  acceffion, 
ipeaks  of  the  whole  world  as  filled  with  Chrift’s  doc¬ 
trine,  of  its  diffufion throughout  all  countries,  of  an 
innumerable  body  of  Chrifiians  in  difiant  provinces, 
of  the  firange  revolution  of  opinion,  of  men  of  the 
greateft  genius,,  orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
lawyers,  phyficians,  having  come  over  to  the  inffi- 
tinion,  and  that  aifo  in  the  face  of  threats,  execu¬ 
tions,  and  tortures  j.’  And  not  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Conftantine’s  entire  pofleffion  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  calls  upon  the  empe- 
lots  Conftantius  and  Confians  to  extirpate  the  relics 
of  the  ancient  religion  ;  the  reduced  and  fallen  con¬ 
dition. of  which  is  deferibed  by  our  author  in  the 
following  worcis  -c  Licet  adnuc  in  quibufdam  regi- 

*  onibus.  idololatrias  morientia  palpitent  membra, 
tainen  in  eo  res  efi,  ut  a  Chrifiiams  omnibus  terns 

‘  peftiferum  hoc  malum  funditus  amputetur;’  and  in 
another  place,  ‘  modicum  tantum  fupereft,  ut  legibus 

*  vfftr's — extimfia  idololatrice  pereat  funefia  coma- 

L  ^v.  «  f  J  T _ *  1 1  »  ■»  ,  , 


‘  g!°r 


j  — "  -  -  —  -  -  V.  w  v. 

It  will  not  be  thought  that  we  quote  this 


*  Or.  con.  Celf.  lib.  vii. 

1  A i nob.  in  Gentes,  1.  i.  p.  27,  9>  24>  42>  44-  Ed.  Luge 
Bat.  1650. 

t  De  Error.  Profan.  Relig.  c.  21.  p.  172.  Quoted  bvLard- 
ner,  Vcl.  VIII.  p.  262. 
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writer  in  order  to  recommend  his  tenTer  °r '  h'*{ 
Lament,  but  to  Iliow  the  comparative  Rate  ot 

I’LrVii  .nitv  and  of  heathenifm  at  tins  period.  I  dty 
vears  aftenvards,  Jerome  reprefents  the  decline  of 

^  • r  ■  i^prrna^e  which  conveys  the  fame  idea 

••  ‘  SoKiwlp*®  I**- 

•  a  In  urbc  gentillcas.  Dii  quondam  nMioimm,  ci.m 

.  bubonibK  «  noauls,  in  fop  culmm.bus  nw  • 

•  runt*.’  Jerome  here  indulges 

ntu.  allowable  in  a  zealous  friend  of  the  ca  l.,  d 
rtieh  eoriid  only  be  fogged  ro  his  ™„d  by  the 
eonfon.  and  nnive^hy  rh^A 
nion  received.  bat  no\  ^  y  )  j:r 

«  refurrcftion  of  Chrift  are  celebrated  n  tae  dii 

‘  courfes  and  writings  of  all  nations.  I  need  not 
‘  mention  Jews,  Greeks  and  Latins.  T1  e  lna.a  , 

‘  Perfians/  Goths  and  Egyptians,  philofophife  an 
c  firmly  believe  the  immortality  ot  the  foul  and  aj 
dime  recommences,  which,  before,  the  greateft 
‘  philofophers  had  denied,  or  doubted  of,  01  per¬ 
plexed  with  their  difputes.  1  ^  fierc^ncfs  of 
«  Thracians  and  Scythians  is  now  foftened  by  the 
<  gentle  found  of  the  gofpel ;  and  every  where  Chnlt 
‘  is  all  in  all f-’  Were  therefore  the  motives  ot 
Conftantine’s  converfion  ever  fo  problematic  a,,  the 
eafy  eftablithroent  of  Chriftiamty,  and  the  rum  of 
heathenifm  under  him  and  his  immedi.ne_fuccd.ors, 
is  of  itfelf  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  whica  ChnKi.tmty 
had  made  in  the  preceding  period.  It  may  be  adoed 
alfo  ‘  that  Maxentius,  the  rival  of  Cormantine,  had 
«  Shown  himfelf  friendly  to  the  Chriftians.  ihere- 
‘  fore,  of  thofe  who  were  contending  for  worldly 
‘  power  and  empire,  one  a£tua!ly  favoured  and  1  at- 
4  tered  them,  and  another  may  be  fufpefted  to  nave 

*|*  Jer.  ep.  B.  ad  Idelicd . 

4  joined 
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‘  Jo°fTni  himfrU  t0  r?em’  pan!}r  from  confideration 
<  X^-;rf?COnriderable  were  they  become  under 

.  extenjal  diladvantages  of  all  forts*.’  This  at  'eaft 
is  certain  that  throughout  the  whole  tranfacftion  hi- 

r  rerto,  t  e  great  feemed  to  follow,  not  to  lead,  the 
public  opinion.  . 

It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  fome  notion  of  the 
extent  and  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  or  rather  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  many  early  Cbrillians,  of 
their  learning  and  their  labours,  to  notice  the  num- 
bei  of  Chrifttan  writers  who  flourifhed  in  thefe  ages. 

1  t  Jerome's  catalogue  contains  fixty-fix  writers  with- 
rn  the  three  firft  centuries,  and  the  fix  firft  years  of 
the  fourth  ;  and  fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his 
own,  viz.  A.  D.  392.  Jerome  introduces  his  cata¬ 
logue  with  the  following  juft  remonllrance  : _ ‘  Let 

4  thefe,  who  fay  the  church  has  had  no  philofophers, 

*  nor  Sequent  and  learned  men,  obferve  who  and 
‘  what  they  were,  who  founded,  eftablifhed,  and 
‘  adorned  it ;  let  them  ceafe  to  accufe  our  faith  of 
‘  rulticity,  and  confefs  their  miftakef.’  Of  thele  wri- 
ters’  Icveral,  as  Judin,  Irenteus,  C  lement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  I  ertullian,  Origen,  Bardefanes,  Hippolitus, 
Lufebius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Chriftian  wri¬ 
ters  abounded  particularly  about  the  year  178. 
Alexander,  Bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  founded  a  library 
in  that  city  A.  D.  212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of 
Origen,  founded  a  library  at  Cefarea  A.  D.  294. 

■  ublic  delences  were  aho  fet  forth,  by  various  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  courfe  of  its  three  firft 
centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Chrift’s 
afeenfion,  Quadrants  and  Ariftides,  whofe  works, 
except  fome  few  fragments  of  the  firft,  are  loft  ;  and 

I 

*  Lardner,  Vol.  VII.  p.  380. 

f  Jer.  Prol.  in  lib.  de  fer.  ecc. 
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.  Ilt  twc„ty  years  afterwards,  Judin  Martyr,  whole 
work  remain,  prefemed  apolog.es  MUJ* 

Aridities  ro  Adrian,  Judin  to  Antoninus  Roland  a 
fecond  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  P. 

Sardis,  and  Apollinaris,  Bilhop  of 
Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputat.on  d  d  the 
Marcus  Antoninus  twenty  years  a  terwards  a 

rpn  venrs  after  this,  Apollonius,  who  iunued  mar 
)  *  „„  !Pr  the  emperor  Commodus,  compofcd 

anapolo-y  for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  fenate, 
and  which  was  afterwards  publilhedf.  Fourteen 
vears  after  the  apology  of  Apollonius,  Tertulhan 
addrelTed  the  work,  which  now  remains  undo  ua 
nime  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  Roj*“  1 
empire-  and,  about  the  fame  time,  Mtnucius  Felix 
compofed  a  defence  of  the  Chridian  religion,  which 
is  dill  extant  ;  and,  dtortly  after  the  concluf.on  of 
th,  century,  copious  defences  of  Chriftiantty  weie 
pub! idled  by  Arnobius  and  Laftanttus. 


*  Eufeb.  Hlft.  1.  iv.  c.  26.  See  alfo  Lardner,  Vol.  II 

p.  666, 

j*  Lard.  Vol.  II.  p.  687. 
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SECT.  II. 

Reflections  upon  the  preceding  Account. 

IN  viewing  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity, 
our  firit  attention  is  due  to  the  number  of  converts 
at  Jerufalem,  immediately  after  its  founder’s  death  ; 

tcaufe  this  fuccefs  was  a  fuccefs  at  the  time ,  and 
upon  th c  fpot,  when  and  where  the  chief  part  of  the 
hiftory  had  been  tranfafted. 

We  are,  in  the  next  place,  called  upon  to  attend 
to  the  early  eftablifliment  of  numerous  Chriflian  fo- 
cieties  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  which  countries  had 
^een  the  feene  of  thrift’s  miracles  and  miniftry,  and 
\vhere  the  memory  of  what  had  paffed,  and  the 

knowledge  of  what  was  alleged,  mull  have  vet  been 
frefli  and  certain. 

We  are,  thirdly,  invited  to  recoiled*  the  fuccefs 
of  toe  apoftles  and  of  their  companions,  at  the  fe- 
vera!  places  to  which  they  came,  both  within  and 
without  Judea;  becaufe  it  was  the  credit  given  to 
original  witneffes,  appealing  for  the  truth  of  their 
accounts  to  what  themfelves  had  feen  and  heard. 
The  eifedt  alfo  of  their  preaching,  Arongly  confirms 
the  tiuth  of  what  our  hiftory  pofitively  and  circum- 
ft  anti  ally  relates,  that  they  wrere  able  to  exhibit  to 

their  hearers  fupernatural  atteffations  of  their  mif- 
fion. 

v\Te  ai  e,  laftly,  to  confider  th  ft  J'ubfequcv.t  growth 
and  fpread  of  the  religion,  of  which  we  recei  ve  fuc- 
ceffive  intimations,  and  fatisfaffory,  though  general 
and  occafional,  accounts,  until  its  full  and  final 
eftablifliment. 
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In  all  thefe  feveral  ftages,  the  hiftory  is  without  a 
parallel  •  for  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  we  have  not 
now  been  tracing  the  progrefs,  and  defcribing  the 
prevalency,  of  an  opinion,  founded  upon  philolo¬ 
gical  or  critical  arguments,  upon  mere  deductions 
of  reafon,  or  the  conftru&ion  of  ancient  writings, 
(of  which  kind  are  the  (everal  theories  which  have, 
at  different  times,  gained  poffeffion  of  the  public 
mind  in  various  departments  of  fcience  and  literature; 
and  of  one  or  other  of  which  kind  are  the  tenets  alfo 
which  divide  the  various  fefts  of  Chriftianity)  ;  but 
that  we  fpeak  of  a  fyftem,  the  very  bafis  and  poftu- 
latum  of  which,  was  a  Supernatural  char  after  afcribed 
to  a  particular  perfon  ;  of  a  doflrine,  the  truth 
whereof  depended  entirely  upon  the  truth  ot  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faft  then  recent.  ‘  To  eftabliffi  a  new  religion, 

‘  even  amongft  a  few  people,  or  in  one  fingle  nation, 

<  is  a  thing  in  itfelf  exceedingly  difficult.  To  reform 

<  fome  corruptions  which  may  have  Spread  in  a  reli- 

<  gion,  or  to  make  new  regulations  in  it,  is  not  per- 
£  haps  fo  hard,  when  the  main  and  principal  parts 
‘  of  that  religion  are  preferved  entire  and  unffiaken  ; 

‘  and  yet  this  very  often  cannot  be  accompliffied, 

‘  without  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circurn- 

<  dances,  and  may  be  attempted  a  thoufand  times 
6  without  fuccefs.  But  to  introduce  a  new  faith,  a 
‘  new  way  of  thinking  and  afting,  and  to  perfuade 
‘  many  nations  to  quit  the  religion  in  which  their 
‘  anceftors  had  lived  and  died,  which  had  been  deli- 
‘  vered  down  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  to 
‘  make  them  forfake  and  defpife  the  deities  which 
‘  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  reverence  and  wor- 
‘  ffiip  ;  this  is  a  work  of  flill  greater  difficulty*.  The 
‘  reliflance  of  education,  worldly  policy,  and  fuper- 
‘  ftition,  is  almofl  invincible.’ 

*  Jortm’s  Dlf.  on  the  Chrift,  RcL  p.  107.  ech  IV. 
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If  men  in  thefe  days,  be  Chriftians  in  confequencC 
or  their  education,  in  fubmiffion  to  authority,  or  in 
compliance  with  fafhion,  let  us  recolleft  that  it  was 
not  fo  from  the  beginning.  The  firft  race  of  Chrif¬ 
tians,  as  well  as  millions  who  fucceeded  them,  be¬ 
came  fuch  in  formal  oppofition  to  all  thefe  motives, 
to  the  whole  power  and  ftrength  of  this  influence. 
Every  argument  therefore,  and  every  inftance,  which 
fas  forth  the  prejudice  of  education,  and  the  almofl 
irrefiftible  effe&s  of  that  prejudice  (and  no  perfons 
are  more  fond  of  expatiating  upon  this  fubjeft  than 
deiftical  writers)  in  faft  confirms  the  evidence  of 
Chriftianity. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  argument  which  is 
drawn  from  the  early  propagation  of  Chriftianity,  I 
know  no  fairer  way  of  proceeding,  than  to  compare 
what  we  have  feen  of  the  fubject,  with  the  fuccefs 
of  Chriftian  millions  in  modern  ages.  In  the  Eaft- 
India  million,  fupported  by  the  fociety  for  promoting 
Chriftian  knowledge,  we  hear  fometimes  of  thirty, 
fometimes  of  forty,  being  baptized  in  the  courfe  of 
a  year,  and  thefe  principally  children.  Of  converts 
properly  lo  called,  that  is,  of  adults  voluntarily  em¬ 
bracing  Chriftianity,  the  number  is  extremely  final!. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  labour  of  miffionaries  for  up- 
£  wards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  the  eftablifhments 
4  of  different  Chriffian  nations  who  fupport  them, 

4  there  are  not  twelve  thoufand  Indian  Chriftians, 

£  and  thofe  almoft  entirely  outcafts*.* 

I  lament,  as  much  as  any  man,  the  little  progrefs 
which  Chriftianity  has  made  in  thefe  countries,  and 
the  inconfiderable  effed l  that  has  followed  the  la¬ 
bours  of  its  miffionaries ,  but  I  fee  in  it  a  ftrong 

*  Sketches  relating  to  the  hiftory,  learning,  and  manners 
of  the  Hindoos,  p.  48.  quoted  by  Dr.  Ilobertfon,  Hift.  DIR 
concerning  ancient  India,  p.  236. 
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proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion.  What 
had  the  apoflles  to  affift  them  in  propagating  Chrif- 
tianity,  which  the  miffionaries  have  not?  If  piety 
and  zeal  had  been  fufficient,  I  doubt  not  but  that 
our  miffionaries  poffefs  thefe  qualities  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  for  nothing,  except  piety  and  zeal,  could  en¬ 
gage’ them  in  the  undertaking.  If  fandHty  of  life 
‘and  manners  was  the  allurement,  the  conduit  of 
thefe  men  is  unblameable.  If  the  advantage  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  learning  be  looked  to,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  modern  miffionaries,  who  is  not,  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  fuperior  to  all  the  apoflles ;  and  that  not  only 
abfolutely,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  rela¬ 
tively.  in  comparifon,  that  is,  with  thofe  amongft 
whom  they  exercife  their  office.  If  the  intrinfic  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  religion,  the  perfection  of  its  mora¬ 
lity,  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  eloquence  or  ten- 
dernefs  or  fublimity  of  various  parts  of  its  writings, 
were  the  recommendations  by  which  it  made  its  way, 
thefe  remain  the  fame.  If  the  character  and  circum- 
ftances,  under  which  the  preachers  were  introduced 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  taught,  be  accounted 
of  importance,  this  advantage  is  all  on  the  fide  of 
the  modern  miffionaries.  They  come  from  a  coun¬ 
try  and  a  people,  to  which  the  Indian  world  look 
up  with  fentiments  ot  deference.  1  he  apoflles  came 
forth  amongft  the  Gentiles  under  no  other  name 
than  that  of  Jews,  which  was  precifely  the  character 
they  defpifed  and  derided.  If  it  be  disgraceful  in 
India  to  become  a  Chriftian,  it  could  not  be  much 
lefs  fo  to  be  enrolled  amongft  thofe,  ‘  quos  per  flagi- 
‘  tia  invifos,  vulgus  Chriftianos  appellabat.’  If  the 
religion  which  they  had  to  encounter  be  confidered, 
the  difference,  I  apprehend,  will  not  be  great.  The 
theology  of  both  was  nearly  the  fame,  ‘  what  is  fup- 
‘  pofed  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter, 
*  of  Neptune,  of  iEolus,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  accord- 
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c  to  the  mythology  of  the  wed,  is  afcribed,  ill 
6  the  eaft,  to  the  agency  of  Agrio,  the  god  of  fire, 
4  Varoon,  the  god  of  oceans,  Vayoo,  the  god  of 
6  wind,  Cama,  the  god  of  love*.’  The  facred  rites 
of  the  weftern  polytheifm  were  gay,  feftive,  and  li- 
centious ;  the  rites  of  the  public  religion  in  the  eaft 
partake  of  the  fame  chara&er,  with  a  more  avowed 
indecency.  6  In  every  function  performed  in  the 
4  pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  proceffion,  it 
4  is  the  office  of  thefe  women  (/.  e.  of  women  pre- 
4  pared  by  the  Brahmins  for  the  purpofe)  to  dance 
c  before  the  idols,  and  to  fing  hymns  in  his  praife  ; 
6  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  they  trefpafs  moft 
c  againft  decency  by  the  geftures  they  exhibit,  or 
4  by  the  verfes  which  they  recite.  The  wails  of  the 

*  pagodas  were  covered  with  paintings  in  a  ftyle  no 

*  lefs  indelicate!  JF 

On  both  fides  of  the  comparifon  the  popular  reli¬ 
gion  had  a  ftrong  eftablifliment.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  it  was  ftriftiy  incorporated  with  the  ftate. 
The  magiftrate  v/as  the  prieft,  The  higheft  offices 
of  government  bore  the  moft  diftinguifhed  part  in 
the  celebration  of  the  public  rites.  In  India,  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  numerous  caft  poflefs  exclufively  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  eftablifhed  worfhip ;  and  are,  of 
confequence,  devoted  to  its  fervice,  and  attached  to 
its  intereft.  In  both,  the  prevailing  mythology  was 
deftitue  of  any  proper  evidence,  or  rather,  in  both 
the  origin  of  the  tradition  is  run  up  into  ages,  long 

*  Baghvat  Geeta,  p.  94,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertfon.  Ind. 
Dif.  p,  306. 

f  Others  of  the  deities  of  the  Eaft  are  of  an  auftere  and 
gloomy  character,  to  be  propitiated  by  victims,  fometimes  by 
human  facriftces,  and  by  voluntary  torments  of  the  moft  excru¬ 
ciating  kind, 

!  Voyage  de  Gentil.  VoL  I.  p.  244 — 260.  Preface  to  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  57,  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  p.  320. 
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the  exiftence  of  credible  hiftory,  or  of 
_ T n rl in n  rhronolosrv  computes 


the  bulk  of  the  peoplef,  but  by  the  learned  and 
philofophic  part  of  the  community,  either  derided, 

*  4  The  Suffec  Jogue,  or  age  of  purity,  is  faid  to  have 
«  laded  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  years,  and  they 
«  hold  that  die  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that  age  to  one  hun- 
«  d'  ed  thoufand  years ;  but  there  is  a  difference  amonglt  t  ie 
4  Indian  writers  of  fix  millions  of  years  in  the  computation  ot 

4  this  $rad  lb.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

f  *  How  abfurd  foever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be,  which 

4  fuperflition  has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it 
4  preferibes,  the  former  are  received,  in  every  age  and  country, 

4  with  unhefitating  aiTent,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
4  the  latter  obferved  with  fcrupulous  exadnefs.  In  our  reafon- 
4  ings  concerning  opinions  a  Ad  practices,  which  differ  widely 
4  from  our  own,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  .  Having  been 
4  inftru&ed  durfelves  in  the  principles  of  a  religion,  worthy,  in 
4  every  refpett,  of  that  divine  wifdom  by  which  they  were  dic- 
4  tated,  we  frequently  exprefs  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  na- 
4  tions,  in  embracing  fyftems  of  belief  which  appear  to  ns  fo 
4  diredtly  repugnant  to  right  reafon ;  and  fometimes  fufpe<51, 
4  that  tenets  fo  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain  credit 
4  with  them.  But  experience  may  fatisfy  us,  that  neither  our 
4  wonder  nor  fufpicions  are  well  founded.  No  article  of  the 
4  public  religion  was  called  in  question  by  thofe  people  of  an- 
4  cient  Europe,  with  whofe  hi  dory  we  arebeft  acquainted  ;  and 
4  no  practice,  which  it  enjoined,  appeared  improper  to  them, 
4  On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  dimirifh  the 
4  reverence  of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  or  to  alienate 
4  them  from  their  worftiip,  excited,  among  the  Greeks  and 
4  Romans,  that  indignant  zeal,  which  is  natural  to  every  peo- 
4  pie  attached  to  their  religion  by  a  firm  perfuafion  of  its  truth/ 

_  -a  •  r* 
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or  regarded  by  them  as  only  fit  to  be  upholden  for 
the  fake  of  its  political  ufes*. 

Or  if  it  fliould  be  allowed,  that  the  ancient  hea¬ 
thens  believed  in  their  religion  lefs  generally  than 
the  prefent  Indians  do,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
this  circumftance  would  afford  any  facility  to  the 
work  of  the  apoftles,  above  that  of  modern  miftion- 
aries.  To  me  it  appears,  and  I  think  it  material  to 
be  remarked,  that  a  dilbelief  of  the  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  country  (I  do  not  mean  a  rejeftion  of 
iome  of  its  articles,  but  a  radical  difbelief  of  the 
whole)  has  no  tendency  to  difpofe  men  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  another;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
generates  a  fettled  contempt  of  all  religious  preten¬ 
sions  whatever.  General  infidelity  is  the  hardeft  foil 
which  the  propagators  of  a  new  religion  can  have 
to  work  upon.  Could  a  methodift  or  moravian  pro- 
mife  himfelf  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  with  a  French 
efprit  fort,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  laugh  at 
the  popery  of  his  country,  than  with  a  believing 
Mahometan  or  Hindoo  ?  Or  are  our  modern  unbe¬ 
lievers  in  Chriftianity,  for  that  reafon,  in  danger  of 
becoming  Mahometans  or  Hindoos  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a  body  of  hiftorical 
evidence  to  offer  for  their  religion,  and  who  at  that 
time  undoubtedly  entertained  and  held  forth  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  future  ft  ate,  derived  any  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  to  the  extenfton  of  their  fyftem,  from  the 
diferedit  into  which  the  popular  religion  had  fallen 
with  many  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

*  That  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the  Eaft  are  rational  theifts, 
and  fecretly  reject  the  eftablifhed  theory,  and  contemn  the  rites 
that  were  founded  upon  them,  or  rather  confider  them  as  con¬ 
trivances  to  be  fu pported  for  their  political  ufes,  fee  Dr.  Ro~ 
laertfon’s  Ind.  Dif.  p.  324 — 334. 
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YVe  have  particularly  directed  our  obfervations  to 
the  Hate  and  progrefs  of  Chriflianity  amongfl  the 
inhabitants  of  India;  but  the  hiftory  of  the  Chnltian 
million  in  other  countries,  where  the  efhcacy  of  the 
iniffion  is  left  folely  to  the  conviction  wrought  by 
the  preaching  of  ftrangers,  prefents  the  fame  idea, 
as  the  Indian  miflion  does  of  the  feeblenefs  and  in- 
adequacy  of  human  means  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  publifhed  in  England,  a  tranfiation  from 
the  Dutch  of  a  hiftory  ot  Greenland,  and  a  relation 
of  the  million,  for  above  thirty  years  carried  on  in 
that  country,  by  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians. 
Every  part  of  that  relation  confirms  the  opinion  we 
have  Hated.  Nothing  could  furpafs,  or  hardly 
equal,  the  zeal  and  patience  of  the  milnonaries. 
Yet  their  hiftorian,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  narra¬ 
tive,  could  find  place-for  no  refieftions  more  encou¬ 
raging  than  the  following : — 4  A  perfon  that  had 
4  known  the  heathen,  that  had  feen  the  little 
‘  benefit  from  the  great  pains  hitherto  taken  with 

*  them,  and  confidered  that  one  after  another  aad 
‘  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  converfion  of  thofe  in- 
<  figels  (and  fome  thought  they  would  never  be  con- 
«  verted,  till  they  faw  miracles  wrought  as  in  the 
4  apoftles  days,  and  this  the  Greenlanders  expefted 
4  and  demanded  of  their  inftruftors):  one  that  con- 
4  fidered  this,  I  fay,  would  not  fo  much  wonder  at 
4  the  pad  unfruttfulnefs  of  thefe  young  beginners,  as 
4  at  their  fteadfaft  perfeverance  in  the  midll  of  no- 
4  thing  but  diftrefs,  difficulties  and  impediments,  in- 
4  ternally  and  externally  t  and  that  they  nevei  def¬ 
ended  of  the  converfion  of  thofe  poor  creatures 

*  amidft  all  feeming  impoftibilities*.’ 

*  Hi  ft.  of  Greenland,  Vol.  II.  p.  376. 
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From  the  widely  difproportionate  effe&s,  which 
attend  the  preaching  of  modern  miffionaries  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity,  compared  with  what  followed  the  miniftry 
of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  under  circumftances  either 
alike,  or  not  fo  unlike  as  to  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence,  a  conclufion  is  fairly  drawn,  in  fupport  of  what 
our  hiftorics  deliver  concerning  them,  that  they  pof- 
feffed  means  of  conviction,  which  we  have  not ;  that 
tdiey  had  proofs  to  appeal  to,  which  we  want. 


SECT.  III. 


Of  the  Religion  of  Mahomet. 


A  HE  only  event  in  the  hiffory  of  the 
human  fpecies,  which  admits  of  companion  with  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity,  is^  the  fuccefs  of  Maho- 
metanifm.  The  Mahometan  inftitution  was  rapid 
in  its  progrefs,  was  recent  in  its  hiflory,  and  was 
founded  upon  a  fupernatural  or  prophetic  character 
affumed  by  its  author.  In  thefe  articles  the  refem- 
blance  with  Chriftianity  is  conleffed.  But  there  are 
points  of  difference,  which  feparate,  we  apprehend, 
the  two  cafes  entirely^ 

I.  Mahomet  did  not  found  his  pretenfions  upon 
miracles,  properly  fo  called  \  that  is,  upon  proofs  of 
fupernatural  agency,  capable  of  being  known  and 
atteffed  by  others.  Chriftians  are  warranted  in  this 
affertion  by  the  evidence  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
Mahomet  not  only  does  not  affeft  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  but  exprefsly  difclaims  it.  The 

following 
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following  paffages  of  that  book  form  Ha  direct  P’oofs 
of  the  truth  of  what  we  allege  1  he  in  1  j- , T-» 

4  unlefs  a  fign  be  fent  down  unto  h.m  from  h.sjord, 

4  we  will  not  believe;  thou  art  a  pi  cache  y 
Acrain,  ‘  nothing  hindered  us  from  fen  .mg 
4  with  miracles,  except  that  the  former  nations  nave 
4  charged  them  with  impolturef.  And  la  y,  -) 

4  fay,  unlefs  a  fign  be  fent  down  unto  him  from  his 
«  lord,  we  will  not  believe ;  anfwer,  figns  are  m  the 
4  power  of  God  alone,  and  I  am  no  more  than  a 
4  public  preacher.  Is  it  not  fuffic.ent  for  them 
«  Jha.  we  have  fent  down  unto  .hem  the  book jf 
4  the  Koran,  to  be  read  unto  them  t.  . 
acknowledgments,  I  have  obferved  t  f 

places,  in  which  Mahomet  puts  the  objeftion  (unlefs 
a  fign.  See.')  into  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever,  in  no 
one  of  which  does  he  allege  a  miracle  in  reply.  H'S 
anfwer  is,  4  that  God  giveth  the  power  of  work*  g 
4  miracles  when,  and  to  whom,  ne  pleafeth  §  ,  that 
4  if  he  fhould  work  miracles,  they  would  not  be- 
4  lieve  II ‘  that  they  had  before  rejefted  Moles  an  , 

4  Jefus  and  the  prophets,  who  wrought, miracles^; 

4  that  the  Koran  itfelf  was  a  miracle**.’ 

The  only  place  in  the  Koran,  in  which  it  can  be 
pretended  that  a  fenfible  miracle  is  referred  to  (for  i 
do  not  allow  the  fecret  vilitations  of  Gabriel,  the 
night  journey  of  Mahomet  to  heaven,  or  t  re  pre  ence 
in  battle  of  invifible  hofts  of  angels,  to  deferve  the 
name  of  fenfible  miracles)  is  the  beginning  of  t  e 
fifty-fourth  ‘chapter.  The  words  are  thefe—  1  he 
4  hour  of  judgment  approacheth,  and  the  moon  hath 
4  been  fptit  in  funder,  but  if  the  unbelievers  fee  a  ign, 

4  they  turn  afide,  faying,  this  is  a  powerful  charm. 

\  .  ,  ’  /'  ‘ 

, 

*  Sale’s  Koran,  c<  xiii.  p.  201.  Ed.c^aaiiO. 

j'  C.  xvii.  p.  232.  X  lb*  •  xxix.  p.  3 2 

C.  v.  x.  xiii.  twice.  ||  C.  vi. 

«T  C.  i-ii.  xxi.  xxviii.  **  c*  XV1-  ^ 
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I  he  Mahometan  expofitors  difagree  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  paffage  ;  fome  explaining  it  to  be  a 
mention  of  the  fplitting  of  the  moon,  as  one  of  the 
future  figns  of  the  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment ; 
others  referring  it  to  a  miraculous  appearance  which 
had  then  taken  place*.  It  feems  to  me  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  Mahomet  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
fome  extraordinary  halo,  or  other  unufual  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  moon,  which  had  happened  about  this 
time  ;  and  which  fupplied  a  foundation  both  for  this 
paffage,  and  for  the  (lory  which  in  after  times  had 
been  raifed  out  of  it. 

After  this  more  than  filence ;  after  thefe  authentic 
confejfiom  of  the  Koran,  we  are  not  to  be  moved 
with  miraculous  ftories  related  of  Mahomet  by  Abul- 
feda,  who  wrote  his  life  above  fix  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  or  which  are  found  in  the  legend  of 
Al  Jannabi,  who  came  two  hundred  years  laterf. 

On  the  contrary,  from  comparing  what  Mahomet 
himfelf  wrote  and  faid,  with  what  was  afterwards 
reported  of  him  by  his  followers,  the  plain  and  fair 
conclufion  is,  that,  when  the  religion  was  eftablifhed 
by  conqueft,  then,  and  not  till  then,  came  out  the 
ffories  of  his  miracles. 

Now  this  difference  alone  conftitutes,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  bar  to  all  reafoning  from  one  cafe  to  the 
other.  The  fuccefs  of  a  religion  founded  upon  a 
miraculous  hiftory,  {hows  the  credit  which  was  given 
to  the  hiftory  ;  and  this  credit,  under  the  circum- 

*  Vide  Sale  in  Ioc. 

■f  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear,  that  thefe  hiftorians  had  any 
written  accounts  to  appeal-  to,  more  ancient  than  the  Sonnah, 
which  was  a  collection  cf  traditions,  made  by  order  of  the  Ca¬ 
liphs,  two  hundred  years  after  Mahomet’s  death.  Mahomet 
died  A.  D.  632  ;  Al.  Bochari,  one  ot  the  fix  doctors  who  com¬ 
piled  the  Sonnah,  was  born  A.  D.  809,  died  869.  Prideaux’s 
Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  192,  ed.  7th. 
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bv  confluence,  of  the  truth  of  the  religion.  Whue 
■/miraculous  hiftory  is  not  alleged,  no  part  of  this 
.  Tr  J  be  applied.  We  admit,  that  multi- 

"tude™  acknowledged  the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet ; 
but  thefe  pretenfions  being  deftitute  of  miraculou^ 
evidence,  we  know  that  the  grounds  upo 
Ac,  were  acknowledged,  could  not  be  fecure  grounds 
of  perfnnfion  to  his  followers,  nor  the, r  cwtnpk :  any 
authority  to  us.  Admit  the  whole  of  Mahomet  * 
authentic  hiftory,  fo  far  as  it  was  of  a  nature  capable 
of  bein  '  known  or  witneffed  by  others,  to  be  true 
■  thich  is  certainly  to  admit  all  that  the  reception ,  o 
the  religion  can  be  brought  to  prove;,  and  MaU 
met  mipht  (fill  be  an  importer,  or  enthufraft,  or  a 
union  of  both.  Admit  to  be  true  aim  oft  any  pat- 
Chrift’s  hiftory,  of  that,  I  mean,  which  was  pub.  c, 
and  within  the  cognizance  of  his  followers,  and  he 
Si  have  come  from  God.  Where  matter  of  faft 
is  not  in  queftion,  where  miracles  are  not  allegtd  l 
do  not  fee  that  the  progrefs  of  a  religion  is  a  bett 
argument  of  its  truth,  than  the  prevalency  of  an, 
fvrtem  of  opinions  in  natural  religion,  morality,  or 
phvfics,  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  tfaofe  opinions 
And  we  know  that  this  fort  of  argument  is  ii.adm.f- 
fible  in  anv  branch  of  philofophy  whatever.  . 

But  it  will  be  faid,  if  one  religion  could  make  ns 
way  without  miracles,  why  might  not  another  .  i  o 
which  I  reply,  firft,  that  this  is  not  the  queftion:  the 
proper  queftion  is  not,  whether  a  religious  muitu- 
tion  could  be  fet  up  without  miracles,  but  whether  a 
religion,  or  a  change  of  religion,  founding  it  c.  i> 
miracles,  could  fucceed  without  any  reality  to  lelt 
upon.  I  apprehend  thefe  two  cafes  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  I  apprehend  Mahomet’s  not  taking  t  m 

a  4  eourie* 
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courfe,  to  be  one  proof  amongft  others,  that  the  thing 
is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  be  accompliflied:  cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  not  from  an  unconfcioufnefs  of  the  value 
ami  importance  of  miraculous  evidence,  for  it  is  very 
obftrvable,  that  in  the  fame  volume,  and  fometimes 
in  the  fame  chapters,  in  which  Mahomet  fo  repeat¬ 
edly  difclaims  the  power  of  working  miracles  himfelf, 
ne  is  incelTantly  referring  to  the  miracles  of  preceding 
pi  ophets.  One  would  imagine,  to  hear  fome  men 
talk,  or  to  read  fome  books,  that  the  fetting  up  of  a 
religion,  by  dint  of  miraculous  pretences,  was  a  thing 
of  every  day’s  experience  ;  whereas,  I  believe,  that, 
except  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  religion,  there  is  no 
tolerably  well  authenticated  account  of  any  fuch  thing 
having  been  accompliflied. 

II.  Secondly,  the  eftablilhment  of  Mahomet’s 
religion  was  effe&ed  by  caufes,  which,  in  no  degree, 
appertained  to  the  origin  of  Chriflianity. 

During  the  fir  ft  twelve  years  of  his  million,  Ma¬ 
homet  had  recourfe  only  to  perfuafion.  This  is 
allowed.  And  there  is  fufficient  reafon  from  the 
effeft  to  believe,  that  if  he  had  confined  himfelf  to 
this  mode  of  propagating  his  religion,  we  of  the 
prefent  day  thou  Id  never  have  heard  either  of  him 
or  it.  c  Three  years  were  filer tly  employed  in  the 
converfion  of  fourteen  profelytes.  For  ten  years 
the  religion  advanced  with  a  flow  and  painful  progrefs 
within  the  wails  ot  Mecca.  The  number  of  profe¬ 
lytes  in  the  fevenrh  year  of  his  million,  may  be 
eftimated  by  the  abfence  of  eighty-three  men  and 
eighteen  women,  who  retired  to  ^Ethiopia*.  Yet 
this  progrefs,  fuch  as  it  was,  appears  to  have  been 
aided  by  feme  very  important  advantages,  which 
Mahomet  found  in  his  flotation,  in  his  mode  of  con- 
duebnp'  his  defign,  and  in  his  doftrine. 

*  Gibbon’s  Hift.  Vol.  IX.  p.  244,  el  feq.  Ed,  Dab. 

i.  Ma- 
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t  Mahomet  was  the  gnndfen  of  the  molt  power¬ 
ful  pmi  '  o.iourable  family  in  Mecca;  and  ahnough 
the  early  death  of  his  father  had  nor  left  him  a  pa- 
tri  lon/fuitable  to  his  birth,  he  had,.  long  hcf  re 
the  commencement  of  his  million,  repaired  this  Ua- 
ciency  by  an  opulent  marriage.  A  perfon  coned;  r- 
able  by  his  wealth,  of  high  defcent,  and  nearly  adiec 
to  the  chiefs  of  his  country,  taking  upon  himfel. .  the 
,  character  of  a  religious  teacher,  would  not  tail  ol 

attracting  attention  and  followers. 

Mahomet  conduced  his  defig,,,  in  the  on, fee 
efoecially,  with  great  art  and  prudence.  He  con¬ 
ducted  it  as  a  politician  would  conduft  «  ^ 

fir  ft  application  was  to  his  own  family,  rhiw  &ained 
him  his  wife’s  uncle,  a  confidence  perfon  in  Mecca, 
together  with  his  coufin  Ah,  afterwards  me  cele¬ 
brated  Caliph,  then  a  youth  of  great  expectation, 
and  even  already  diftinguiflied  by  his  attachment, 
impetuofity  and  courage*.  He  next  addreffcd  h.m- 
felf  to  Abu  Beer,  a  man  amongft  the  firit  of  the 
Koreifh  in  wealth  and  influence.  The  mtereft  ana 
example  of  Abu  Beer  drew  in  five  other  principal 
perfons  in  Mecca,  whofe  felicitations  prevailed  upon 
five  more  of  the  fame  rank.  This  was  the  work  o, 
three  years,  during  which  time  every  thing  was 
tran fatted  in  lecret.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  tnefe 
allies,  and  under  the  powerful  protection  o,  his 
family,  who,  however  feme  of  them  might  unap¬ 
prove  his  enterprife,  or  deride  his  preten lions,  woutd 

*  Of  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  pi 
men; _ <  When  Mahomet  called  out  m  an  ailembly  of  his  fa- 

«  mily,  who  among  you  will  be  my  companion,  and  myv\z\\  . 

«  Ali,  then  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  fudderily 
-  replied,  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man ;  whomever  rifes  agamic 
.  ‘  thee,  I  will  dafh  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  Ins 

«  legs,  rip  up  his  belly.  O  prophet,  I  v  ill  be  thy  viz  r  over 

‘  them.’  Vol.  IX.  p.  245. 

not 
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not  fuller  the  orphan  of  their  ho ufe,  the  relift  of 
their  favourite  brother,  to  be  infulted,  Mahomet 
now  commenced  his  public  preaching.  And  the 
advance  which  he  made,  during  the  nine  or  ten  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  peaceable  miniftry,  was  by  no 
means  greater  than  what,  with  thefe  advantages*  and 
with  the  additional  and  fingular  circumfhmce  of  there 
being  no  ejiablijhed  religion  at  Mecca,  at  that  time, 
to  contend  with,  might  reafonably  have  been  ex- 
pefted.  How  foon  his  primitive  adherents  were  let 
into  the  fecret  of  his  views  of  empire,  or  in  wdiat 
fiage  of  his  undertaking  thefe  views  firfl  opened 
themfelves  to  his  own  mind,  it  is  not  now  eafy  to 
determine.  The  event  however  was,  that  thefe"  his 
iirft  profeiytes  all  ultimately  attained  to  riches  and 
honours,  to  the  command  of  armies,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  kingdoms*. 

3.  The  Arabs  deduced  their  defcent  from  Abra- 
iiam,  through  the  line  of  Ifihmael.  The  inhabitants 
or  Mecca,  in  common  probably  with  the  other  Ara¬ 
bian  tribes,  acknowledged,  as,  I  think,  may  clearly 
be  collefted  from  the  Koran,  one  fupreme  deity,  but 
had  affociated  with  him  many  objefts  of  idolatrous 
worihip.  The  great  doftrine,  with  which  Mahomet 
fet  out,  was  the  ftrift  and  exclufive  unity  of  God. 
Abraham,  he  told  them,  their  illuftrious  anceflor  ; 
Iflimael,  the  hither  of  their  nation  ;  Mofes,  the  law¬ 
giver  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jefus,  the  author  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  had  all  afierted  the  fame  thing;  that  their 
followers  had  univerfally  corrupted  the  truth,  and 
that  he  was  now  commiffioned  to  reflcre  it  to  the 
world.  Was  it  ro  be  wondered  at,  that  a  doftrine 
fo  fpecious,  and  authorifed  by  names,  fome  or  other 
of  which  were  holden  in  the  higheft  veneration,  by 
every  defcription  of  his  hearers,  fhould,  in  the  hands 

*  Gib.  Vol.  IX.  p.  4. 

of 
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of  a  popular  miffionary,  prevail  to  the  extent  m 
which" Mahomet  fucceeded  by  his  pacific  mini  ry . 

4  Of  the  inftitution  which  Mahomet  joined  with 
thil  fundamental  doftrine,  and  of  the  Koran  in  which 
that  inftitution  is  delivered  we  d.fc over  I  thi  ^, 
two  purpofes  that  pervade  the  whole  viz.  to  make 
converts,  and  to  make  his  converts  foldiers.  lhe 
following  particulars,  amongft  others,  may  be  » son  i- 
dered  as  pretty  evident  indications  of  tnefe  defig  • 
i.  When  Mahomet  began  to  preach,  his  addreis 
to  the  Tews,  the  Chriftians,  and  to  the  i  agan  Arabs, 
was,  that  the  religion  which  he  taught,  W other 
than  what  had  been  originally  their  own.  Wc  l  e- 

<  lieVe  in  God,  and  that  which  hath  been  fen t  down 
e  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath  been  fent  aown 
‘  unto  Abraham,  and  Ifmael  and  Ifaac,  and  Jaco  ), 

«  and  the  tribes,  and  that  which  was  delivered  unto 
‘  Mofes  and  Jefus,  and  that  which  was  delivered 

<  unto  the  prophets  from  the  lord  ;  we  matte  no  dn- 

‘  tinftion  between  any  of  them*.’  ‘  He  ''A®' 
t  dained  you  tne  religion  which  he  commanded  Noah, 

‘  and  which  we  have  revealed  unto  thee,  O  Moham- 

<  rned  and  which  we  commanded  Abraham,  and 
«  Mofes,  and  Jefus,  faying,  obferve  this  religion, 

‘  and  be  not  divided  therein f.’  ‘  He  hath  chofen 

‘  you,  and  hath  not  impofed  on  you  any  difficulty  in 
«  the  religion  which  he  hath  given  you,  the  religion 

c  of  your  father  Abraham  J. 

2.  The  author  of  the  Koran  never  ceaks  mom 
deferibing  the  future  anguilh  of  unbelievers,  then 
defpair,  regret,  penitence,  and  torment.  It  is  the 
point  which  he  labours  above  all  others.  And  theie 
deferiptions  are  conceived  in  terms,  which  will  appear 
in  no  fmall  degree  impulfive,  even  to  the  modern 


*  Sale’s  Koran,  c,  ii.  p.  17 
J  lb.  c.  xxii.  p.  281. 
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t^a^ci  or  <111  Englifli  tranflation.  Doubtlefs  they  would 
operate  with  much  greater  force  upon  the  minds  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  immediately  directed.  The 
terror  which  they  feem  well  calculated  to  infpire, 
would  be  tb  many  tempers  a  powerful  application. 

3*  Ofi  tire  other  hand,  his  voluptuous  paradife ; 
his  robes  of  filk,  his  palaces  of  marble,  his  rivers 
and  Grades,  his  groves  and  couches,  his  wines,  his 
dainties ;  and,  above  all,  his  feventy-two  virgins  af- 
figned  to  each  of  the  faithful,  of  refplendent "beauty 
and  eternal  youth;  intoxicated  the  imaginations,  and 
feized  tae  paffions,  of  his  Eaftern  followers. 

4.  But  Mahomet’s  higheft  heaven,  was  referved 
for  thole  who  fought  his  battles,  or  expended  their 
fortunes  in  his  caufe.  c  Thoie  believers. who  fit  ftill 
6  at  home,  not  having  any  hurt,  and  thofe  who  em- 
6  ploy  their  fortunes  and  their  perfons  for  the  reli- 

*  gion  of  God,  fhall  not  be  held  equal.  God  hath 
4  preferred  thofe  who  employ  their  fortunes  and  their 
c  perfons  in  that  caufe,  to  a  degree  above  thofe  who 
6  fit  at  home.  God  hath  indeed  promifed  every  one 
c  Paradife,  but  God  hath  preferred  thofe  wTho  fight 
4  for  the  faith ,  before  thofe  who  fit  ftill,  by  addin? 

4  unto  them  a  great  reward  ;  by  degrees  of  honour 
6  conferred  upon  them  from  him,  and  by  granting 
4  them  forgivenefs  arid  mercy  V  Again,  6  Do  ye 
c  reckon  the  giving  drink  to  the  pilgrims,  and  the 

4  vifiting  of  the  holy  temple,  to  be  actions  as  merito- 

5  rious  as  thofe  performed  by  him  who  believeth  in 
4  God  and  the  laft  day,  and  fight eth  for  the  religion 
4  cf  God?  they  fliall  not  be  held  equal  with  Gcd. — - 
4  They  who  have  believed,  and  fled  their  country, 

*  and  employed  their  fubftance  and  their  perfons  in 
the  defence  of  God’s  true  religion,  fliall  he  in  the 

c  higheft  degree  of  honour  with  God  ;  and  tliefe  are 

1 

*  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  Iv.  p.  73, 
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4  thev  who  flu  11  be  happy.  The  Lord  fendeth  them 
4  good  tidings  of  mercy  from  him  and  of  good  wfll, 

‘  and  of  gardens  wherein  they  flull  enjoy  laftmg 
c  nleafures.  They  flull  continue  therein  forever, Tor 
4  with  God  is  a  great  reward*.’  And,  once  more, 

<  Verilv  God  hath  purchafed  of  the  true  believers 
‘  their' 'fouls  and  their  fubftance,  pronufmg  them  the 

<  enioyment  of  Paradife,  on  condition  that  they  fig  j 

4  for  the  caufe  of  God,  whether  they  flay  or  be  flam, 

‘  the  promife  for  the  fame  is  afluredly  due,  by  t  le 

‘  law  and  the  gofpel  and  the  Koran f 

r  His  doftrine  of  predeftmauon  was  applicable, 
and  was  applied  by  him,  to  the  fame  purpofe  of  for¬ 
tifying  and  of  exalting  the  courage  o.  his  ac.no  cuts. 

«  if  any  thing  of  the  matter  had  happened  unto  us, 

.  “e  &  not  been  (lain  here.  Anfwer  If  ye  bad 
4  been  in  your  houfes,  verily  they  would  have  gone 
4  forth  to ‘fight,  whofe  {laughter  was  decreed  to  me 

4  places  where  they  died §.’  _ 

6.  In  warm  regions,  the  appetite  of  the  fexes  is 
ardent  the  paflion  for  inebriating  liquors  moderate. 
In  compliance  with  this  di  flinch  ion,  although  lYiaho- 
met  laid  a  reftraint  upon  the  drinking  oi  wine,  m 
the  ufe  of  women  he  allowed  an  almou  unoounded 
indulgence.  Four  wives,  with  the  liberty  of  chang¬ 
ing  them  at  pleafurej|,  together  with  the  perfoas  or 
alf  his  captives  *|[,  was  an  irrefiftible  bribe  to  an 

*  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  ix.  p  15 1.  t  lb*  p.  164. 

t  «  The  fword  (faith  Mahomet)  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of 

<  tiell ;  a  drop  of  blood  (lied  in  the  caufe  of  God  ;  a  night  fpent 
*  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fading  or  prayer. 

<  Whofoever  falls  in  battle,  his  fms  are  forgiven  at  the  day  of 
« judo-ment ;  his  wounds  fliall  be  refplendent  as  vermilion,  and 
f  odoriferous  as  murk,  and  the  lofs  of  his  limbs  (hall  be  fup plied 
6  by  the  wings  of  angels  and  cherubim.5  Gibb.  Vol.  IX.  p* 
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Arabian  warrior.  ‘  God  is  minded,’  fays  he,  fpeak- 
mg  or  this  very  fubjeft,  ‘  to  make  his  religion  light 
‘  unt0  y°u,  for  man  was  created  weak.’  How  dif¬ 
ferent  this  from  the  unaccommodating  purity  of  the 
gofpel  ?  How  would  Mahomet  have  Succeeded  with 
the  Chi  i (ban  leiTon  in  his  mouth,  4  Wdiofoever  look- 
‘  eth  on  a  woman  to  Iuft  after  her,  hath  committed 
‘  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.’  It  mull 
bo  added,  that  Mahomet  did  not  venture  upon  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  till  the  fourth  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  or  the  feventeenth  of  his  million  *,  when  his 
military  fucceffes  had  completely  eflablilhed  his  au¬ 
thority.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  of  the  fall  of 
the  Ramadan  j-,  and  of  the  moft  laborious  part  of 
his  inftitution,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca}. 

What  has  hitherto  been  collefled  from  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Muffulman  hiftory,  relates  to  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  Mahomet’s  peaceable  preaching, 
which  part  alone  of  his  life  and  enterprife  admits  of 
the  fmaileft  comparifon  with  the  origin  of  Chrifti- 
nnity.  A  new  feene  is  now  unfolded.  The  city  of 
Medina,  dilhtnt  about  ten  days  journey  from  Mecca, 
was  at  that  time  diftrafted  by  the  hereditary  conten¬ 
tions  of  two  hoflile  tribes.  Thefe  feuds  were  exaf- 
perated  by  the  mutual  perfecutions  of  the  Jews  and 
Chriftians,  and  of  the  different  Chriftian  fetts  by 
which  the  city  was  inhabited  |j.  The  religion  of 
Mahomet  prefented,  in  fome  meafure,  a  point  of 
union  or  compromife  to  thefe  divided  opinions.  It 

4  *  « 

*  Mod.  Un.  Hid.  Vol.  I.  p.  126.  f  lb.  p.  112. 
t  This  latter,  however,  already  prevailed  amongit  the  Arabs, 
and  had  grown  out  of  their  excedi  ve  veneration  for  the  Caaba. 
Mahomet’s  law,  in  this  refpeft,  was  rather  a  compliance  than 
an  innovation 

||  Mod.  Un.  Hid.  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

5  Sale’s  Prelim,  p,  1 12, 
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embracer!  the  principles  which  were  common  to  them 
all  Each  party  faw  in  it  an  honourable  acknow- 
le'i  „nent  of  the  fundamental  truth  of  them  own  fyf- 
tem  To  the  Pagan  Arab,  fomewhat  imbued  with 
the  fentiments  and  knowledge  of  his  Jew.ffi  or  Chnf- 
tian  fellow  citizen,  it  offered  no  offenff.e,  or  very 
improbable  >heology.  1'his  recommendation  pro- 
cured  to  Mahometanifm  a  more  favourable  receptio 
at  Medina,  than  its  author  had  been  able  by  nve  \  e 
years  painful  endeavours,  to  obtain  for  it  at  Mecca. 
Yet,  after  all,  the  progrefs  of  the  religion  was  m- 
confiderable.  His  miffionary  could  only  coaeft  a 
congregation  of  forty  perfons*.  it  was  not  a  ic  - 
qious,  'but  a  political  affiliation,  wmch  ulumat j 
introduced  Mahomet  into  Medina.  Haraffed,  as 
fcould  feem,  and  difgnlted  by  the  long  continuance 
of  factions  and  difputes,  the  inhabitants  of  tnat  c  t} 
faw  in  the  admiffion  ®f  the  prophet’s  authority,  a 
reft  from  the  miferies  which  they  had  fuffered,  «nd 
a  funpreffion  of  the  violence  and  fury  which  they 
had 'learnt  to  condemn.  After  an  embaffy  therefore, 
compofed  of  believers  and  unbelievers f,  and  or  per- 
fons  of  both  tribes,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  of  ftrift  alliance  and  fupport,  Mahomet  made 
his  public  entry,  and  was  received  as  the  fovereign 

From  this  time,  or  foon  after  this  time,  the  im- 
poftor  changed  his  language  and  his  condu  l.  ja* 
ving  now  a  town  at  his  command,  where  to  arm  Ins 
party,  and  to  head  them  with  iecurity,  he  enters 
upon  nevtr  councils.  He  now  pretends  that  a  divine 
commiffion  is  given  to  him  to  attack  the  models,  to 
deftroy  idolatry,  and  to  fet  up  the  true  faith  by  the 
fword  t.  An  early  viftory  over  a  very  fupenor  force 

i 


*  f  Mod.  Un.  Hill.  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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atchieved  by  conduct  and  bravery,  effablifhed  the 
renown  of  his  arms,  and  of  his  personal  chara&er*. 
.Every  year  after  this  was  marked  by  battles  or  affaf- 
finations.  dhe  nature  and  activity  of  Mahomet’s 
future  exertions  may  be  cftimated  from  the  compu¬ 
tation,  that,  in  the  nine  following  years  of  his  life, 
ite  commanded  his  army  in  perfon  in  eight  general 
engagements!,  and  undertook,  by  himfelf  or  his 
lieutenants,  fifty  military  enterprifes. 

brom  this  time,  we  have  nothing  left  to  account 
for,  but  that  Mahomet  fliould  colled!  an  army,  that 
his  army  fliould  conquer,  and  that  his  religion  fhould 
proceed  together  with  his  conquefts.  The  ordinary 
experience  of  human  affairs,  leaves  us  litrle  to  won¬ 
der  at,  in  any  of  thcfe  effects ;  and  they  were  like- 
vvife  each  affifted  by  peculiar  facilities.  From  all 
fides,  the  roving  Arabs  crouded  around  the  flandard 
of  religion  and  plunder,  of  freedom  and  victory,  of 
arms  and  rapine.  Bcfide  the  highly  painted  joys  of 
.a  carnal  paradife,  Mahomet  rewarded  his  followers 
in  this  world  with  a  liberal  divifion  of  the  fpoils,  and 
with  the  perfons  of  their  female  captives  J.  The 
condition  of  Arabia,  occupied  by  fmali  independent 
tribes,  expofed  it  to  the  progrefs  of  a  firm  and  refo- 
hire  army.  After  the  reduction  of  his  native  penin- 
fula,  the  weaknefs  alfo  of  the  Roman  provinces  on 
the  North  and  the  Weft,  as  well  as  the  diftra&ed 
hate  of  the  Perfiau  empire  on  the  Eaft,  facilitated 
the  fuccefsful  invaflon  of  neighbouring  countries. 

I  Hat  Mahomet’s  conquefts  fliould  carry  his  religion 
along  with  them,  will  excite  little  furprife,  when  we 
know  the  conditions  which  he  propofed  to  the  van¬ 
quished.  Death  or  converfion  was  the  only  choice 

*  Vidtory  of  Bedr.  ib.  p.  106.  \ 

f  Un.  Hi  ft.  Vol.  I.  p.  255.  f  Gibb.  Vol.  JX.  p.  255. 
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offered  to  idolaters.  «  Strike  off  their  heads  ;  (trike 
‘  off  all  the  ends  of  their  fingers  :  *  kill  the  idolaters, 

*  wherefoever  ye  (hall  find  them-)-.’  To  the  Jews 
and  Chriftians  was  left  the  fomewhat  milder  alterna¬ 
tive,  of  fubjeaion  and  tribute,  if  they  perilled  in 
their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in 
the  rights  and  liberty,  the  honours  and  privileges, 
of  the  faithful,  if  they  embraced  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors.  c  re  Cbriftian  dogs,  you  know  your 
6  option  5  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  01  tpe  iwo<d+. 
The  corrupt  Hate  of  Chriftianity  in  the  fevemh  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  contentions  of  its  feels,  unhappily  fo 
fell  in  with  men’s  care  of  their  fafety,  01  theii  ;°l* 
tunes,  as  to  induce  many  to  forfake  its  piofcuion. 
Add  to  all  which,  that  Mahomet’s  victories  not  only 
operated  by  the  natural  effect  of  conqueft,  but  that 
they  were  conffantly  reprefented,  both  to  his  friends 
and  enemies,  as  divine  declarations  in  his  farom. 
Succefs  was  evidence.  Frofperity  carried  witn  it  no. 
only  influence  but  proof.  ‘  Ye  have  already,’  fays 
he,  after  the  battle  of  Bear,  4  had  a  miracle  fhown 
4  you,  iu  two  armies  which  attacked  eacu  otuc,  9 
4  one  army  fought  for  God’s  true  religion,  but  tiiv 
c  other  were  infidels  Again,  i  ye  flew  not  tuo?.-. 
4  who  were  flam  at  Bedr,  but  God  flew  tuem.  L 
4  ye  defire  a  decifion  of  the  matter  between  us,  now 

4  hath  a  decifion  come  unto  you  jj.’ 

Many  more  paffages  might  oe  collected  out  or  the 
Koran  to  the  fame  effect.  But  they  are  iinneceflary. 
The  fucceff  of  Mahomet anifm  during  this  and  indeed 
every  future  period  of  its  hiftory,  bears  fo  little  re- 
femblance  to  the  early  propagation  of  Chriftianity  ? 


*  Sale’s  Koran,  c.  vm.  p.  140. 
J  Gibb.  ib.  p.  337. 

||  Ch.  viii.  p.  1 41. 
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that  no  inference  whatever  can  juftly  be  drawn  frota 
st  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Chriftian  argument.  For 
what  are  we  comparing  ?  A  Galilean  peafant,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  fifhermen,  with  a  conqueror  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  We  compare  Jefus,  without 
force,  without  power,  without  fupport,  without 
one  external  circumftance  of  attraction  or  influence, 
prevailing  againft  the  prejudices,  the  learning,  the 
hierarchy  of  his  country,  againft  the  ancient  religious 
opinions,  the  pompous  religious  rites,  the  philofo- 
phy,  the  wifdom,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  in  the  moft  polifhed  and  enlightened  period  of 
its  exiftence,  with  Mahomet  making  his  way  amongft 
Arabs ;  colle&ing  followers  in  the  midft  of  conquells 
and  triumphs,  in  the  darkeft  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world,  and  when  fuccefs  in  arms  not  only  ope¬ 
rated  by  that  command  of  men’s  wills  and  perfons 
which  attends  profperous  undertakings,  but  was 
conftdered  as  a  fare  teftimony  of  divine  approbation. 
That  multitudes,  perfuaded  by  this  argument,  fhould 
join  the  train  of  a  victorious  chief ;  that  ftill  greater 
multitudes  fhouid,  without  any  argument,  bow  down 
before  irrefiftiblc  powrer,  is  a  conduft  in  which  we 
cannot  fee  much  to  furprife  us ;  in  which  we  can 
fee  nothing  that  refembles  the  caufes,  by  which  the 
cftablifliment  of  Chriftianity  was  efFeCted. 

The  fuccefs  therefore  of  Mahometanifm  ftands  not 
in  the  way  of  this  important  conclufion,  that  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity,  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  propagated,  is  an 
unique  in  the  hiftory  of  its  fpecies.  A  Jewrifh  peafant 
overthrew  the  religion  of  the  world. 

I  have,  neverthelefs,  placed  the  prevalency  of 
the  religion  amongft  the  auxiliary  arguments  of  its 
truth  ;  becaufe,  whether  it  had  prevailed  or  not,  or 
whether  its  prevalency  can  or  cannot  be  accounted 

•  for. 
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for,  the  direft  argument  remains  (till.  It  is  ftill 
true,  that  a  great  number  of  men,  upon  the  ipot, 
perfonally  conne&ed  with  the  hiftory  and  with  the 
author  of  the  religion,  were  induced  by  what  they 
heard  and  faw  and  knew,  not  only  to  change  their 
former  opinions,  but  to  give  up  their  time  and  iacri- 
fice  their  eafe,  to  traverfe  feas  and  kingdoms  without 
reft  and  without  wearinefs,  to  commit  themfelves  to 
extreme  dangers,  to  undertake  inceffant  toils,  to 
undergo  grievous  fufferings,  and  all  this,  folely  in 
confequence,  and  in  fupport,  of  their  belief  or 
fa&s,  which,  if  true,  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  ;  which,  if  falfe,  they  muft  have  known  to 
be  fo. 
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A  BRIEF  CONSIDERATION  OF  SOME  POPULAR 

OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP.  1. 

'The'Difcrepancies  between  the  fever al  Gofpels. 

I  KNOW  not  a  more  rafh  or  unphilo- 
fophical  conduct  of  the  undemanding,  than  to  reject 
the  fubftance  of  a  ftory,  by  reafon  of  fome  diveriity 
in  the  circumftances  with  which  it  is  related.  "Ihe 
ufual  character  of  human  teftimony  is  .  fubfta'ntial 
truth  under  circumftantial  variety.  This  is  what  the 
daily  experience  of  courts  of  juftice  teaches.  When 
accounts  of  a  tranfa£fion  come  from  the  mouths  Oi 
different  witneffes,  it  is  feldom  that  it  is  not  poffible 
to  pick  out  apparent  or  real  inconfiftencies  between 
them.  Thcfe  inconfiftencies  are  ftudioufly  difplayed 
by  an  adverfe  pleader,  but  oftentimes  with  little  im- 
preffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  clofe  and  minute  agreement  induces  the  fut- 
picion  of  confederacy  and  fraud.  When  written 
hiftories  touch  upon  the  fame  feenes  or  aftion,  the 
comparifon  almoft  always  affords  ground  for  a  like 
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reflection.  Numerous,  and  fometimes  important, 
variations  prefent  themfelves  ;  not  fcldcm  alfo,  ab- 
iolute  and  final  contradictions ;  yet  neither  one  nor 
the  other  are  deemed  fbfficient  to  {hake  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  the  main  fa£ti  I  he  embafly  of  the  Jews  to 
deprecate  the  execution  of  Claudian’s  order  to  place 
his  ftatue  in  tlieir  temple,  Philo  places  in  harveft, 
Jofephus  in  feed  time ;  both  contemporary  writers. 
No  reader  is  led  by  this  inconfifiency  to  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  fuch  an  embafly  was  fent,  or  whether  fuch  an 
order  was  given.  Our  own  hiftory  fupplies  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  account  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Argyle’s  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiction. 
Lord  Clarendon  relates  that  he  was  condemned  to 
be  hanged,  which  was  performed  the  fame  day  ;  on 
the  contrary,  Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard, 
agree  that  he  was  beheaded  ;  and  that  he  was  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  Saturday,  and  executed  upon  the 
Monday  *.  Was  any  reader  of  Englifh  hiftory  ever 
Jceptic  enough,  to  raife  from  hence  a  queflion. 
Whether  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  executed,  or 
not?  Yet  this  ought  to  be  left  .in  uncertainty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Chriftian 
hiftory  has  fometimes  been  attacked.  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  contended,  that  the  different  hours  of  the  day 
afligned  to  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift  by  John  and  the 
other  evangelifts,  did  not  admit  of  the  reconcilement 
which  learned  men  had  propofed  ;  and  then  con¬ 
cludes  the  difcufiion  with  this  hard  remark  :  4  We 
*  muft  be  forced,  with  feveral  of  the  critics,  to  leave 
5  the  difficulty  juft  as  we  found  it,  chargeable  with 
4  all  the  confluences  of  manifeft  inconfifiency  j.5 

*  See  Blog.  Britan. 

f  Middleton’s  Reflections  anfwered  by  Benfon.  Hift.  Chrif. 
VoJ.  III.  p.  50. 
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But  what  are  thefe  confequences  ?  by  no  means  the 
difcrediting  of  the  hiftory  as  to  the  principal  fad,  t>) 
a  repugnancy  (eren  fnppofmg  tha,  repugnancy  not 
to  be  refutable  into  different  modes  of  computation) 
in  the  time  of  the  day,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  In 

A  great  deal  of  the  difcrepancy,  obfervable  m 
the  gofpels,  arifes  from  omiffion  ;  from  a  fad  ot  a 
paffage  of  Chrift’s  life  being  noticed  by  one  writer, 
which  is  unnoticed  by  another.  Now  omiffion  is 
at  all  times  a  very  uncertain  ground  of  objection. 
We  perceive  it,  not  only  in  the  companion  ot  u  - 
ferent  writers,  but  even  in  the  fame  writer,  when 
compared  with  himfelf.  There  are  a  great  many 
particulars,  and  fome  of  them  of  importance,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Jofephus  in  his  antiquities,  which,  as  we 
foould  have  fuppofed,  ought  to  have  been  put  down 
by  him  in  their  place  in  his  Jewiih  wars*.  Sueto¬ 
nius,  Tacitus,  Dio  Caffius,  have,  all  three,  written 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Each  has  mentioned  many 
things  omitted  by  the  reftf,  yet  no  objection  is  from 
thence  taken  to  the  refpeftive  credit  of  their  hiftories. 
We  have  in  our  own  times,  if  there  were  not  iome- 
thing  indecorous  in  the  comparifon,  the  life  of  an 
eminent  perfon,  written  by  three  of  his  frienos,  m 
which  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  incidents 
felefted  by  them,  ibme  apparent,  and  perhaps  fome 
real  contradictions ;  yet  without  any  impeachment 
of  the  fubftantial  truth  of  their  accounts,  of  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  books,  the  competent  information 
or  genera!  fidelity  of  the  writers. 

But  thefe  difcrepancies  will  be  fil’d  more  numerous, 
when  men  do  not  write  hiftories,  but  mcmoii  s  y 
which  is  perhaps  the  true  name,  and  proper  deferip- 
tion  of  our  gofpels :  that  is,  when  they  do  not  un- 


*  Lard.  Part  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  73s,  et  feq. 
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oertake,  or  even  meant  to  deliver,  in  order  of  time, 
a  legu.ar  and  complete  account  of  all  the  things  of 
importance,  which  the  perfon,  who  is  the  fobieft 
o  then  hiilory,  did  or  faid ;  but  only,  out  of  many 
urn ilar  ones,  to  give  fuch  paffages,  or  fuch  a&ions 
ana  i  couifts,  as  offered  themfelves  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  their  attention,  came  in  the  way  of  their 
enquiries,  occurred  to  their  recolleftion,  or  were 
fnggefted  by  their  particular  defign  at  the  time  of 


writing* 

O 

rp 


I  his  particular  defign  may  appear  fometimes,  but 
ijCc  always,  nor  often.  1  hus  I  think  that  the  par- 
ticulai  defign  which  St.  Matthew  had  in  view  whilft 
no  was  writing  the  hiilory  of  the  refurre&ion,  v/as 
tj  Ucteft  the  faithful  performance  of  Chrift’s  promife 
to  his  difciples  to  go  before  them  into  Galilee ;  be- 
c'rtiife  he  alone,  except  Mark,  who  feems  to  have 
taken  it  from  him,  has  recorded  this  promife,  and 
he  alone  has  confined  his  narrative  to  that  fingle  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  difciples  which  fulfilled  it.  It  was 
nie  preconcerted,  the  great  and  rood  public  mani- 
feuation  of  our  Lord’s  perfon.  It  was  the  thing 
which  dwelt  upon  St.  Matthew’s  mind,  and  he 
adapted  his  narrative  to  it.  But,  that  there  is  no¬ 
thing  in  St.  Matthew’s  language,  which  negatives 
other  appearances,  or  which  imports  that  this  his 
appearance  to  his  difciples  in  Galilee,  in  purfuance 
of  his  promife,  was  his  firfl:  or  only  appearance,  is 
made  pretty  evident  by  St.  Mark’s  gofpel,  which 
ufed  the  fame  terms  concerning  the  appearance  in 
Galilee  as  St.  Matthew  ufes,  yet  itfelf  records  two 
other  appearances  prior  to  this :  €  Go  your  way,  tell 
6  his  difciples  and  Peter,  that  he  goeth  before  you 
v  into  Galilee,  then  (hall  ye  fee  him  as  he  faid  unto 
‘  you.’  (xvi.  7.)  We  might  be  apt  to  infer  from 
thefe  words,  that  this  was  the  firfl  time  they  were 
to  fee  him  :  at  lead,  we  might  infer  it,  with  as  much 

reafon 
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rcafon  as  we  draw  the  inference  from  the  fame  words 
in  Matthew ;  yet  the  hiftonan  h.mlelf  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  was  leading  his  readers  t  J 
“ndufion  i  for,  in  the  twelfth  and  two  following 

TeSncel Sch,  by  comparing  the  order  of  events 
are  {hewn  to  have  been  prior  to  the  appeal  ance 
Slice.  ‘  He  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two 
‘  of  them,  as  they  walked  and  went  into  the 
‘  country  ;  and  they  went  and  told  it  unto  the  re- 
‘  fid ue,  neither  believed  they  them  :  afterwards  he 
«  nnneared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  fat  at  meat, 
«  mid  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief,  becaufe 
«  they  believed  not  them  that  had  feen  him  aftei  he 

c  was  rifen.  .  .  .1  _ 

Probablv  the  fame  obfervation,  concerning  t 

particular  \ deftgn  which  guided  the  hiftonan,  may 

be  of  ufe  in  comparing  many  other  paffages  of  the 

gofpels. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Erroneous  Opinions  imputed  to  the  Apojiles. 

A  SPECIES  of  candour  which  is  ftiewn 
towards  every  other  book,  is  fometimes  relufed  to 
the  feriptures ;  and  that  is,  tire  placing  of  a  diltinc- 
tion  between  judgment  and  teftimony.  W  e  do  not 
ufually  queflion  the  credit  of  a  writer,  by  reafon  of 
any  opinion  he  may  have  delivered  upon  fubjefts, 
unconnected  with  his  evidence  ;  and  even  upon  fub- 
ie£ts,  connefted  with  his  account,  or  mixed  with  it 
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r!rc  fJkT  d'fc0U.rfc  or  siting,  we  naturally  fcpa. 
rate  fefts  from  op.mons,  teftimony  from  obfervation 
narrative  from  argument.  * 

.  aPP!/  thls  equitable  oonfideration  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  recorus,  much  controverfy,  and  much  objection 

In  ra,fed’  concerning  the  quotations  of  the 
Old  ieltament  found  in  the  New;  fome  of  which 
quotations,  it  is  faid,  are  applied  in  a  fenfe,  and  to 
events,  apparently  different  from  that  which  thev 
bear,  and  from  thofe  to  which  they  belong,  in  the 
original.  It  is  probable  to  my  apprehenfion,  that 
many  qt  thofe  quotations  were  intended  by  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  New  Teftament  as  nothing  more  than 
accommodations .  They  quoted  palfages  of  their 

cnpture,  wdiich  fuited,  and  fell  in  with,  the  occa- 
iton  before  them,  without  always  undertaking  to 
alien,  that  the  occafion  was  in  the  view  of  the  au- 
tnor  of  the  words.  Such  accommodations  of  paf- 
fages  from  old  authors,  from  books  efpecially,  which 
are  in  every  one’s  hands,  are  common  with  writers 
cm  all  countries ;  but  in  none,  perhaps,  were  more 
to  be  expefted,  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
whofe  literature  was  almoft  entirely  confined  to  their 
Driptures.  1  hofe  prophecies  which  are  alleged 
with  more  folemnity,  and  which  are  accompanied 
with  a  preafe  declaration,  that  they  originally  re- 
fpc&ed  the  event  then  related,  are,  I  think,  truly 
alleged.  But  were  it  otherwife  $  is  the  judgment  of 
ihe^writers  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  interpreting 
paiTages  of  the  Old,  or  fometimes,  perhaps,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  eftablifhed  interpretations,  fo  connefled, 
either  with  their  veracity,  or  with  their  means  of 
information  concerning  what  was  palling  in  their 
own  times,  as  that  a  critical  miftake,  even  were  it 
dearly  made  out,  Ihouid  overthrow  their  hiftorical 
credit  ?- — Does  it  dimmifti  it  ?  Has  it  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  ? 

1  Another 
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Another  error,  imputed  »  the  firft  ChrWiam, 
waa  the  expeCted  approach  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

[  would  introduce  this  objection,  by  a  remark,  upon 
what  appears  to  me  a  fomewhat  fimjlar  example. 

Our  Saviour,  fpeaking  to  Peter  of  John,  f.  , 

‘  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come,  what  is  that  to 
t  tw*  ’  Thefe  words,  we  find,  have  been  fo  mil- 
conftrued,  as  that  ‘  a  report’  from  thence,  ‘went 
‘  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  dife  p  - 
‘  fhould  not  die.’  Suppofe  that  this  had  come  down 
to  us  amongft  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  ear  > 
Chriftians,  and  that  the  particular  orcumllance, 
from  which  the  miftake  fprung,  had  been  loft  (which 
humanly  fpeaking  was  moft  likely  to  have  been  tac 
cafe)  fome,  at  this  day,  would  have  been  ready  to 
regard  and  quote  the  error,  as  an  impeachment  of 
the  whole  Chriftian  fyftem.  h  et  with  how  little 
iuftice  fuch  a  conclufion  would  have  been  drawn,  or 
rather  fuch  a  preemption  taken  up,  the  information, 
which  we  happen  to  poffefs,  enables  us  now  to  per¬ 
ceive.  To  thofe  who  .think  that  the  fcriptures  lead 
us  to  believe,  that  the  early  Chriftians,  and  even 
the  apoftles,  expeCted  the  approach  of  the  day  o 
judgment  in  their  own  times,  the  fame  reflation  will 
occur,  as  that  which  we  have  made,  with  refp5“ 
to  the  more  partial  perhaps  and  temporary  but  It  id 
no  lefs  ancient  error,  concerning  the  duration  or  St. 
John’s  life.  It  was  an  error,  it  may  be  hkewile  laid, 
which  would  effectually  hinder  thofe,  who  entertain¬ 
ed  it,  from  a£ting  the  part  of  impoftors. 

The  difficulty  which  attends  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
prefent  chapter,  is  contained  in  this  queftion  ;  if  \vc 
once  admit  the  fallibility  of  the  apoftolic  judgment, 
where  are  we  to  ftop,  or  in  what  can  we  rely  upon 
it  ?  To  which  queftions,  as  arguing  with  unbelievers, 


*  John  xxi.  23* 


and 
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aiid  as  arguing  for  the  fubftantial  truth  of  the  Chrif- 
■an  hiftory,  and  for  that  a!onej  it  ig  competent  * 

Innf}ld™CaI?  °f  Chr,a,apity  to  reply,  Give  me  the 
apoftles  tefhmony,  and  I  do  not  (land  in  need  of 

then  judgment;  give  me  the  fate,  and  I  have  com- 

p.ete  fecumy  for  every  conciufion  I  want 

But,  although  I  think,  that  it  is  competent  to  the 

aJ3°  °S?  t0  ,return  this  anfwer  ;  I  do  not 
h  nk  that  it  is  the  only  anfwer  which  the  obieteon 

is  capable  of  receiving.  The  two  following  cautions, 
founded,  I  apprehend,  in  the  mod  reafonable  dif- 
tmteons,  will  exclude  all  uncertainty  upon  this  head, 
which  can  be  attended  with  danger. 

M  to  feparate  what  was  the  objeft  of  the  apof- 
tohe  million,  and  declared  by  them  to  be  fo,  from 
what  was  extraneous  to  it,  or  only  incidentally  con- 
neted  with  it.  Of  points  clearly  extraneous  to  the 
religion,  nothing  need  be  faid.  Of  points  inciden¬ 
tally  connected  with  it,  fomething  may  be  added. 
Demoniacal  poffeffion  is  one  of  thefe  points :  con¬ 
cerning  the  reality  of  which,  as  this  place  will  not 
admit  the  examination,  or  even  the  production  of 
the  arguments,  on  either  fide  of  the  cjueftion,  it 
would  be  arrogance  in  me  to  deliver  any ‘judgment. 
Anu  it  is  unnecenary.  for  what  I  am  concerned  to 
oblerve  is,  that  even  they,  who  think  that  it  was  a 
general,  but  erroneous  opinion,  of  thofe  times ;  and 
mat  the  wi  iters  of  the  feew  deftament,  in  common 
with  other  Jewifh  writers  of  that  age,  fell  into  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  and  of  thinking  upon  the  fubjeeft, 
which  then  univerfally  prevailed  ;  need  not  be  alarm¬ 
ed  by  tiie  conceffion,  as  though  they  had  any  thing 
to  fear  from  it,  for  the  truth  of  Chriilianity.  The 
deteine  was  not  what  Chrift  brought  into  the  world. 

It  appears  in  the  Chriftian  records,  incidentally  and 
accidentally,  as  being  the  fubfuring  opinion  of  the 

age  and  country  in  which'  his  miniftrv  was  exercifed. 

* 

It 
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It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  his  revelation,  to 
regulate  men’s  opinions,  concerning  the  afl.on  of 
fpiritual  fubftances  upon  animal  bodies.  At  any  i  ate, 
it  is  unconneaed  with  tefotnony.  If  a  dumb  perfon 
was  by  a  word  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  his  fpeech,  1 
figntfies  little  to  what  caufe  thedumbnefs  was  afcribed:  _ 
and  the  like  of  every  other  cure,  wrought  upon  tnoie 
who  are  faid  to  have  been  pollcfied.  1  he  malady 
v'as  real,  the  cure  was  real,  whether  me  popular 
explication  of  the  caufe  was  well  founded,  or  not. 
The  matter  of  fact,  the  change,  fo  far  as  n  was  an 
objeft  of  fenfe,  or  of  teftimony,  was  in  either  cafe 

the  fame. 

Secondly,  that,  in  reading  tne  apoftolic  writings, 
we  diftinguifh  between  their  doftrines  and  their  argu¬ 
ments.  Their  do&rines  came  to  them  by  revelation, 
nroperly  fo  called  ;  yet,  in  propounding  thefe  doc¬ 
trines  in  their  writings  or  difcourfes,  they  were  wont 
to  illuftrate,  fupport  and  enforce  them,  by  fuch  ana¬ 
logies,  arguments,  and  conlidciations,  as  tueir  own 
thoughts  fuggefted.  Thus  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  is,  the  a  dm  iff.  on  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Cnriftian 
profdhon  without  a  previous  fuojeftion  to  the  law  of 
Mofes,  was  imparted  to  the  apoftles  by  revelation  ; 
and  was  attefled  by  the  mirac.es  which  attended  the 
Chriftian  miniftry  amongft  them.  The  apoflles’  own 
aifurance  of  the  matter,  refted  upon  this  founoation. 
Neverthelefs,  St.  Paul,  when  treating  of  the  fubjeft, 
offers  a  great  variety  of  topics  in  its  proof  and  vin¬ 
dication.0  The  do&rine  itfelf  muff  be  received  ;  but 
is  it  neceffary,  in  order  to  defend  Chriftianity,  to 
defend  the  propriety  of  every  comparifon,  or  the 
validity  of  every  argument,  which  the  apoftle  has 
brought  into  the  difeuffion  ?  The  fame  obfervation 
applies  to  fome  other  inftances ;  and  is,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  very  well  founded.  ‘  When  divine  writers 
‘  argue  upon  any  point,  we  are  always  bound  to 

‘  believe 
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‘  believe  the  conclufions  that  their  reafonings  end  in, 

<  3S  Parts  °f  dlv,ne  revelation  ;  but  we  are  hot  bound 
to  be  able  to  make  out,  or  even  to  affent  to,  all 

«  the  P^mifes  made  ufe  of  by  them,  in  their  whole 

<  e,xtent’  u/efs  11  aPPear  plainly,  that  they  affirm 
the  premifes  as  exprefsly  as  they  do  the  conclufions 

‘  proved  by  them*. ’ 


■// 


CHAP.  III. 

The  connexion  of  Chrijlianity  with  the  JewiJh 

Hijiory . 

T_J Ndoubt’ejD lY,  our4  Saviour  aflumes 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Mofaic  inftitution  :  and, 
independently  of  his  authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
very  difficult  to  affign  any  other  caufe  for  the  com¬ 
mencement  or  exiftence  of  that  inftitution  ;  efpe- 
cially  for  the  Angular  circumftance  of  the  Jews  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  unity,  when  every  other  people  Aid 
into  polytheifm ;  for  their  being  men  in  religion, 
children  in  everything  elfe;  behind  other  nations 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  fuperior  to  the  mod 
improved,  in  their  fentiments  and  doctrines  relating 
to  the  deity Undoubtedly,  alfo,  our  Saviour 
recognizes  the  prophetic  character  of  many  of  their 


*  Burnet’s  Expof.  art.  6. 

t  *  In  the  do&rines,  for  example,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity* 
4  the  omnipotence,  the  omnifcience,  the  omniprefence,  the  wif- 
4  dom  and  the  goodnefs  of  God ;  in  their  opinions  concerning 
4  providence,  and  the  creation,  prefervation  and  government 
*  of  the  world/  Campbell  on  Mir.  p.  207. 
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ancient  writers.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are  bound, 
as  Chriftians,  to  go.  But  to  make  Chrifhamty  an- 
fwerable,  with  its  life,  for  the  circumflantial  truth 
of  each  feparate  paffage  of  the  Old  ieflament,  the 
erenuinenefs  of  every  book,  the  information,  fidelity, 
and  judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  I 
will  not  fay  great,  but  unneceffary  difficulties,  into 
the  whole  fyftem.  Thefe  books  were  _  universally 
read  and  received  by  the  Jews  of  our  oaviout  s  time. 
He  and  his  apoflles,  in  common  with  all  other  Jews, 
referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them,  ufed  them.  Yet, 
except  where  he  exprefsly  afcribes  a  divine  authority 
to  particular  prediaions,  1  do  not  know  that  we  can 
ftriaiy  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  books  being  fo 
ufed  and  applied,  befide  the  proof,  which  it  unques¬ 
tionably  is,  of  their  notoriety  and  reception  at  that 
time.  In  this  view,  our  fcriptures  afford  a  valuable 
teflimony  to  thole  of  the  Jews.  lout  the  nature  ot 
this  teflimony  ought  to  be  underflood.  It  is  furely 
very  different  from,  what  it  is  fometimes  reprefented 
to  be,  a  Specific  ratification  of  each  particular  fa£t 
and  opinion  ;  and  not  only  of  each  particular  fact, 
but  of  the  motives  affigned  for  every  aftion,  together 
with  the  judgment  of  praife  or  difpraife  bellowed 
upon  them.  St.  James,  in  epiflle*,  fays,  ‘Ye  have 
‘  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  feen  the 
‘  end  of  the  Lord.’  Notwithflanding  this  text,  the 
reality  of  Job’s  hiflory,  and  even  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  perfon,  has  been  always  deemed  a  fair  fubjeft 
of  enquiry  and  difcuffion  amongfl  Chrillian  divines. 
St.  James’s  authority  is  confidcrcd  as  good  evidence 
of  the  book  of  job  at  that  time,  and  of  its  reception 
by  the  Jews,  and  of  nothing  more.  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Second  epiflle  to  Timothy f,  has  this  Similitude, 
‘  Now,  as  jannes  and  Jambres  withflood  Mofes,  fo 
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do  thefe  alfo  refill:  the  truth.’  '  hefe  names  are 
not  found  in  the  Old  Teftament.  And  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  St.  Paul  took  them  from  fome  apocryphal 
Writing  tnen  extant,  or  from  tradition.  But  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  St.  Paul  is  here  afferting  the 
authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  was  a  written  account 
which  he  quoted,  or  making  himfelf  anfwerable  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ;  much  left,  that  he 
(o  involves  himfelf  with  either  of  thefe  queftions,  as 
that  the  credit  of  his  own  hiftory  and  miffion  fliould 
depend  upon  the  faft,  whether  ‘  Jannes  and  Jam'  res 
withllood  Mofes,  o^  not."  For  what  reafon  a  more 
rigorous  interpretation  fliould  be  put  upon  other 
references,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  other  paffages  of  the  Jewiih  hiftory  ftand  upon 
no  better  evidence  than  the  hiftory  of  fob,  or  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  (I  think  much  other  wife),  but 
I  mean,  that  a  reference  in  the  New  Teftament,  to 
a  paffage  in  the  Old,  does  not  fo  fix  its  autho¬ 
rity,  as  to  exclude  all  enquiry  into  its  credibility,  or 
into  the  feparate  reafon s  upon  which  that  credibility 
is  founded;  and  that  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  as  well  as 


unfafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the  Jewiih  hiftory, 
what  was  never  laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that 
cither  every  particular  of  it  mu  ft  be  true,  or  the 
whole  falfe. 

I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  date  this  point  ex¬ 
plicitly,  becaufe  a  faihion  revived  by  Voltaire,  and 
purfued  by  the  difciples  of  his  fchooi,  feems  to  have 
much  prevailed  of  late,  of  attacking  Chriftianiry 
through  the  fides  of  Judaifm.  Some  objections  of 
this  clafs  are  founded  in  mifcoolinrClion,  fome  in 
exaggeration  ;  but  all  proceed  upon  a  fuppofition, 
which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argument,  that  the 
atteftation,  which  the  author  and  firft  teachers  of 
Chriftianiry  gave  to  the  divine  miffion  of  Mofes  and 
the  prophets,  extends  to  every  point  and  portion  of 
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the  Jewifli  hiftory  ;  and  fo  extends,  as  to  make  Chrif- 
tianitv  refponfible,  in  its  own  credibility,  for  the 
circumftantial  truth,  I  had  almoft  faid,  for  the  critical 
exaftnefs,  of  every  narrative  contained  in  the  Old 

Teffament. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 


Rejection  of  Chriftianity . 


We  acknowledge  that  the  Chriltian 
religion,  although  it  converted  great  numbers,  diet 
not  produce  an  univerfal,  or  even  a  general  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  the  age  and  countries 
in  which  it  appeared.  And  this  want  of  a  more 
complete  and  extenfive  fuccefs,  is  called  the  rejection 
of  the  Chriftian  hiftory  and  miracles  ;  and  has  been 
thought  by  fome,  to  form  a  ftrong  objection  to  th>~ 
reality  of  the  faffs  which  the  hiftory  contains. 

The  matter  of  the  objeffion  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts,  as  it  relates  to  the  Jews,  and  as  it  relates 
to  Heathen  nations  ;  becaufe  the  minds  of  thefe  two 
defcriptions  of  men,  may  have  been,  with  refpeff  to 
Chriftianity,  under  the  influence  of  very  different 
caufes.  The  cafe  of  the  Jews,  inafmuch  as  our 
Saviour’s  miniftry  was  originally  addreffed  to  them, 
offers  itfelf  firft  to  our  coniideration. 

Now,  upon  the  fubjeff  of  the  truth  of  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  religion,  with  ns  there  is  but  one  queftion,  viz. 
whether  the  miracles  were  actually  wrought  ?  From 
acknowledging  the  miracles,  we  pafs  inftantaneoufly 

C  c  to 
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to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  whole.  No  doubt 
lies  between  the  premifes  and  the  conclufiom  If  we 
believe  the  works,  or  any  one  of  them,  we  believe  in 
Jefus.  And  this  order  of  reafoning  is  become  fo 
univeifal  and  familiar,  that  we  do  not  readily  appre¬ 
hend  how  it  could  ever  have  been  otherwife.  Yet 
it  appears  to  me  perfeffly  certain,  that  the  flate  of 
thought,  in  the  mind  ol  a  jewr  of  our  Saviouffs  age, 
was  totally  diuerent  from  this.  After  allowing  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to 
perfuade  himfelf  that  Jefus  was  the  Meffiah.  This 
is  clearly  intimated  by  various  paffages  of  the  gofpel 
hi  dory.  It  appears  that,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Tefhiment,  the  miracles  did  not 
irrefiflibly  carry,  even  thofe  who  faw  them,  to  the 
conclufion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  them  ;  or  fo 
compel  alien t,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  fufpence,  for 
the  exercife  of  candour,  or  the  effeds  of  prejudice. 
And  to  this  point  at  lead,  the  evangelifts  may  be 
allowed  to  be  good  witneffes  ;  becaufe  it  is  a  point, 
in  which  exaggeration  or  difguife  would  have  been 
the  other  way.  Their  accounts,  if  they  could  be 
fulpeded  of  falfhocd,  would  rather  have  magnified, 
than  dim  ini  fired,  the  effects  of  the  miracles. 

John  vii.  21,31.  c  Jefus  aufwered,  and  faid  unto 
them,  !  have  done  One  work,  and  ye  all  marvel— 
if  a  man  on  the  Sabbath-day  receive  circumcifion, 
that  the  law  of  Mofes  ihould  not  be  broken,  are  ye 
angry  at  me,  becaufe  I  have  made  a  man  every  wdiit 
whole  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Judge  not  according  to 
the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.  Then 
laid  fame  of  them  of  Jerufaiem,  is  not  this  he  whom 
they  feek  to  kill?  but  lo,  he  fpeaketh  boldly,  and 
tliey  fay  nothing  to  him  ;  do  the  rulers  know  indeed 
that  this  is  the  very  Thrift  ?  howbeit  zoe  knew  this 

s  ;  but ,  when  Chriji  comet h ,  ne 
Then  cried  Jefus  in  the 

,  temple 


man^  whence  he 
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temple  as  he  taught,  faying,  ye  both  know  me,  and 
ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  1  am  not  come  or  myiei  , 
but  he  that  fent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know  not ;  but 
I  know  him,  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  lent 
me  Then  they  fought  to  take  him,  but  no  man 
laid  hands  on  him  becaufe  his  hour  was  not  yet  come; 
and  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him ,  and  Jaid , 
when  Chrijt  cometh ,  will  he  do,  more  miracles  than 

thofe  which  this  man  hath  done? 

This  paifaae  is  very  obfervable.  It  exhibits  the 

reafoning  of  different  forts  of  perfons  upon  the  occa- 
iton  of  a  miracle,  which  perfons  of  all  ioits  aie  le- 
prelented  to  have  acknowledged  as  real.  One  lore 
of  men  thought,  that  there  was  fomething  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  all  this ;  but  that  (till  Jefus  could  not 
be  the  Chrifl,  becaufe  there  was  a  circumftance.  in 
his  apuearance  which  militated  with  an  opinion 
concerning  Chrifl,  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  and  of  the  truth  of  which,  it  is  probable,  taey 
had  never  entertained  a  panicle  cf  doubt,  viz.  th<u 
<  when  C brill  cometh  no  man  knoweth  whence  ne 
c  is.5  Another  fort  were  inclined  to  believe  him  to 
be  the  Meffiah.  But  even  thefe  did  not  argue  as  we 
fhould  ;  did  not  confider  the  miracle  as  of  itfell  deci- 
live  of  the  queflion,  as  what,  it  once  allowed,  ex¬ 
cluded  all  farther  debate  upon  the  lubjeft,  but  found¬ 
ed  their  opinion  upon  a  kind  of  comparative  reafon¬ 
ing,  6  when  Chrifl  cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles 
<•  than  thofe  which  this  man  hath  done  r5. 

Another  pafiage  in  the  fame  evangelift,  and  oo- 
fervable  for  the  fame  purpole,  is  that,  in  which  he 
relates  the  refurreSion  of  Lazarus :  c  Jefus,  he  tells 
us,  (xi.  43,  44.)  c  when  he  had  thus  fpoken,  cried 
c  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth  ;  aiid^he, 
6  that  was  dead,  came  forth,  hound  hand  and  joot 
c  with  grave  clothes,  and  his  face  was  bound  about 
4  with  a  nankin.  Tefos  faith  unto  them,  loofe  him 

C  c  "  6  and 
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*  -0‘,  ®ne  might  have  expected,  that 

at  leaft  all  thofe  who  flood  by  the  fepulchre,  when 
Lazarus  was  raifed,  would  have  believed  in  jefus. 
Yet  the  evangelift  does  not  fo  reprefent  it.  ‘  Then 
‘  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary,  and  had 
‘  ken  the  things  which  Jefus  did,  believed  on  him  t 
but  fame  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharifees, 
‘  and  told  them  what  things  Jefus  had  done.’  We 
cannot  fuppofc  that  the  evangelift  meant,  by  this 
account,  to  leave  his  readers  to  imagine  that  any  of 
the  fpeftators  doubted  about  the  truth  of  the  miracle. 
Pai  from  it.  Unqueftionably  he  ftates  the  miracle 
to  have  been  fully  allowed  :  yet  the  perfons  who 
allowed  it,  were,  according  to  his  reprefentation, 
capable  of  retaining  hoftile  fentiments  towards  Jefus. 

Believing  in  Jefus5  was  not  only  to  believe  that  he 
wrought  miracles,  but  that  he  was  the  Meffiah. 
With  us  there  is  no  difference  between  thefe  two 
things ;  with  them  there  was  the  greateft.  And  the 
difference  is  apparent  in  this  tranfaftiom  If  St.  John 
has  reprefented  tne  conduct  of  the  Jews  upon  this 
occafion  truly  (and  why  he  fhould  not  I  cannot  tell, 
for  it  rather  makes  againft  him  than  for  him)  it  fhews 
cdeaily  the  principles  upon  which  their  judgment 
proceeded.  Whether  he  has  related  the  matter  truly 
or  not,  the  relation  itfelf  Gifcovers  the  writer5^  own 
opinion  of  thofe  principles,  and  that  alone  poffeffes 
confiderable  authority.  In  the  next  chapter,  we 
have  a  reflexion  of  the  evangelift,  entirely  fuited  to 
this  Irate  of  the  cafe ;  (  but  though  he  had  done  fo 
c  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  believed  they  not 
4  on  him*.5  The  evangelift  does  not  mean  to  im¬ 
pute  the  defeft  of  their  belief  to  any  doubt  about 
the  miracles,  but  to  their  not  perceiving,  what  all 
now  mfuciently  perceive,  and  what  they  would  have 


perceived 
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perceived  had  not  their  undemanding  been  g°v?** 
ed  by  ftrong  prejudices,  the  infallible  aueftation, 

which  the  works  of  Jefus  bore  to  the  tru 

PreThefni1mh  chapter  of  St.  John’s  gofpel  contains 
a  very  circumftantial  account  of  the  cure  of  a  blind 
man ;  a  miracle  fubmitted  to  all  the  ferutmy  and  ex¬ 
amination  which  a  fceptic  could  propofe.  If  a  mo¬ 
dern  unbeliever  had  drawn  up  the  interrogatories, 
they  could  hardly  have  been  more  critical  or  leatcl  - 
jn<7.  The  account  contains  ailo  a  very  curious  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Jewifh  rulers  and  the  patien  , 
in  which  the  point  for  our  prefect  notice,  is  then 
refiftance  of  the  force  of  the  miracle,  and  of 
concluiion  to  which  it  led,  after  they  hadf 
diferediting  its  evidence.  ‘  We  know  that  God 
‘  fpake  unto  Mofes,  but  as  for  this  fellow  we  know 
c  not  whence  lie  is.’  That  was  the  anfwer  which 
fet  their  minds  at  reft.  And  by  the  he  p  of  much 
prejudice,  and  great  unwilhngnefs  to  yield,  it  m.gnt 
do  fo.  In  the  mind  of  the  poor  man  reftored  to 
fight,  which  was  under  no  fuch  bias,  fe.t  no  Inch 
reluftance,  the  miracle  had  its  natural  operation. 

‘  Herein,’  fays  he,  ‘  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye 
<  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  yet  he  hath  opened 
‘  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not 
‘Tinners  ;  but  if  any  man  be  a  worihipper  of  God, 

«  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  Since  t  e 
‘  world  began  was  it  not  heard,  that  any  man  opened 
4  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man 
‘  were  not  of  God  he  could  no  nothing.’  We  do 
not  find,  that  the  Jewifh  rulers  had  any  other  reply 
to  make  to  this  defence,  than  that  which  authority 
js  fometimes  apt  to  make  to  argument,  ‘  doe.,  thou 
4  j^^^h  ns  ^ 

If  it  fhall  be  enquired  how  a  turn  of  thought,  fo 
different  from  what  prevails  at  prefect,  fhould  ob- 

Cc  "  mm 
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tam  currency  with  the  ancient  Jews,  the  anfwer  is 

rura  '?  •nV°  opinions’  w!lich  are  proved  to  have 
iubnited  in  mat  age  and  country.  The  one  was, 

their  expedition  of  a  Meffiah,  of  a  kind  totally  con- 
tra.),  to  what  the  appearance  of  fefus  befpoke  hint 
to  be;  the  other,  their  perfuafion  of  the  agency  of 
t  ernons  in  the  production  of  fupernatural  effects, 
iheie  opinions  are  noifuppo fed  by  us  for  the  purpofe 
o  argument,  but  are  evidently  recognized  in  the 
Jeviili  writings,  as  Well  as  in  ours.  And  it  oimht 
moreover  to  be  confidered,  that  in  thefe  opinions 
the  Jews  of  that  age  had  been  from  their  infancy 
brought  up ;  that  they  were  opinions  the  grounds 
or  which  they  had  probably  few  of  them  enquired 
into,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  they  entertained  no 
doubt.  And  I  think  that  thefe  two  opinions  con¬ 
jointly  afford  an  explanation  of  their  condud  The 
dr.L  put  them  upon  feeking  out  fome  excufe  to  them- 
felves,  for  not  receiving  Jefus  in  the  character  in 
which  he  claimed  to  be  received;  and  the  fecond 
fupj.ued  them  with  juft  fucii  an  excufe  as  they  want¬ 
ed.  Let  Jefus  work  what  miracles  he  would,  Hill 
tiie  annver  was  in  readinefs,  ‘  that  he  wrought  them 
r  by  the  affi  fiance  of  Beelzebub.’  And  to  this  an- 
Ivver  no  reply  could  be  made,  but  that  which  cur 
Saviour  did  make,  by  Ihowing  that  the  tendency  of 
ms  million  v/as  fo  adverfe  to  the  views  with  which 
this  Being  was,  by  the  objectors  themfelves,  fuppofed 
to  ad,  that  it  could  not  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that 
he  would  affiff:  in  carrying  it  on.  The  power  dif- 
p laved  in  the  miracles  did  not  alone  refute  the  Jevvifh 
lolution,  bccaufe,  the  interpofition  of  inviiible  agents 
being  once  admitted,  it  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  the 
limits  by  which  their  efficiency  is  circutnfcrfbed.  We 
of  this  day  may  be  difpofed,  poffibly,  to  think  fuch 
opinions  too  abfurd,  to  have  been  ever  ferioufly  en¬ 
tertained.  I  am  not  bound  to  contend  for  the  cre¬ 
dibility 
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clibility  of  the  opinions.  They  were  at  leaft  as  rea- 
iZbl  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  Ther were  opi¬ 
nions  in  which  the  Jews  of  that  age  had  ft  cm « 
infancy  been  inftrufled  :  and  thote  who  cannot  b  e 
enough  in  the  force  of  this  reafon,  to  ?-c-.  1 

[heir  conduct  towards  our  Saviour,  do  not  fuff.cie.n  v 
confider  how  fuch  opinions  may  fometmnes  ot come 
very  general  in  a  country,  and  with  what  pertinacity , 
,vti„  once  become  fo,  they  tree  for  that  reafe, 
alone,  adhered  to.  In  the  fufpenfe  tt  Inch  the, e  no- 
lions,  and  the  prejudices  rebuking  .torn  tswm,  my 
occafion,  the  candid  and  docile  and  humble  minded 
would  probably  decide  in  Chrift’s  favour  ;  the  proud 
and  obflinate,  together  with  the  giddy  and  me 
thoughtiefs,  almoft  uuiverfally  againlt  him. 

This  (late  of  opinion  difeovers  to  us  alfo  toe  iea- 
fou  of  what  fome  choofe  to  wonder  at,  way  the 
lews  fliould  reject  miracles  when  they  faw  them,  yet 
rely  fo  much  upon  the  tradition  of  them  m  their  own 
hiftory.  It  does  not  appear,  that  it  had  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  of  thofe  who  lived  in  the  tune  ot 
Mofes  and  the  prophets,  to  aferib t  iheir  miracles  to 
the  fupernatura!  agency  of  evil  beings.  J  he  to  u- 
tion  was  not  then  invented.  And  the  authority  ot 
Mofes  and  the  prophets  being  eftabhfhed,  and  be¬ 
come  the  foundation  of  the  national  policy  and  ien- 
gion,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  later  Jews, 
br ought  up  in  a  reverence  for  that  religion,  and  the 
fubjefts  of  that  policy,  fhonld  apply  to  their  hutory 
a  reafoning  which  tended  to  overthrow  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  both. 

•  II.  The  infidelity  of  the  gentile  world,  and  that 
more  efpecially  of  men  of  rank  and  learning  in  it, 
is  refolvable  into  a  principle*,  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  will  account  for  the  inefficacy  of  any  argument 
or  any  evidence  whatever,  viz.  contempt  prior  to 
examination.  l’he  ffiate  of  religion  among', l  the 

C  c  a  Greeks 
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Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  natural  tendency  to  in¬ 
duce  this  difpofition.  Dionyiius  Halicarnaffenfis 
remarks,  that  there  were  fix  hundred  different  kinds 
oi  xeligtons  or  facred  rites  exercifed  at  Rome*.— 
The  superior  daffies  of  the  community  treated  them 
all  as  fables.  Can  we  wonder  then,  that  Chriffii- 
anny  was  included  in  the  number,  without  enquiry 
mto  its  feparate  merits,  or  the  particular  grounds  of 

,  >  ,  o  t  Ji^tr  true  or  falfe  for 

any  thing  they  knew  about  it.  The  religion  had 
nothing  m  its  character  which  immediately  engaged 
their  notice.  It  mixed  with  no  politics.  It  produced 
no  fine  writers.  It  contained  no  curious  fpeculations. 
When  it  did  reach  their  knowledge,  I  doubt  not 
but  that  it  appeared  to  them  a  very  ftrange  fyftem-^ 

,?runP^0^°P^’ca* — dealing  fo  little  in  argument  and 
dilculiion,  however  in  fuch  arguments  and  difeuffions 
as  they  were  accuflomed  to  entertain.  What  is  fin'd 
of  Jefus  Chriif,  of  his  nature,  office,  and  minillry, 
would  be,  in  the  higheft  degree,  alien  from  the 
conceptions  of  their  theology.  The  redeemer,  and 
tne  deflined  judge,  of  the  human  race,  a  poor  young 
.nan  executed  at  Jerufiilem  with  two  thieves  upon  a 
erofs !  Still  more,  the  language  in  which  the  Chrif- 
tian  doXrine  was  delivered,  would  be  diffonant  and 
barbarous  to  their  ears.  What  knew  they  of  grace, 
of  redemption,  of  justification,  of  the  blood  of 
G h rift  fhed  for  the  fins  of  men,  of  reconcilement,  of 
meditation  ?  Chriflianity  was  made  up  of  points  they 

had  never  thought  of,  of  terms  which  they  had 
never  heard. 

It  was  prefented  alfo  to  the  imagination  of  the 
learned  heathen,  under  additional  difadvantage,  by 
reafon  of  its  real,  and  {till  more  of  its  nominal,  con¬ 
nexion  with  Judaifm.  It  fliared  in  the  obloquy  and 

*  Jortin’s  remarks  on  Eccl.  Hill.  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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ridicule,  with  which  that  people  and  their  religion 
were  treated  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  lhey 
regarded  Jehovah  himfelf  only  as  the  idol  of  th 
Jewilh  nation,  and  what  was  related  of  him,  as  o 
•r  piece  with  what  was  told  of  the  tutelar  denies  of 
other  countries  :  nay,  the  Jews  were  in  a  particular 
manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  race  ;  fo  that 
whatever  reports  of  a  miraculous  nature  came  out 
of  that  country,  were  looked  upon  by  the  heataen 
world  as  falfe  and  frivolous.  When  they  heard  of 
Chriftianity,  they  heard  of  it  as  a  quarrel  among  l 
this  people,  about  fome  articles  or  their  own  luper- 
ftition.  Defpifing  therefore,  as  they  did,  the  whole 
fvltem,  it  was  not  probable  that  they  would  enter, 
with  anv  degree  of  ferioufnefs  or  attention,  mto  the 
detail  of  its  difputes,  or  the  merits  of  either  fide. 
How  little  they  knew,  and  with  what  careleilnds 
thev  judged  of  thefe  matters,  appears,  1  think,  pretty 
plainly  from  an  example  of  no  lefs  weight,  uian  that 
of  Tacitus,  who  in  a  grave  and  profiled  difcourie 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  ftates  that  they  wor- 
lhipped  the  effigy  of  an  ais*.  The  paffiige  is  a  proof, 
how  prone  the  learned  men  of  thole  times  were, 
and  upon  how  little  evidence,  to  heap  together  ft o- 
ries,  which  might  increafe  the  contempt  and  odium 
in  which  that  people  was  held,  the  fame  foohili 
charge  is  alfo  confidently  repeated  by  Plutarch p. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  all  thefe  confideratioiio  aie 
of  a  nature  to  operate  with  the  greateit  fosce  upon 
the  highelt  ranks  ;  upon  men  of  education,  and  that 
order  of  the  public  from  which  wthers  me  piinci- 
pally  taken  :  1  may  add  alfo,  upon  the  philofophical 
as  well  as  the  libertine  character :  upon  the  Auto- 
nines  or  Julian,  not  lefs  than  upon  Nero  or  Domi- 


*  Tac.  Hift.  1.  v.  c.  2. 

•J*  Sympof.  lib.  4.  quel.  5. 
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T^!.  F°[e  ParticularIy»  uFon  that  large  and 
pen,  itu  clafs  or  men,  who  acquiefced  in  the  general 

perfuailon,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  praflife 

tUC  dut,es  of  morality,  and  to  w  or  fit  ip  the  deity 
viore  patnoj  a _  habit :  of  thinking,  liberal  as  it  may 
appeal ,  winch  flints  tsie  door  againft.  every  argument 
tor  a  new  rehgion.  The  conf, derations  above-men¬ 
tioned,  would  acquire  alfo  flrength,  from  the  nre- 
jUjicey  lien  men  cl  rank  and  learning  univerfally 
entenam  agatnft  any  thing  that  originates  with  the 
vulgar  and  dl.terate  ;  which  prejudu  •  .  known  to 

tie  as  ooibnate  as  any  prejudice  whar  r. 


Yet  Chriftianity  was  ltili  makinj  r;  way:  and, 
amkut  i°  many  impediments  to  its  pr  reft,  fo  much 
uitucihry  in  procuring  audience  -  attention  its 
afhtal  fuccefs  is  more  to  be  wonde  re  at,  than  that 
n  i;ouic!  not  have  univerfally  cocqwered  fcorn  and 
indifference,  fixed  the  levity  of  a  voluptuous  a^e, 
oi,  t hrcttgii  a  cloud  of  adverfe  prejudications,  opened 
ior  ttidf  a  paflage,  to  the  hearts  and  underflan  dings 
of  the  fcholars  of  the  age. 

.  fint!  tl!c  c;uhe  which  is  here  affigned  for  the  re¬ 
jection  of  Chriftianity,  by  men  of  rank  and  learning 
among  the  heathens,  namely,  a  flreng  antecedent 
contempt,  accounts  aifo  for  their  JilcYice  concerning 
it.  If  tney  had  rejected  it  upon  examination,  they 
would  have  wiitten  about  it.  1  hey  would  have 
given  their  leafons.  Whereas  what  men  repudiate 
upon  the  flrength  of  feme  prefixed  perfuafion,  or 
^  fettied  contempt  of  the  fubjeci,  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  propofc  it,  cr  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  propofed,  they  do  not  naturally  write  books 
about,  or  notice  much  in  what  they  write  upon 
other  fubjefts. 

The  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  furnifli  an  exam- 
piy.  Oi  this  fnc nee,  and  let  us,  in  fome  meafure,  into 

toe  cauls  of  it.  From  his  celebrated  correspondence 

▲ 

with 
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with  Trajan,  we  know  that  the  Chrifhan  religion 

prevailed  in  a  very  considerable  aegrce  in  the  pio- 

vince  over  which  he  prefided  ;  that  it  ban  excite 
his  attention  ;  that  he  had  enquired  into  the  matter, 
juft  fo  much  as  a  Roman  mag, (Irate  might  be  «- 
"pefted  to  enquire,  viz.  whether  the  leligiun  coutmn 
ed  any  opinions  dangerous  to  government ;  but  mat 
of  its  doftrines,  its  evidences,  or  us  books,  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  hunfelf  with  any  ee- 
o-ree  of  care  or  correcWs.  But  although  I  lmy  had 
viewed  Chriftianity  in  a  nearer  pohuon  than  molt  ot 
his  learned  countrymen  faw  it  m  ;  yet  he  mad  regan  - 
ed  the  whole  with  fuch  negligence  and  difdmn,  (i«u- 
ther  than  as  it  feemed  to  concern  adminikrauon,, 
that,  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  maters  o' ' 
his  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  (ubject  is  never 
once  again  mentioned.  If  out  of  this  number  t  re 
two  letters  between  him  and  Irajan  haci  been  , 
with  what  confidence  would  the  oblcurity  m  are 
Chriftian  religion  have  been  argued  from  ikiny  s 
filence  about  it,  and  with  how  little  truth  ._  _ 

The  name  and  charafter,  which  lacitus  Ivath 
given  to  Chriftianity,  c  exitiabilis  fuperftiuo,  (a  per¬ 
nicious  fuperftition),  and  by  which  two  words  nc 
difpofes  of  the  whole  queftion  of  the  merits  or  deme¬ 
rits  of  the  religion,  afford  a  ftrong  proof  how  little 
he  knew,  or  concerned  himfelf  to  know,  about  the 
matter.  I  apprehend  that  -I  Avail  not  be  contradicted, 
when  I  take  upon  me  to  afiert,  that  no  unbelicvei 
of  the  prefen t  age  would  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
Chriftianity  of  the  ISfew  lehament,  or  not  allo\t 
that  it  was  entirely  unmerited.  Read  rfie  inftruftions 
given  by  a  great  teacher  of  the  religion,  to  thofe 
very  Roman  converts,  of  whom  1  acitus  fpeaks  ; 
and  given  alfo  a  very  few  years  before  the  time  of 
which  he  is  fpeaking  ;  and  which  are  not,  let  it  be 
obferved,  a  colleftion  of  fine  fayings,  brought  toge- 
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ther  from  different  parts  of  a  large  work,  bat  ftand 
m  one  entire  paflage  of  a  public  letter,  tWhout  the 
intermixture  of  a  fingle  thought,  which  is  frivolous 
or  exceptionable.  4  Abhor  that  which  is  evil,  cleave 

«  °  that,whlch  Is  S°od-  Be  kindly  affeftioned  one 
t  t0  another  w”h  brotherly  love,  in  honour  prefer- 
t  lm§  Cne  another*  Not  flothful  in  bufinefs,  fervent 

<  'n  fpmt’  fc,rving  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  hope,  pa- 

<  urn  Vn -tnbu  at,IOn’  connnuing  inftant  in  prayer, 
dab lbuting  to  the  neceffity  of  faints,  given  to  hof- 

t  PItal,t>'-  r  Bleis  them.  which  perfecute  you  ;  biefs 
and  curfe  not ;  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice’ 

,  and  'veeP  W!rh  th™  that  weep*  Be  of  the  fame 
mind  one  towards  another :  mind  not  hmh  things 
‘  but  condefcend  to  men  of  low  eftate.  Be  not  wife 

lra  Pou.^  own  conceits.  Recompenfe  to  no  man  evil 
tor  evil.  Provide  things  honed  in  the  fight  of  -II 

;  ^  ^  be  poffible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you, 

‘^e  peaceably  with  all  men.  Avenge  not  your- 
leJves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is 

*  written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  faith  the 
‘  Bord :  therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
‘  him  ;  if  he  third,  give  him  drink  ;  for  in  fo  doing, 

4  thou  malt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not 
4  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.’ 

‘  Bet  every  foul  be  fubjeft  unto  the  higher  pow- 

*  ers,  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers 
taat  be  are  ordained  of  God  ;  whofoever  therefore 

4  refill eth  the  power,  refifteth  the  ordinance  of  God; 

and  they  that  refid  fliall  receive  unto  themfelves 
4  damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
4  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be 
afraid  of  the  power?  Eo  that  which  is  good,  and 
‘  thou  fhalt  have  praife  of  the  fame,  for  "he  is  the 
4  minider  of  God  to  thee  for  good  ;  but  if  thou  do 
that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth  not 
‘  the  fword  in  vain  ;  for  he  is  the  minider  of  Gcd, 

4  a  revenger 
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<  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 

<  evif  Wherefore  ye  muft  needs  be  hub] eel  not 

<  only  for  w  ath,  but  alfo  for  confcience  fake : 

‘  for  this  caufe,  pay  ye  tribute  alfo,  for  they  are 
c  God’s  minifter’s,  attending  continually  upon  this 
4  very  thing.  Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues  ; 

‘  tribute,  to  whom  tribute  is  due  ;  cuftom,  to  whom 
c  cuftom ;  fear,  to  whom  fear ;  honour,  to  whom 

‘  honour.’ 

<  Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another; 

‘  for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law  . 

‘  for  this,  thou  {halt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  (halt 
6  not  kill,  thou  fhalt  not  bear  falfe  witnefs,  thou 

<  (hall  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  otner  commana- 

<  ment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  faying,  thou 
4  {halt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf.  Love  worketh 
4  no  ill  to  his  neighbour,  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 

4  filling  of  the  law.’  .  . 

4  And  that,  knowing  the  time,  that  now  it  is 

4  high  time  to  awake  out  of  fleep :  for  now  is  our 
4  falvation  nearer  than  when  we  believed.  The  night 
4  is  far  fpent,  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  its  therefore 
4  caft  off  the  works  of  darknefs,  and  let  us  put  on. 

4  the  armour  of  light.  Let  us  walk  honeftly  as  in 
4  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkennefs,  not  in 
4  chambering  and  wantonnefs,  not  in  ftrife  and  en- 
4  vying*.’ 

Read  this,  and  then  think  of  cxitiabiiis  fuperjii- 
tio  !! — Or  if  we  be  not  allowed,  in  contending  with 
heathen  authorities,  to  produce  our  books  againft 
theirs,  we  may  at  leaft  be  permitted  to  confront 
theirs  with  one  another. — Of  this  4  pernicious  fuper- 
4  ftition,’  what  could  Pliny  find  to  blame,  when  he 
was  led  by  his  office,  to  inftitute  fomething  like  an 

*  Rom,  ?Ai .  9. — xiii .  13* 
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examinauGii  int°  the  conduct  and  principles  of  the 
'  rje  difcovered  nothing,  but  that  "they  were 
wont  to  meet  together  on  a  ikied  day  before  it  was 
fig  at  and  iing  among  themfelves  a  hymn  to  Chrift 
as  a  (.rod,  and  to  bind  themfelves  by  an  oath  not  to 
the  commiffion  of  any  wickednefs,  but  nor  to  be 
gumy  of  theft,  robbery,  or  adultery;  never  to  fal¬ 
sify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  commited  to 
tnerrij  when  called  upon  to  return  it. 

Upon  the  words  of  Tacitus  we  may  build  the  fob 
lowing  obfervations : 

.  Fir1^  T1,at  we  are  well  warranted  in  calling  the 
view,  under  which  the  learned  men  of  that  age  be- 
nelci  Chriflianity,  an  obfcure  and  diftant  view.  Had 
lucitus  known  more  of  Chriftianity,  of  its  precepts, 
duties,  conftitution,  or  defign,  however  he  had  dif- 
credited  the  flory,  he  would  have  refpeded  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  would  have  defcribed  the  religion  differ¬ 
ently,  though  he  had  rejeded  it.  It  has  been  very 
fatisfactorily  fhown,  that  the  ‘  fuperflition’  of  the 
Chriftians  confided,  111  worfhipping  a  perfou  un¬ 
known  to  the  Roman  calendar  ;  and  that  the  perni- 
cioufnefs  with  which  they  were  reproached,  was 
nothing  tile  but  their  oppoiition  to  the  efkbliihed 
polytheifm  :  and  this  view  of  the  matter,  was  juft 
uich  a  one,  as  might  be  expeded  to  occur  10  a  mind, 
which  held  the  led  in  too  much  contempt,  to  con¬ 
cern  itfelf  about  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  their 
condud. 

Secondly,  We  may  from  hence  remark,  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  rneft  acute  judg¬ 
ments,  Jn  fubjeds  which  they  are  pleafed  to  dt-fpife  ; 
and  which,  of  courfe,  they  from  the  firft  confider, 
as  unworthy  to  be  enquired  into  Had  not  Chriftr- 
anity  furvived  to  tell  its  own  ftory,  it  muft  have  gone 
down  to  pofterity  as  a  ‘  pernicious  fuuerftition  ;’°and 

that 


iition ,  to  produce  hafty  and  contemptuous,  and,  by 
confequence,  erroneous  judgments,  both  of  perfons 
and  opinions. 

Fourthly,  We  need  not  be  furprifed  at  many  wri¬ 
ters  of  that  age  not  mentioning  Chriftiafcity  at  all, 
when  they,  who  did  mention  it,  appear  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  misconceived  its  nature  and  character;  and, 
in  confequence  of  that  mifconception,  to  have  re¬ 
garded  it  with  negligence  and  contempt. 

To  the  knowledge  of  the  greateft  part  of  the 
learned  heathens,  the  fafts  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory 
could  only  come  by  report.  The  books,  probably, 
they  had  never  looked  into..  The  fettled  habit  of 
their  minds  was,  and  long  had  been,  an  indifcrimi- 
nate  rejefticn  of  all  reports  of  the  kind.  With  thefe 
fweeping  conclufions  truth  hath  no  chance.  It  de¬ 
pends  upon  diftinftion.  If  they  would  not  enquire, 
how  Ihould  they  be  convinced  ?  It  might  be  founded 
in  truth,  though  they,  who  made  no  fearch,  might 
not  difeover  it. 
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6  Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  of  wit  and  abilities, 

*  are  °ften  found,  even  in  Chriftian  countries,  to  be 
furprifingly  ignorant  of  religion,  and  of  every  thing 

c  that  relates  to  it.  Such  were  many  of  the  heathens. 
Eheir  thoughts  were  all  fixed  upon  other  things, 
upon  reputation  and  glory,  upon  wealth  and  power, 
upon  luxuiy  and  pleafure,  upon  bufinefs  or  learn- 
4  ing.  They  thought,  and  they  had  reafon  to  think, 

*  that  the  religion  of  their  country  was  fable  and  for- 
‘  gcry,  an  heap  of  inconfiftent  lies,  which  inclined 

them  to  fuppofe  that  other  religions  were  no 
e  better.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  when  the 
6  apoftles  preached  the  gofpel,  and  wrought  mira^ 
cles  in  confirmation  of  a  doftrine  every  way  wor- 
6  thy  of  God,  many  gentiles  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  it,  and  would  not  take  the  leaft  pains  to  inform 
c  themfelves  about  it.  This  appears  plainly  from 
6  ancient  hiftoryV 

I  think  it  by  no  means  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  heathen  public,  efpecially  that  part  which 
was  made  up  of  men  of  rank  and  education,  were 
divided  into  two  claffes ;  thofe  who  defpifed  Chrif- 
tianity  beforehand,  and  thofe  who  received  it.  In 
correfpondency  with  which  divifion  of  chara&er,  the 
writers  of  that  age  would  alfo  be  of  two  ch.fles,  thofe 
who  were  filent  about  Chriftianity,  and  thofe  who 
were  Chriftians,  c  A  good  man,  who  attended  fuf- 
c  ficiently  to  the  Chriftian  affairs,  would  become  a 
c  Chriftian  ;  after  which  his  teftimony  ceafed  to  be 
G  pagan,  and  became  Chriftian  j-.* 

I  inuft  alfo  add,  that  I  think  it  fuffieiently  proved, 
that  the  notion  of  magic  was  referred  to  by  the  hea¬ 
then  adversaries  of  Chriftianity,  in  like  manner  as 

'*  jortin’s  Dif.  on  the  Chrif.  Rel.  p.  66.  ed.  4th. 
f  Hartley,  obf.  p.  119. 
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that  of  diabolical  agency  had  before  been  by  the 
Jews.  Juftin  Martyr  alleges  this  as  his  reafon  for 
arguing  from  prophecy,  rather  than  from  miracles. 
Origen  imputes  this  evafion  to  Celfus ;  Jeioroe  to 
Porphyry  ;  and  La&antius  to  the  heathen  in  general. 
The  feveral  paflages  which  contain  thefe  teftimonies, 
will  be  produced  in  the  next  chapter.  It  being  dif¬ 
ficult  however  to  afcertain,  in  what  degree  this  no¬ 
tion  prevailed,  efpecially  amongft  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  the  heathen  communities,  another,  and  I  think 
an  adequate  caufe,  has  been  affigned  for  their  infi¬ 
delity.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cafes  the  two 
caufes  would  operate  together. 


csss 


CHAP.  IV. 

That  the  Chriftian  miracles  are  not  recited,  or  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  by  early  Chrijlian  writers  them] elves, 
fo  fully  or  frequently  as  might  have  been  expected. 

X  SHALL  confider  this  obje&ion,  firft, 
as  it  applies  to  the  letters  of  the  apoflles,  preferved 
in  the  New  Teftament ;  and  fecondly,  as  it  applies 
to  the  remaining  writings  of  other  early  Chriftians. 

The  epiftles  of  the  apoftles  are  either  hortatory 
or  argumentative.  So  far  as  they  were  occupied, 
in  delivering  leflons  of  duty,  rules  of  public  order, 
admonitions  againft  certain  prevailing  corruptions, 
again!!  vice,  or  any  particular  fpecies  of  it,  or  in 
fortifying  and  encouraging  the  conftancy  of  the  dif- 
ciples  under  the  trials  to  which  they  were  expofed, 

D  d  there 
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there  appears  to  be  no  place  or  occafion  for  more  of 
thefe  references  than  we  dually  find. 

So  far  as  the  epi files  are  argumentative,  the  na¬ 
ture  of.  tae  argument  which  they  handle,  accounts 
for  the  infrequency  of  thefe  allufions.  Thefe  epif- 
tles  were  not  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chrifti- 
anhy.  dhe  fubjeCt  under  confideration,  was  not 
that  which  the  miracles  decided,  thp  reality  of  our 
.Lord  s  million  \  but  it  was  that,  which  the  miracles 
did  not  decide,  the  nature  of  his  perfon  or  power, 
the  defign  of  his  advent,  its  effects,  and  of  thofe 
efTeCls  the  value,  kind,  and  extent.  Still  I  maintain, 
that  miraculous  evidence  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
argument.  For  nothing  could  be  fo  prepofterous, 
as  for  the  difciples  of  Jefus  to  difpute  amongft  them- 
felves,  or  with  others,  concerning  his  office  or  cha¬ 
racter,  unlefs  they  believed  that  he  had  fliown,  by 
fupernatural  proofs,  that  there  was  fomething  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  both.  Miraculous  evidence,  therefore, 
forming  not  the  texture  of  thefe  arguments,  but  the 
ground  and  fubftratum,  if  it  be  occafionaliy  difcern- 
ed,  if  it  be  incidentally  appealed  to,  it  is  exaCtly  fo 
much  as  ought  to  take  place,  fuppofing  the  hiftory 
to  be  true. 

As  a  further  anfwer  to  the  objection,  that  the 
apoftolic  epiftles  do  not  contain  fo  frequent,  or  fuch 
direft  and  circumftantial  recitals  of  miracles  as  might 

o 

be  expeCted,  I  would  add,  that  the  apoftolic  epif¬ 
tles  referable  in  this  refpeCt  the  apoftolic  fpeeches, 
which  fpeeches  are  given  by  a  writer,  who  diftinCtly 
records  numerous  miracles,  wrought  by  thefe  apof-. 
ties  themfelves,  and  by  the  founder  of  the  inftitution 
in  their  prefence  ;  that  it  is  unwarrantable  to  con¬ 
tend,  that  the  omifficn,  or  infrequency  of  fuch  reci¬ 
tals  in  the  fpeeches  of  the  apofties,  negatives  the 
•exigence  of  the  miracles,  when  the  fpeeches  are 

givea 
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given  in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  miracles ;  and  that  a  conclufion  which  cannot 
be  inferred  from  the  fpeeches,  without  contradicting 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  book  which  contains  them, 
cannot  be  inferred  from  letters,  which,  in  this  re- 
fpeCl,  are  fimilar  only  to  the  fpeeches. 

To  prove  the  fimilitude  which  we  allege,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  although  in  St.  Luke’s  gofpel, 
the  apoftle  Peter  is  reprefented  to  have  been  prelent 
at  many  decifive  miracles  wrought  by  Chrift  ;  and 
although  the  fecond  part  of  the  fame  hiftory  aferibes 
other  decifive  miracles  to  Peter  himfelf,  particularly 
the  cure  of  the  lame  man,  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
(ACh  iii.  i.),  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
(ACts  v.  1.),  the  cure  of  iEneas,  (ACts  ix.  40.), 
the  refurreCtion  of  Dorcas,  (ACts  ix.  34.)  ;  yet  out 
of  fix  fpeeches  of  Peter,  preferved  in  the  ACts,  I 
know  but  two,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Chrilt,  and  only  one  in  which 
he  refers  to  miraculous  powers  poflfelTed  by  himfelf. 
In  his  fpeech  upon  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  Peter  ad- 
drefles  his  audience  with  great  folemnity  thus  :  c  Ye 
<  men  of  Ifrael,  hear  thefe  words;  Jefus  of  Naza- 
6  reth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you,  by  mi- 

5  racles  and  wonders  and  figns,  which  God  did  by 
c  him  in  the  midft  of  you,  as  ye  yourfelves  alfo 

6  know,  &c  V  In  his  fpeech  upon  the  con- 
verfion  of  Cornelius,  he  delivers  his  teftimony  to 
the  miracles  performed  by  Chrift  in  thefe  words  : 

6  We  are  witneffes  of  all  things  which  he  did,  both 
6  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jerufalem  j-.’  But 
in  this  latter  fpeech  no  allufion  appears  to  the  mira¬ 
cles  wrought  by  himfelf,  notwithftanding  that  the 
miracles  above  enumerated,  all  preceded  the  time  in 
which  it  wTas  delivered.  In  his  fpeech  upon  the 
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election  of  Matthias*,  no  diftincl  reference  is  made 
to  any  ot  the  miracles  of  ChrilPs  hiftory,  except  his 
refurr  &  otr.  The  fame  alfo  may  be  obferved  of  his 
fpeech  u,>on  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  templef  ;  the  fame  in  his  fpeech  before  the  San¬ 
hedrim  J;  the  fame  in  his  fecond  apology  in  the 
prefence  of  that  affembly.  Stephen’s  long  fpeech 
contains  no  reference  whatever  to  miracles,  though 
it  be  exprefsly  related  of  him,  in  the  book  which 
preferves  the  fpeech,  and  alrnoft  immediately  before 
the  fpeech,  €  that  he  did  great  wonders  and  mira- 
c  cles  among  the  people  §P  Again,  although  mira¬ 
cles  be  exprefsly  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Afts 
of  the  Apoftles,  firfl  generally,  as  at  Iconium,  (A&s 
xiv.  3.),  during  the  whole  tour  through  the  Upper 
Afia,  (xiv.  27.  xv.  12.),  at  Ephefus,  (xix.  11,  12.); 
feeondly,  in  fpccifie  inilances,  as  the  blindnefs  of 
Elymas  at  Paphos  jj,  the  cure  of  the  cripple  at  Lyf- 
tra^[,  of  the  Pythoncfs  at  Philippi**,  the  miracu¬ 
lous  liberation  from  prifon  in  the  fame  cityff,  the 
refloration  of  Eutychus  JJ,  the  predictions  of  his 
fhipwreck  §§,  the  viper  at  Melita|j||,  the  cure  of 
Publius’s  father ;  at  all  which  miracles,  except 
the  two  firft,  the  hiftorian  himfelf  was  prefent  : 
notwithftanding,  I  fay,  this  pofitive  afeription  of 
miracles  to  St.  Paul,  yet  in  the  fpeeches  delivered 
by  him,  and  given  as  delivered  by  him,  in  the  fame 
book  in  which  the  miracles  are  related,  and  the  mi¬ 
raculous  powers  aliened,  the  appeals  to  his  own 
miracles,  or  indeed  to  any  miracles  at  all,  are  rare 
and  incidental.  In  his  fpeech  at  Antioch  in  Pifi- 
dia###,  there  is  no  allufion,  but  to  the  refurre&ion. 

» 
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In  his  difcourfe  at  Miletus*,  none  to  any  miracle} 
none  in  his  fpeech  before  Felix  f  ;  none  in  his  lpeech 
before  Feftusj  ;  except  to  Chrilt’s  rcfurreftion,  and 

his  own  converfion.  _  ' 

Agreeably  hereunto,  in  thirteen  letters  afcribed 

to  St.  Paul,  we  have  inctiTmt  references  to  Chrift  s 
refurreftion,  frequent  references  to  his  own  conver¬ 
sion,  three  indubitable  references  to  the  mir.-x.es 
which  he  wrought §,  four  other  references  to  x 
fame,  lefs  direft  yet  highly  probable [|;  but  mote 
copious  or  circumftantial  recitals  we  have  not.  i  he 
confent,  therefore,  between  St.  Paul’s  fpeeches  and 
letters,  is  in  this  refpeft  fufficiently  exaR :  and  the 
reafon  in  both  is  the  fame ;  namely,  that  the  mira¬ 
culous  Ivftory  was  all  along  prefuppoled,  and  that 
the  queftion  which  occupied  the  fpeaker  s  and  the 
writer’s  thoughts,  was  this  :  whether,  allowing  the 
■hiftory  of  Jefus  to  be  true,  be  was  upon  the  (frength 
of  it,  to  be  received  as  the  promifed  Moffiah  ;  and, 
if  he  was,  what  were  the  confequences,  what  was 
the  objeft  and  benefit  of  his  million  ? 

The  general  obfervation  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  apoftolic  writings,  namely,  that  the  fubjeft, 
of  which  they  treated,  did  not  lead  them  to  any  di¬ 
re#  recital  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory,  belongs  alfo  to 
the  writings  of  the  apoffohe  fathers.  1  he  epiftle  of 
Barnabas  is,  in  its  fubjeft  and  general  compofition, 
much  like  the  epiftle  of  the  Hebrews  ;  an  allegorical 
application  of  divers  paffages  of  the  Jewilh  hiftory, 
of  their  law  and  ritual,  to  thofe  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  in  which  the  author  perceived  arefem- 
blance.  The  epiftle  of  Clement  was  written,  for 
the  foie  purpofe  of  quieting  certain  diftenftons  that 

*  xx.  17.  -  xxiv.  10.  f  xxv.  8. 
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had  arifen  amongft  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Corinth  ;  and  of  reviving,  in  their  minds,  that  tem¬ 
per  and  fpirit  of  which  their  predeceffors  in  the  gof- 
pel  had  left  them  an  example.  The  work  of  Hermas 
is  a  vifion  ;  quotes  neither  the  Old  Teftament  nor 
the  New  ;  and  merely  falls  now  and  then  into  the 
language,  and  the  mode  of  fpeech,  which  the  author 
had  read  in  our  gofpels.  The  epifHes  of  Polycarp 
and  Ignatius  had,  for  their  principal  object,  the 
order  and  difcipline  of  the  churches  which  they  ad- 
d relied.  Yet  under  all  thefe  circumftances  of  difad- 
vantage,  the  great  points  of  the  Chridian  hiltory 
are  fully  recognized.  rl  his  hath  been  llicwn  in  its 
proper  place*.5 

There  is,  however,  another  clafs  of  writers,  to 
whom  the  anfwer  above  given,  viz.  the  unfuitable- 
nefs  of  any  fuch  appeals  or  references  as  the  objec¬ 
tion  demands,  to  the  fubjefts  of  which  the  writings 
treated,  does  not  apply;  and  that  is,  the  clafs  of 
ancient  apologijls ,  whofe  declared  defign  it  was,  to 
defend  Chridianity,  and  to  give  the  reafons  of  their 
own  adherence  to  it.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
enquire  how  the  matter  of  the  objection  (lands  in 
thefe. 

The  mold  ancient  apologid,  of  whofe  works  we 
have  the  the  fmalled  knowledge,  is  Quadratus. 
Quadratus  lived  about  feventy  years  after  the  afcen- 
fion,  and  prefented  his  apology  to  the  emperor 
Adrian.  From  a  paffage  of  this  work,  preferved  in 
Eufebius,  it  appears,  that  the  author  did  direftly 
and  formally  appeal  to  the  miracles  of  Chrifl,  and  in 
terms  as  exprefs  and  confident  as  we  could  defire. 
The  paffage,  (which  has  been  once  already  dated), 
is  as  follows :  6  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were 
*  always  confpicuous,  for  they  were  real :  both  they 
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4  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raife  1  from 

<  the  dead,  were  feen,  not  only  when  they  weie 
6  healed  or  raifed,  but  for  a  long  time  afterwards ; 
c  not  only  whilft  he  dwelled  on  this  earth,  but  alfo 
4  after  his  departure,  and  for  a  good  while  after  it ; 

<  infomuch  as  that  fome  of  them  have  reached  to  our 
‘  times*/  Nothing  can  be  more  rational  or  fatis- 
faftory  than  this. 

Juftin  Martyr,  the  r\cxt  of  the  Chriftian  apologifts 
whofe  work  is  not  loft,  and  who  followed  Ouadratus 
at  the  diftance  of  about  thirty  years,  has  touched 
upon  paffages  of  Chrift’s  hiftory  in  fo  many  places, 
that  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  Chrift  s  life, 
might  be  collected  out  of  his  works.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation,  he  aiTerts  the  performance  of  miracles 
by  Chrift,  in  words  as  ftrong  and  pofitive  as  the 
language  poffeffes  :  4  Chrift  healed  thofe  who  from 
c  their  birth  were  blind,  and  deaf,  and  la  ne  ;  caufing 
4  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a 
4  third  to  fee;  and  having  raifed  the  dead,  and  caufed 
6  them  to  live,  he  by  his  works  excited  attention,  and 
4  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who, 

4  however,  feeing  thefe  things  done,  faid  that  it  was 
4  a  magical  appearance  ;  and  dared  to  call  him  a 
4  magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people-)-/ 

In  his  firft  apology];,  Juftin  exprefsly  affigns  the 
reafon  for  his  having  recourfe  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  rather  than  alleging  the  miracles  of  the 
Ghriftian  hiftory:  which  reafon  was,  that  the  perfons 
with  whom  he  contended,  would  aferibe  thefe  mira¬ 
cles  to  magic  ;  4  left  any  of  our  opponents  fhould 
4  fav,  what  hinders,  but  that  he  who  is  called  Chrift 

j  /  ' 

‘  by  us,  being  a  man  fprung  from  men,  performed 
‘  the  miracles  which  we  attributed  to  him  by  magical 

*  Euf.  Hid.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  f  Juft.  dial.  p.  252.  Ed.  Thirlby. 
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€  art.5  The  fuggefting  of  this  reafon  meets,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  very  point  of  the  prefent  obje&iom; 
more  efpeciafiy,  when  we  find  Juftin  followed  in  it, 
by  other  writers  of  that  age.  Irenseus,  who  came 
about  forty  years  after  him,  notices  the  fame  evafion 
in  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity,  and  rc 
the  fame  argument ;  c  But,  if  they  (hall 
6  Lord  performed  rhefe  things  by  an  ill 
c  ance,  (<b«vr*r leading  thefe  objefrors  to  the  pro- 
c  phecies,  we  will  (how  from  them,  that  all  things  were 
£  thus  predifted  concerning  him,  and  firi&Iy  came  to 
6  pafs%/  Laftantius,  who  lived  a  century  lower, 
delivers  the  fame  fentiment,  upon  the  fame  occafion. 
c  He  performed  miracles- -we  might  have  fuppofed 

*  h?m  to  have  been  a  magician,  as  ye  fay,  and  as  the 
c  Jews  then  fuppoied,  if  all  the  prophets  had  not 

*  with  one  fpirit  foretold,  that  Chrift  wrould  perform 
c  thefe  very  things 

But  to  return  to  the  Chriftian  apologifis  in  their 
order  Tertullian — 4  That  perfon,  whom  the  Jews 

*  had  vainly  imagined  from  the  meannefs  of  his  ap- 
4  pea^ance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  they  afterwards,  in 
6  confequence  of  the  power  he  exerted,  confidered 
c  as  a  magician,  wrhen  he,  with  one  word,  ejefted 
4  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  gave  fight  to  the 
4  blind,  cleanfed  the  leprous,  ftrengrhened  the  nerves 
4  of  thofe  that  had  the  pally,  and  laftiy,  with  one 
6  command,  refiored  the  dead  to  life  ;  when  he,  I 

*  fay,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him,  alTuaged 
c  the  (forms,  walked  upon  the  feas,  demonftrating 
6  himfelr  to  be  the  word  of  Godj/ 

Next  in  the  catalogue  of  projefled  apologifis  w’e 
fnay  place  Origen,  who,  it  is  well  known,  publiflied 
a  formal  defence  of  Chriftianity,  in  anfwer  to  Celius, 

*  Ir.  1.  ii.  c.  57.  f  La<5h  v,  3. 

£  TertuU.  Apolog.  p.  20.  Ed.  Priorii  Par.  1675. 
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a  heathen,  who  had  written  a  difeourfe  againft  it.  I 
know  no  expreffions,  by  which  a  plainer  or  more 
pofitive  appeal  to  the  Chriftian  miracles  could  be 
made,  than  the  expreffions  ufed  by  Origen  ;  ‘  Un- 

<  doubtedly  we  do  tlnnk  him  to  be  the  Chrift,  and 

<  the  foil  of  God,  becaufe  he  healed  the  lame  and 

<  thc  blind  ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
‘  perfuaficn,  by  what  is  written  in  the  prophecies, 

‘  then  {hall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  anti  the 
6  ears  of  the  deaf  (hall  hear,  and  the  lame  man  mall 

<  leap  as  an  hart.  But  that  he  alfo  raifed  the  dead, 

«  and  that  it  is  not  a  fiftion  of  thofe  who  wrote  the 
c  gofpels,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  if  it  had  been 
C  a  fiaion,  there  would  have  been  many  recorded  to 
4  be  raifed  up,  and  fuch  as  had  been  a  long  time  in 
4  their  graves.  But,  it  not  being  a  fiaion,  few 
4  have  been  recorded  j  for  inftance,  the  daughter  of 
4  the  ruler  of  a  fynagogue,  of  whom  I  do  not  know 
4  why  he  faid,  {he  is  not  dead  but  ileepsth,  expref- 
4  fing  fomething  peculiar  to  her,  not  common  to  all 
4  dead  perfotis ;  and  the  only  fon  of  a  widow,  on 
4  whom  he  had  compaflion,  and  railed  him  to  life, 

4  he  had  bid  the  bearer  of  the  corpfe  to  flop  ;  and 
4  the  third,  Lazarus,  who  had  been  buried  four  days.’ 
This  is  pofitively  to  afiert  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  and 
it  is  alfo  to  comment  upon  them,  and  that  with  a 
confiderable  degree  of  accuracy  and  candour. 

In  another  pkffage  of  the  fame  author*,  we  meet 
with  the  old  folution  of  magic,  applied  to  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Chrift  by  the  adverfaries  of  the  religion. 
4  Celfus,’  faith  Origen,  4  well  knowing  what  great 
4  works  may  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  Jefus, 
4  pretends  to  grant  that  the  things  related  of  him  are 
4  true  ;  fuch  as  healing  difeafes,  raffing  the  dead, 
4  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves,  of  which 
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*  lf5e  fragments  were  left.’  And  then  Celfus  gives, 
it  leems,  an  anfwer  to  thefe  proofs  of  our  Lord’s 
million,  which,  as  Origen  underflood  ir,  refolved  the 
phenomena  into  magic  ;  for  Origen  begins  his  reply, 
by  obfervrog,  ‘  You  fee  that  Celfus,  in  a  manner, 
4  allows  that  there  »s  fuch  thing  as  magic. ** 

It  appears  alfo  from  the  teflimony  of  St.  Jerome, 
that  Porphyry,  the  moft  learned  and  able  of  the 
heathen  wi  iters  again fl  Chriflianity,  reforted  to  the 
fime  folution  :  c  Unlefs,*  fays  he,  {peaking  to  Vigi- 
lantius,  c  according  to  the  manner  of  the  gentiles, 

*  and  the  profane,  of  Porphyry  and  Eunomius,  you 
4  pretend  that  thefe  are  the  tricks  of  demons,  j- 5 

Ihis  magic,  thefe  demons,  this  illufory  appear¬ 
ance,  this  comparifon  with  the  tricks  of  jugglers,  by 
which  many  of  that  age  accounted  fo  eafily  for  the 
Chnftian  miracies,  and  which  anfwers  the  advocates 
ot  Cnrifttianity  often  thought  it  neceffary  to  refute 
by  arguments  drawn  from  other  topics,  and  particu¬ 
larly  from  prophecy,  to  which,  it  feems,  thefe  folu- 
tions  did  not  apply,  we  now  perceive  to  be  grofs 
lubterfuges.  1  hat  fuch  reafons  were  ever  ferioufly 
urged,  and  ferioufly  received,  is  only  a  proof,  what 
a  glofs  and  varnifh  fafhion  can  give  to  any  opinion. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  of  Chrift, 
underflood,  as  we  underftand  them,  in  their  literal 
and  hiftorical  fenfe,  were  pofitively  and  precifely 
aflerted  and  appealed  to  by  the  apologifls  for  Chrif- 
tianity  \  which  anfwers  the  allegation  of  the  objec¬ 
tion. 

I  am  ready,  however,  to  admit  that  the  ancient 
Chriftian  advocates  did  not  infill  upon  the  miracles 
in  argument,  fo  frequently  as  I  fhould  have  done. 
It  was  their  lot  to  contend  with  notions  of  magical 

o 

*  Lard.  Jewifh  and  Heath,  Ted.  Vol.  II.  p.  294,  ed.  quarto, 
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agency,  againfl:  which  the  mere  production  of  the 
fatts  was  not  fufficient  for  the  convincing  of  their 
adverfaries  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  themfelves 
thought  it  quite  decifive  of  the  controverfy.  But 
fmce  it  is  proved,  I  conceive,  with  certainty,  that 
the  fparingnefs  with  which  they  appealed  to  mira¬ 
cles,  was  owing;,  neither  to  their  ignorance,  nor  their 
doubt  of  the  fa&s,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  an  objeftion, 
not  to  the  truth  of  the  hiftory,  but  to  the  judgment 
of  its  defenders. 


_ — ■■■■■■nMHHT.Hfirar-ti-ii - 

CHAP.  VI. 

Want  of  univerfality  in  the  knowledge  and  reception 
of  Chri/lianity ,  and  of  greater  clcarnefs  in  the 
evidence. 

Of  a  revelation  which  came  from  God, 
the  proof,  it  has  been  faid,  would  in  all  ages  be  fo 
public  and  manifeft,  that  part  of  the  human  fpecies 
would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  underftanding  could 
fail  of  being  convinced  by  it. 

The  advocates  of  Chriftianity  do  not  pretend, 
that  the  evidence  of  their  religion  poflefles  thefe 
qualities.  They  do  not  deny,  that  we  can  conceive 
it  to  be  within  the  compafs  of  divine  power,  to  have 
communicated  to  the  world  a  higher  degree  of  aflu- 
rance,  and  to  have  given  to  his  communication  a 
flronger  and  more  extenfive  influence.  For  any 
thing  we  are  able  to  difcern,  God  could  have  fo 
formed  men,  as  to  have  perceived  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion  intuitively ;  or  to  have  carried  on  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  ether  world  whilll  they  lived  in  this  ; 
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or  to  have  feen  the  individuals  of  the  fpccies,  inflead 
or  dying,  pafs  to  heaven  by  a  fenfible  tranflation. 
He  could  have  presented  a  feparate  miracle  10  each 
man’s  fenfes.  He  could  have  eftablilhed  a  (landing 
miracle.  He  could  have  caufed  miracles  to  be 
wrought  in  every  different  age  and  country.  Thefe, 
and  many  more  methods,  which  we  may  imagine,  if 
we  once  give  loofe  to  our  imaginations,  are,  fo  far 
as  we  can  judge,  all  practicable. 

rIhe  queftion,  therefore,  is  not,  whether  Chrif- 
tianity  poffeffes  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  evi¬ 
dence,  but  whether  the  not  having  more  evidence, 
be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejefting  that  which  we 
have. 

Now,  there  appears  to  be  no  fairer  method  of 
judging,  concerning  any  difpenfation  which  is  al¬ 
leged  to  come  from  God,  when  a  queflion  is  made 
whether  fuch  a  difpenfation  could  come  from  God  or 
not,  than  by  comparing  it  with  other  things,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  proceed  from  the  fame  council, 
and  to  be  produced  by  the  fame  agency.  If  the 
difpenfation  in  queftion  labour  under  no  other  de¬ 
fers,  than  what  apparently  belong  to  other  difpen- 
fations,  thefe  fceming  defeats  do  not  juftify  us,  in 
fetting  afide  the  proofs  which  are  offered  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity,  if  they  be  otherwife  entitled  to  credit. 

Throughout  that  order  then  of  nature,  of  which 
God  is  the  author,  what  we  find  is  a  fyftem  of  bene- 
ficence ,  but  we  are  feldoin  or  ever  able  to  make  out 
a  fyftem  of  optimifm*  I  mean,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  in  which,  if  we  permit  ourfelves  to  range  in 
poffibilities,  we  cannot  fuppofe  fomething  more  per- 
feel,  and  more  unobjectionable,  than  what  v/e  fee. 
The  rain  which  defeends  from  heaven,  is  confeffedly 
amongft  the  contrivances  of  the  Creator,  for  the 
fuftentation  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  fub- 
fifl  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Yet  how  partially 
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and  irregularly  is  it  fupplied  ?  How  much  of  it  fails 
upon  the  fea,  where  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  ;  how  often  is 
it  wanted  where  it  would  be  of  the  greateit  ?  What 
trafts  of  continent  are  rendered  deferts  by  the  fcarcity 
of  it ?  Or,  not  to  fpeak  of  extreme  cafes,  how  much, 
fometimes,  do  inhabited  countries  fuffer  by  its  defied 
ency  or  delay? — We  could  imagine,  if  to  imagine 
were  our  bufmefs,  the  matter  to  be  otherwife  regu¬ 
lated.  We  could  imagine  fhowers  to  fall,  juft  where 
and  when  they  would  do  good  ;  always  leafonable, 
every  where  fufficicnt  \  fo  diflributed  as  not  to  leaive 
a  field  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  fcorched  by  drought, 
or  even  a  plant  withering  for  the  lack  of  moifture* 
Yet,  does  the  difference  between  the  real  cafe  and 
the  imagined  cafe,  or  the  feeming  inferiority  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  authorize  us  to  fay,  that  tue  pre- 
fent  difpolition  of  the  atmofphere,  is  not  amongft  the 
produftions  or  the  defigns  of  the  Deity?  Does  it 
check  the  inference  which  we  draw  from  the  con- 
felled  beneficence  of  the  provifion  ?  or  does  it  make 
us  ceafe  to  admire  the  contrivance  ? — The  obferva- 
tion,  which  we  have  exemplified  in  the  fingle  inf  Lance 
of  the  rain  of  heaven,  may  be  repeated  concerning 
mod  of  the  phenomena  of  nature :  and  the  true 
conclufion  to  which  it  leads  is  this,  that  to  enquire 
what  the  Deity  might  have  done,  could  have  done, 
or,  as  we  even  fometimes  prefume  to  fpeak,  ought 
to  have  done,  or,  in  hypothetical  cafes,  -would  have 
done,  and  to  build  any  propofitions  upon  fuch  en¬ 
quiries  againft  evidence  of  fafts,  is  wholly  unwar¬ 
rantable.  It  is  a  mode  of  reafoning  which  will  not 
do  in  natural  hiftory,  which  will  not  do  in  natural 
religion,  which  cannot  therefore  be  applied  with 
fafety  to  revelation.  It  may  have  fome  foundation, 
in  certain  fpeculative  a  priori  ideas  of  the  divine 
attributes ;  but  it  has  none  in  experience,  or  in  ana- 
logy.  The  general  character  of  the  worka  of  nature 
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js,  on  the  one  hand,  goodnefs  both  in  defign  and 
theft ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liability  to  diffi- 
culty  and  to  objeftions,  if  fuch  objeftions  be  allowed, 
by  real  on  of  teeming  incompletenefs  or  uncertainty  in 
attaining  their  end.  Ghriftianity  participates  of  this 
character.  The  true  fimilitude  between  nature  and 
revelation,  coniifts  in  this ;  that  they  each  bear 
ltrong  marks  of  their  original ;  that  they  each  alfo 
bear  appearances  of  irregularity  and  deleft.  A  fyf- 
tem  of  (trict  optimiim  may  neverthelefs  be  the  real 
fyflem  in  both  cafes.  But  what  I  contend  is,  that 
'  l^e  Proof  is  hidden  from  us;  that  we  ought  not  to 
expeft  to  perceive  that  in  revelation,  which  we 
hardly  perceive  in  any  thing ;  that  beneficence,  of 
which  we  can  judge,  ought  to  fatisfy  us,  that  opti- 
mifm,  of  which  we  cannot  judge,  ought  not  to  be 
fought  aftei .  We  can  judge  of  beneficence,  becapfe 
it  depends  upon  effefts  which  we  experience,  and 
upon  the  relation  between  the  means  which  we  fee 
aftmg,  and  the  ends  which  we  fee  produced.  We 
cannot  judge  of  optimifm,  becaufe  it  necefiarily  im¬ 
plies  a  comparifon  of  that  which  is  tried,  with  that 
which  is  not  tried  ;  of  confequences  which  we  fee, 
wit  a  others  which  we  imagine,  and  concerning  many 
of  which,  it  is  more  probable  we  know  nothing"* 
concerning  fome,  that  we  have  no  notion. 

If  Chriflianity  be  compared  with  the  flate  and 
progrefs  of  natural  religion,  the  argument  of  the 
objedtor  will  gain  nothing  by  the  comparifon.  I 
remember  hearing  an  unbeliever  fay,  that,  if  God 
had  given  a  revelation,  he  would  have  written  it  in 
the  ikies.  Are  the  truths  of  natural  religion  written 
in  the  lilies,  or  in  a  language  which  every  one  reads? 
or  is  this  the  cgfe  with  the  mod  ufeful  arts,  or 
the  mod  neceffary  fciences  of  human  life  ?  An 
Otaheitean  ■  or  an  Efquimaux  knows  nothing  of 
Chriflianity;  does  he  know  more  of  the  principles 

of 
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of  deifm  or  morality?  which,  notwithftapding  his 
ignorance,  are  neither  untrue,  nor  unimportant,  nor 
uncertain.  The  exiftence  of  the  Deity  is  left  to  be 
collected  from  obfervations,  which  every  man  does 
not  make,  which  every  man,  perhaps,  is  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  making.  Can  it  be  argued,  that  God  does 
not  exift,  becaufe,  if  he  did,  he  would  let  us  fee  him- 
felf,  or  difcover  himfelf  to  mankind  by  proofs,  (fuch 
as,  we  may  think,  the  nature  of  the  fabjeft  merit¬ 
ed),  which  no  inadvertency  could  mifs,  no  prejudice 
with  ft  and  ? 

If  Chriftianity  be  regarded  as  a  providential  in- 
ftrument  for  tne  melioration  of  mankind,  its  progrefs 
and  diffonon  refembles  that  of  other  cauies,  by 
which  human  life  is  improved.  The  dwerfity  is  not 
greater,  nor  the  advance  more  flow  in  religion,  than 
we  find  it  to  be  in  learning,  liberty,  government, 
laws.  The  Deity  hath  never  touched  the  order  of 
nature  in  vain.  The  Jewhh  religion  produced  great 
and  permanent  effefts :  the  Chnftran  religion  hath 
done  the  fame.  It  hath  difpofed  the  world  to  amend¬ 
ment,  it  hath  put  things  in  a  train.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  it  may  become  univerfal ; 
and  that  the  world  may  continue  in  that  ft  ate  fo 
long,  as  that  the  duration  of  its  reign  may  bear  a 
vaft  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  partial  influence. 

When  we  argue  concerning  Chriftianity,  that  it 
muft  neceffarily  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  beneficial,  we 
go  perhaps  too  far  on  one  fide  :  and  we  certainly  go 
too  far  on  the  other,  when  wTe  conclude  that  it  muft 
be  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  efficacious  as  we  could 
have  fuppofed.  The  queftion  of  its  truth  is  to  be 
tried  upon  its  proper  evidence,  without  referring 
much  to  this  fort  of  argument,  on  either  fide.  4  The 
4  evidence,’  as  Bifhop  Butler  hath  rightly  obferved, 
4  depends  upon  the  judgment  we  form  of  human 
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c  may  be  prefumed  that  we  know  fomething ;  the 
c  objection  (lands  upon  the  fuppofed  conduft  of  the 
c  Deity,  under  relations  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
4  quainted.’ 

What  would  be  the  real  effeft  of  that  overpow¬ 
ering  evidence  which  our  adverfaries  require /in  a 
revelation,  it  is  difficult  to  foretel ;  at  leaft,  we  mull 
fpeak  of  it  as  of  a  difpenfation,  of  which  we  have 
no  experience.  Some  confequences  however  would, 
it  is  probable,  attend  this  oeconony,  which  do  not 
feem  to  befit  a  revelation  that  proceeds  from  God- 
One  is,  that  irrefiftible  proof  would  reftrain  the  vo¬ 
luntary  powers  too  much  ;  would  not  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  trial  and  probation  ;  would  call  for  no 
exercife  of  candour,  ferioufnefs,  humility,  enquiry; 
no  fubmiffion  of  paffions,  interefis,  and  prejudices, 
to  moral  evidence  and  to  probable  truth  ;  no  habits 
of  refleftion  ;  none  of  that  previous  defire  to  learn, 
and  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  which  forms  perhaps 
the  tefi;  and  merit  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and 
which  induces  men  to  attend,  with  care  and  reve¬ 
rence,  to  every  credible  intimation  of  that  will,  and 
to  refign  prefent  advantages  and  prefent  pleafures  to 
any  reafonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his  favour. 
4  Men’s  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will 
c  take  due  care  to  inform  themfelves  by  impartial 
confideration  ;  and,  afterwards,  whether  they  will 
aft  as  the  cafe  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which 
c  they  have.  And  this,  we  find  by  experience,  is 
4  often  our  probation  in  our  temporal  capacity*.’ 

II.  Thefe  modes  of  communication  would  leave 
no  place  for  the  admiffion  of  internal  evidence; 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  bear  a  confiderable  part 
in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  becaufe  it  is  a  ipe- 
cies  of  evidence,  which  applies  itfelf  to  the  know- 

*  Butler’s  analogy,  Part  ii.  c,  vi. 
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ledge,  love,  and  praftice  of  virtue,  and  which  ope¬ 
rates  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  thofe  qualities 
which  it  finds  in  the  perfon  whom  it  addreffes.  Men 
of  good  diipofitions,  amongft  Chriftians,  are  greatly 
affefted  bv  the  impreffion  which  the  fcriptures  them- 
felves  make  upon  their  minds.  Their  conviction  is 
much  ftrengthened  by  thefe  impreffions.  And  this 
perhaps  was  intended  to  be  one  effeft  to  be  produced 
by  the  religion.  It  is  like  wife  true,  to  whatever 
caufe  we  afcribe  it,  (for  I  am  not  in  this  work  at 
liberty  to  introduce  the  Chriftian  doftrine  of  grace 
or  affiftance,  or  the  Chriftian  promife,  c  that,  if  any 
c  man  will  do  his  will,  he  {hall  know  of  the  doftrine, 

*  whether  it  be  of  God*),’  it  is  true,  I  fay,  that 
they  who  fincerely  aft,  or  fincerely  endeavour  to 
aft,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  juft  refult  of  the  probabilities,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  the  poffibilities  in  natural  and  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  which  they  themfelves  perceive,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  rational  eftimate  of  confequences,  and, 
above  all,  according  to  the  juft  effeft  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  which  even  the 
view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ordered  mind, 
feldom  fail  of  proceeding  farther.  This  alfo  may 
have  been  exaftly  what  wTas  defigned. 

Whereas  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  irrefiftible  evi¬ 
dence  would  confound  all  charafters,  and  all  difpo- 
fitions  ?  Would  fubvert,  rather  than  promote,  the 
true  purpofe  of  the  divine  councils,  which  is  not  to 
produce  obedience  by  a  force  little  fliort  of  mecha¬ 
nical  conftraint,  (which  obedience  would  be  regula¬ 
rity  not  virtue,  and  would  hardly  perhaps  differ  from 
that  which  inanimate  bodies  pay  to  the  laws  impreff- 
ed  upon  their  nature),  but  to  treat  moral  agents 
agreeably  to  what  they  are ;  which  is  done,  when 

*  John  vii.  17. 
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light  and  motives  are  of  fuch  kinds,  and  are  impart¬ 
ed  in  fuch  meafures,  that  the  influence  of  them  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  recipients  themfelves  ?  6  It  is  not 
c  meet  to  govern  rational  free  agents  in  via  by  fight 
c  and  fenfe.  It  would  be  no  trial  or  thanks  to  the 
c  mod  fenfual  wretch  to  forbear  finning  if  heaven 
5  and  hell  were  open  to  his  fight.  That  fpiritual 
c  vifion  and  fruition  is  our  Hate  in  patria/  (Bax¬ 
ter’s  reafons,  p.  357.)  There  maybe  truth  in  this 
thought,  though  roughly  expreffed.  Few  things 
are  more  improbable  than  that  we  (the  human  fpe- 
cies)  fliould  be  the  highefl  order  of  beings  in  the 
univerfe  ;  that  animated  nature  fliould  afcend  from 
the  lowed  reptile  to  us,  and  all  at  once  flop  there. 
If  there  be  clafles  above  us  of  rational  intelligences, 
clearer  inanifedations  may  belong  to  them.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  diflinftions.  And  it  may  be  one, 
to  which  we  ourfclves  hereafter  fliall  attain. 

III.  But  thirdly  ;  may  it  not  alfo  be  alked,  whe¬ 
ther  the  p  erf  eft  difplay  of  a  future  date  of  exidence, 
would  be  compatible  with  the  aftivity  of  civil  life, 
and  with  the  fuccefs  of  human  affairs  ?  I  can  eafily 
conceive  that  this  impreflion  may  be  overdone  ;  that 
it  may  fo  feize  and  fill  the  thoughts,  as  to  leave  no 
place  for  the  cares  and  offices  of  men’s  feveral  da¬ 
does,  no  anxiety  for  w7ordly  profperity,  or  even  for 
a  worldly  provifion,  and,  by  confequence,  no  diffi¬ 
dent  dimuius  to  fecular  indudry.  Of  the  fird  Chrif- 
tians  we  read,  4  that  all  that  believed  wrere  together, 

4  and  had  all  things  common  ;  and  fold  their  poffef- 
4  lions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as 
4  every  man  had  need  ;  and  continuing  daily,  with 
4  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from 

4  houfe  to  houfe,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladnefs 

5  and  finglenefs  of  heart  V  This  was  extremely 

*  A<5ts  ii.  44. — 46. 
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natural,  and  juft  what  might  be  expeCted,  from  mi¬ 
raculous  evidence  coming  with  full  force  upon  the 
fenfes  of  mankind :  but  I  much  doubt,  whether,  if 
this  ftate  of  mind  had  been  univerfal,  or  long  conti¬ 
nued,  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  could  have  gone  on. 
The  neceffary  arts  of  focial  life  would  have  been 
little  cultivated.  The  plough  and  the  loom  would 
have  ftood  ftill.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  trade, 
and  navigation,  would  not,  I  think,  have  flouriftied, 
if  they  could  have  been  exercifed  at  all.  Men  would 
have  addicted  themfelves  to  contemplative  and  afcetic 
lives,  inftead  of  lives  of  bufinefs  and  of  ufeful  in- 
duftry.  We  obferve  that  St.  Paul  found  it  necef¬ 
fary,  frequently  to  recal  his  converts  to  the  ordinary 
labours  and  domeftic  duties  of  their  condition  ;  and 
to  give  them,  in  his  own  example,  a  leffon  of  con¬ 
tented  application  to  their  worldly  employments. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  religion  is  now  pro- 
pofed,  a  great  portion  of  the  human  Ipecies  is  ena¬ 
bled,  and  of  thefe,  multitudes  of  every  generation 
are  induced  to  feek  and  to  effeCIuate  their  falvation 
through  the  medium  of  Chriftianity,  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  profperity,  or  of  the  regular  courfe  of 
human  affairs. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  fuppofed  Effects  of  Chri/iianity, 

_ * 

That  a  religion,  which,  under  every 
form  in  which  it  is  taught,  holds  forth  the  final  re- 
ward  of  virtue,  and  punifliment  of  vice,  and  pro- 
pofes  thofe  diftin&ions  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  the 
wifefl  and  mod  cultivated  part  of  mankind  confefs  to 
be  juft,  fli  oil  Id  not  be  believed,  is  very  poflible  ; 
but  that,  fo  far  as  it  is  believed,  it  fhould  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  good,  but  rather  a  bad  effeft  upon  public 
happinefs,  is  a  propofition,  which  it  requires  very 
ftrbng  evidence  to  render  credible.  Yet  many  have 
been  found  to  contend  for  this  paradox,  and  very 
confident  appeals  have  been  made  to  hiftory,  and  to 
cbfervation,  for  the  truth  of  it. 

In  the  ccnclufions,  however,  which  thefe  writers 
draw,  from  what  they  call  experience,  two  fources, 
l  think,  of  miftake,  may  be  perceived. 

One  is,  that  they  look  for  the  influence  of  religion 
in  the  wrong  place  : 

The  other,  that  they  charge  Chriftianity  with 
many  confequences,  for  which  it  is  not  refponfible. 

1.  I  he  influence  of  religion  is  not  to  be  fought 
for,  in  the  councils  of  princes,  in  the  debates  or  re- 
foliitioiis  of  popular  aflemblies,  in  the  conduft  of 
governments  towards  their  lubje&s,  or  of  ftates  and 
fovereigns  towards  one  another,  of  conquerors  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  or  of  parties  intriguing 
for  power  at  home,  (^topics,  which  alone  almoft  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention,  and  fill  the  pages  of  hiftory), 

but 
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but  mud  be  perceived,  if  perceived  at  all,  m  the 
lilent  courfe  of  private  and  domedic  life.  Nay  more; 
even  there  its  influence  may  not  be  very  obvious  to 
obfervation.  If  it  check,  in  fome  degree,  perfonal 
diflolutenefs,  if  it  beget  a  general  probity  in  the 
tranfaftion  of  bufinefs,  if  it  produce  loft  and  humane 
manners  in  the  mafs  of  the  community,  and  occafional 
exertions  of  laborious  or  expenfive  benevolence  in^  a 
few  individuals,  it  is  all  the  efteft  which  can  offei 
itfelf  to  external  notice.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  within  us.  That  which  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
religion,  its  hopes  and  confolstions,  its  intermixture 
with  the  thoughts  by  day  and  by  night,  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  the  control  of  appetite,  the  fteady 
direction  of  the  will  to  the  commands  of  God,  is 
neceffarily  inviflble.  Yet  upon  thefe  depends  the 
virtue,  and  the  happinefs,  of  millions,  This  cauie 
renders  the  reprefentations  of  hidory,  with  iefpeft 
to  religion,  defective  and  fallacious,  in  a  gieatei 
degree  than  they  are  upon  any  other  fubjeCt.  Reli¬ 
gion  operates  mod  upon  thofe  of  whom  hidory 
knows  the  lead  ;  upon  fathers  and  mothers  in  their 
families,  upon  men  fervants  and  maid  fervants,  upon 
the  orderly  tradefman,  the  quiet  villager,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  his  loom,  the  hufbandman  in  his  fields. 
Amongd  fuch  its  influence  collectively  may  be  of 
inedimable  value,  yet  its  effects  in  the  mean  time 
little,  upon  thofe  who  figure  upon  the  dage  of  the 
world.  They  may  know  nothing  of  it ;  they  may 
believe  nothing  of  it ;  they  may  be  actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives  more  impetuous  than  thofe  which  religion  is 
able  to  excite.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought 
drange,  that  this  influence  fhould  elude  the  grafp 
and  touch  of  public  hidory  ;  for  what  is  public  hii- 
tory,  but  a  regider  of  the  fucceffes  and  difappoint- 
ments,  the  vices,  the  follies,  and  the  quarrels,  of 
thofe  who  engage  in  contentions  for  power  ? 

Ee  3 
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I  will  add,  that  much  of  this  influence  may  be  felt 
in  times  of  public  diflrefs,  and  little  of  it  in  times  of 
public  wealth  and  fecurity.  This  alfo  increafes'the 
uncertainty  of  any  opinions  that  we  draw  from  hif- 
torical  reprefentations.  The  influence  of  Chrifli- 
anity  is  commenfurate  with  no  effefts  which  hiftory 
ftates.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  has  any  fuch  ne- 
ceflary  and  irrefiflible  power  over  the  affairs  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  to  furmount  the  force  of  other  caufes. 

1  he  Chriflian  religion  alfo  afts  upon  public  ufages 
and  mflitutions,  by  an  operation  which  is  only  fecon- 
dary  and  indireft.  Chriflianity  is  not  a  code  of  civil 
law.  It  can  only  reach  public  inflitutions  through 
private  character.  Now  its  influence  upon  private 
character  may  be  confiderable,  yet  many  public 
ufages  and  inflitutions,  repugnant  to  its  principles 
may  remain.  T.o  get  rid  of  thefe,  the  reigning  part 
of  the  community  muft  aft,  and  aft  together.0  But 
it  may  be  long  before  the  perfons,  who  compofe 
this  body,  be  fufficiently  touched  with  the  Chriflian 
charafter,  to  join  in  the  fuppreffion  of  praftices,  to 
which  they  and  the  public  have  been  reconciled,  by 
that  which  will  reconcile  the  human  mind  to  any 
thing,  habit  and  interefl.  Neverthelefs,  the  effefts 
of  Chriflianity,  even  in  this  view,  have  been  impor¬ 
tant.  It  has  mitigated  the  conduft  of  war,  and  the 
treatment  of  captives.  It  has  foftened  the  adminif- 
tration  of  defpotic,  or  of  nominally  defpotic  govern¬ 
ments.  It  has  abolifhed  polygamy.  It  has  reflrain- 
ed  the  licentioufnefs  of  divorces.  It  has  put  an  end 
to  the  expofure  of  children,  and  the  immolation  of 
Haves.  It  has  fuppreffed  the  combats  of  gladiators  *, 

*  Lipfius  affirms,  (Sat.  B.  I.  c.  12.)  that  the  gladiatorical 
ffiows  fometimes  cod  Europe  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  lives 
in  a  month ;  and  that  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women 
of  all  ranks,  were  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  ffiows.  See  Biffiop 
Porteus’s  Sermon  XIII. 


and 
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and  the  impurities  of  religious  rites.  It  has  ban.lh- 
ed,  if  not  unnatural  vices,  at  lead  the  toleration  of 
them.  It  has  greatly  meliorated  the  condition  o. 
the  laborious  part,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  mab  o 
every  community,  by  procuring  for  them  a  c  ay 
weekly  reft.  In  all  countries,  in  which  it  is  pi ol di¬ 
ed,  it  has  produced  numerous  eftablifhments  foi  t  le 
rel’ief  of  ficknefs  and  poverty;  and,  in  fome,  a  re¬ 
gular  and  general  provifion  by  law.  It  has  tn* 
umphed  over  the  flavery  eftabhihed  in  the  Roman 
empire:  it  is  contending,  and,  I  tin  ,  wi  one 
day  prevail,  againft  the  worfe  flavery  of  the  Welt 

A  Chriftian  writer  %  fo  early  as  in  the  fecond 
century,  has  teftified  the  reflftance,  which  Chru  i- 
anity  made  to  wicked  and  licentious  praftices,  though 
eftabhihed  by  law  and  by  public  ufage.  ‘  In  either 
‘  in  Parthia,  do  the  Chriftians,  though  Parthians, 
c  ufe  polygamy  ;  nor  in  Perfia,  though  Perfians,  o 
c  they  marry  their  own  daughters ;  nor>  among  t 
‘  Baifri  or  Galli,  do  they  violate  the  fanftity  of  mar- 
c  riage ;  nor,  wherever  they  arc,  do  they  fuffer 
c  themfelves  to  be  overcome,  by  ill-conftituted  laws 
‘  and  manners.’ 

Socrates  did  not  deftroy  the  idolatry  of  Athens, 
or  produce  the  flighteft  revolution  in  the  manners 

of  his  country.  . 

But  the  argument  to  which  I  recur  is,  that  the 

benefit  of  religion  being  felt  chiefly  in  the  obfcurity 
of  private  ftations,  neceflarily  efcapes  the  obfervation 
of  hiftory.  Prom  the  firft  general  notification  of 
Chriftianity  to  the  prefent  day,  there  have  been  in 
every  age  many  millions,  whofe  names  were  never 
heard  of,  made  better  by  it,  not  only  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  but  in  their  difpofition  ;  and  happier,  not  fo 

*  Bardefanes  ap.  Eufeb.  prasp.  evaflg.  vi.  10. 
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inucn 


which  external  circumftances,  as  in  that 

)  ls.  inter  Prxcordia,  in  that  which  alone  de- 
feves  the  name  of  happinefs,  the  tranquility  and 

011  o(  ttielr  thoughts.  It  has  been,  fince 
ns  commencement,  the  author  of  happinefs  and  vir- 
tuc  to  millions  and  millions  of  the  human  race. 

r\  %  lS  l3Cie  that  Would  not  wifll  his  fon  to  be  a 
Chnftian  ? 


Uinftiamtjr  alfo,  in  every  country,  in  which  it  is 
piorefled,  hath  obtained  a  fenfible,  although  not  a 
complete  influence,  upon  the  public  judgment  of 
morals.  And  this  is  very  important.  For  without 
the  occafiona!  correction  which  public  opinion  re¬ 
ceives,  by  referring  to  fome  fixed  llandard  of  mora- 
ity,  no  man  can  roretel  into  what  extravagancies  it 
might  wander.  Affaflination  might  becoir?e  as  ho¬ 
nourable  as  duelling.  Unnatural  crimes  be  account¬ 
ed  as  venial  as  fornication.  In  this  way  it  is  poflible 
that  many  may  be  kept  in  order  by  Chriflianity’ 
who  are  not  theirfelves  Chriflians.  They  may  be 
guided  by  the  rectitude  which  it  communicates  to 
public  opinion.  Their  confciences  may  fuggeft  their 
duty  truly,  and  they  may  aferibe  thefe  fuggeftions 
to  a  moral  ienfe,  or  to  the  native  capacity°of  the 
human  intellect,  when  in  fa<5t  they  are  nothing  more5 
than  the  public  opinion  refiefted  from  their  own 
minds ;  an  opinion,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  modi¬ 
fied  by^  the  leffons  of  Chriflianity.  ‘  Certain  it  is, 
and  this  is  a  great  deal  to  fay,  that  the  generality, 
even  oi  the  roeaneft  and  moft  vulgar  and  ignorant 
b  PeoPlep  have  truer  and  worthier  notions  of  God, 
more  juft  and  right  apprehenfions  concerning  his 
attributes  and  perfections,  a  deeper  fenfe  of  the 
difference  of  good  and  evil,  a  greater  regard  to 
c  moral  obligations  and  to  the  plain  and  moft  necef- 
fary  duties  of  life,  and  a  more  firm  and  univerfal 
*  expectation  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 

6  nifhments, 
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*  nilhments,  than,  in  any  heathen  country,  any 
6  confiderable  number  of  men  were  found  to  have 

c  had*.’ 

After  all,  the  value  of  Chriftianity  is  not  to  be 
appreciated  by  its  temporal  effefts,  1  he  objeft  or 
revelation  is  to  influence  human  conduft  in  this  life  ; 
but  what  is  gained  to  happinefs  by  that  influence, 
can  only  be  eftimated  by  taking  in  the  whole  of  hu¬ 
man  exiftence.  Then,  as  hath  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  there  may  be  alfo  great  coniequences  of 
Chriftianity,  which  do  not  belong  to  it  as  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  effefts  upon  human  falvation,  of  the 
million,  of  the  death,  of  the  prefent,  of  the  future 
agency  of  Chrift,  may  be  univerfal,  though  the  reli¬ 
gion  be  not  univerlahy  known. 

Secondly,  I  aflfert  that  Chriftianity  is  charged 
with  many  confequences,  for  which  it  is  not  refpon- 
fible.  I  believe  that  religious  motives  have  had  no 
more  to  do,  in  the  formation  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
intolerant  and  perfecuting  laws,  which  in  different 
countries  have  been  eftabliflied  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
religion,  than  they  have  had  to  do  in  England  with 
the  making  of  the  game  laws.  Thefe  meafures,  al¬ 
though  they  have  the  Chriftian  religion  for  their 
fubjeft,  are  refolvahle  into  a  principle,  which  Chrif¬ 
tianity  certainly  did  not  plant,  (and  which  Chrifti¬ 
anity  could  not  univerfally  condemn,  becaufe  it  is 
not  univerfally  wrong),  which  principle  is  no  other 
than  this,  that  they  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  power 
do  what  they  can  to  keep  it.  Chriftianity  is  anfwer- 
able  for  no  pair  of  the  mifchief  which  has  been 
brought  upon  the  world  by  perfecution,  except  that 
which  has  arifen  from  confcientious  perfecutors. — 
Now  thefe  perhaps  have  never  been,  either  nume¬ 
rous,  or  powerful.  Nor  is  it  to  Chriftianity  that 

*  Clark,  ev.  nat.  rev.  p.  208.  ed.  v. 
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even  t/jeir  miftake  can  be  fairly  imputed.  They 
ha\  e  been  milled  by  an  error,  not  properly  Chriftian 
or  religious,  but  by  an  error  in  their  moral  philofo- 
phy,  I  hey  purfued  the  particular,  without  advert- 
ing  to  the^  geneial  confec]uence.  Believing  certain 
articles  of  faith,  or  a  certain  mode  of  worfliip,  to 
be  highly  conducive,  or  perhaps  eflential  to  falvation, 
they  thought  themfelves  bound,  to  bring  all  they 
could,  by  every  means,  into  them.  And'this  they 
thought,  without  confidering  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  fuch  a  conclufion,  when  adopted  amongft 
mankind  as  a  general  rule  of  conduft.  Had  there 
been  in  the  New  Teftament,  what  there  are  in  the 
Koran,  precepts  authorizing  coercion  in  the  propa- 
pagation  of  the  religion,  and  the  ufe  of  violence  to¬ 
wards  unbelievers,  the  cafe  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  This  diftinftion  could  not  have  been  taken,  or 
this  defence  made. 

I  apologize  for  no  fpecies  nor  degree  of  perfecti¬ 
on,  but  I  think  that  even  the  faft  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  The  Have  trade  deffroys  more  in  a  year, 
than  the  inquifition  does  in  a  hundred,  or  perhaps 
hath  done  fince  its  foundation. 

If  it  be  objefted,  as  1  apprehend  it  will  be,  that 
Chriftianity  is  chargeable  with  every  mifehief,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  occafion ,  though  not  the  mo¬ 
tive;  I  anfwer,  that,  if  the  malevolent  paffions  be 
there,  the  world  will  never  want  occafions.  The 
noxious  element  will  always  find  a  conduftor.  Any 
point  will  produce  an  explofion.  Did  the  applauded 
intercommunity  of  the  pagan  theology  preferve  the 
peace  of  the  Roman  world?  Did  it  prevent  oppref- 
fions,  proicriptions,  maflacres,  devaluations  ?  Was 
it  bigotry  that  carried  Alexander  into  the  Eaft,  or 
brought  Cefar  into  Gaul  ?  Are  the  nations  of  the 
world,  into  which  Chriftianity  hath  not  found  its 
way,  or  from  which  it  hath  been  banifhed,  free  from 

comen- 
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contentions  ?  Are  their  contentions  lefs  ruinous  and 
fanguinary  ;  Is  it  owing  to  Chriftianity,  or  to  t  1- 
want  of  it,  that  the  fineft  regions  of  tne  j'-aft,  tlie- 
countries  inter  quatuor  maria,  the  pemnlu  a  o 
Greece,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coaft,  are  at  this  day  a  defert ;  that  the  han’as 
of  the  Nile,  whole  conftantly  renewed  fertility  is  not 
to  be  impaired  by  negleft,  or  deftroyed  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  war,  ferves  only  for  the  fcene  of  a  fero¬ 
cious  anarchy,  or  the  fupply  of  unceafing  holiilities. 
Europe  itfelf  has  known  no  religious  wars  for  lotne 
centuries,  yet  has  hardly  ever  been  without  war. 
Are  the  calamities,  which  at  this  day  aftlift  it,  to  se 
imputed  to  Chriftianity  ?  Hath  Poland  fallen  by  a 
Chriftian  crufade  ?  Hath  the  overthrow  in  Fiance, 
of  civil  order  and  fecurity,  been  effected  by  the  vo¬ 
taries  of  our  religion,  or  by  the  foes  ?  Amongft  the 
awful  leffons,  which  the  crimes  and  the  miferies  of 
that  country  afford  to  mankind,  this  is  one,  tnat,  in 
order  to  be  a  perfecutor  it  is  not  neceffary  to  b e^  a 
bigot ;  that  in  rage  and  cruelty,  in  m  if  chief  and  oe- 
ftrucfion,  fanaticifm  itfelf  can  be  outdone  by  infi¬ 
delity. 

Finally,  if  war,  as  it  is  now  carried  on  between 
nations,  produce  lefs  inifery  and  ruin  than  formeily, 
we  are  indebted  perhaps  to  Chriftianity  for  the 
change,  more  than  to  any  other  caufe.  Viewed 
therefore  even  in  its  relation  to  this  lubjeft,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  advantage  to  the  world.  It 
hath  humanifed  the  conduft  of  wars  ;  it  hath  ceafed 


to  excite  them. 

The  differences  of  opinion,  that  have  in  all  ages 
prevailed  amongft  Chriftians,  fall  very  much  within 
the  alternative  which  has  been  ftated.  If  wre  poftef- 
fed  the  difpofition,  which  Chriftianity  labours,  above 
all  other  qualities,  to  inculcate,  thefe  differences 
would  do  little  harm.  If  that  difpofition  be  wanting, 

other 
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other  caufes,  even  were  thefe  abfent,  would  conti¬ 
nually  life  up,  t<a  call  forth  the  malevolent  paffions 
into  afhon.  Differences  of  opinion,  when  accom¬ 
panied  with  mutual  charity,  which  Chriffianity  for¬ 
ums  them  to  violate,  are  for  the  molt  part  innocent 
and  for  lomn  purpofes  nfeftl.  They  promote 
quiry,  difcuflion,  and  knowledge.  They  help  to 
keep  up  an  attention  to  religious  fubje&s,  and  a 
concern  about  them,  which  might  be  apt  to  die  away 
hi  the  calm  and  iilence  of  uni  verbal  agreement.  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  in  any  degree  true,  that  the 
influence  of  religion  is  the  greatelt,  where  there  are 
the  feweft  diffenters. 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 

7  he  Conclujton. 

In  religion,  as  in  every  other  fubjeft  of 
human  reafoning,  much  depends  upon  the  order  in 
which  we  dilpofe  our  enquiries.  A  man  who  takes 
up  a  fyltem  of  divinity  with  a  previous  opinion  that 
either  every  part  muff  be  true,  oi  the  whole  falfe, 
approaches  the  difcuilion  with  great  difadvantage. 
No  other  fyflein,  which  is  founded  upon  moral  evi¬ 
dence,  would  bear  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 
Neverthelefs,  in  a  certain  degree,  we  are  all  intro¬ 
duced  to  our  religious  ftudies  under  this  prejudica-* 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The  weaknefs  of 
the  human  judgment  in  the  early  part  of  youth  yet 
us  extreme  fufeeptibility  of  impreffion,  renders  it 

neceflary 
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neceffary  to  fnrnilh  it  with  fome  opinions,  and  with 
fonts  principles,  or  other.  Or  indeed,  without 
much  exprefs  care,  or  much  endeavour  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  man,  to  affimdate 
itfelf  to  the  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking  which 
prevail  around  him,  produces  the  lame  effect.  Ihat 
indifferency  and  fufpenfe,  that  waiting  and  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  judgment,  which  fome  require  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  and  which  fome  would  wifli  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  condtfft  of  education,  are  impofftble 
to  be  preferved.  They  are  not  given  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  confequence  of  this  fituation  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion  come  to  11s  before  the  proofs  ;  and 
come  to  us  with  that  mixture  of  explications  and  in¬ 
ferences  from  which  no  public  creed  is,  or  can  be, 
free.  And  the  effeft  which  too  frequently  follows, 
from  Chriftianity  being  prefented  to  the  underftand- 
ing  in  this  form,  is,  that  when  any  articles,  which 
appear  as  parts  of  it,  contradict  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  perfons  to  whom  it  is  propofed,  men  of  rafh  and 
confident  tempers,  haftily  and  indiscriminately  rejeft 
the  whole.  But  is  this  to  do  juftice,  cither  to  thern- 
felves,  or  to  the  religion  ?  The  rational  way  of 
treating  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  acknowledged  importance 
is  to  attend,  in  the  firfl  place,  to  the  general  and 
fubftantia!  truth  of  its  principles,  and  to  that  alone. 
When  we  once  feel  a  foundation,  when  we  once 
perceive  a  ground  of  credibility  in  its  hiflory,  we 
Ihall  proceed  with  fafety  to  enquire  into  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  records,  and  into  the  docfrines  which 
have  been  deduced  from  them.  Nor  will  it  either 
endanger  our  faith,  or  diminifh  or  alter  our  motives 
for  obedience,  if  we  fliould  difcover  that  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  formed  with  different  degrees  of  im¬ 
portance. 


This 
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I  his  conduft  of  the  understanding,  dilated  by 
every  rule  of  right  reafoning,  will  uphold  perfonal 
Chrilrianity,  even  in  thofe  countries  in  which  it  is 
eltablilhed  under  forms,  the  moll  liable  to  difficulty 
and  objection.  It  will  aifo  have  the  further  effefl  of 
guarding  us  againlt  the  prejudices  which  are  wont  to 
t*nfe  in  our  minds  to  the  difadvantage  of  relipdon, 
from  obferving  the  numerous  controverfies  which 
are  carried  on  amongft  its  profeffors,  and  likewife  of 
inducing  a  fpirit  of  lenity  and  moderation  in  our 
judgment,  as  well  as  in  our  treatment,  of  thofe,  who 
Hand,  in  fuch  controverfies,  upon  iides  oppofite  to 
ours.  What  is  clear  in  Christianity,  we  fhall  find  to 
oe  Sufficient,  and  to  be  infinitely  valuable  ;  what  is 
dubious,  unneceflary  to  be  decided,  or  of  very  fub- 
ordinate  importance ;  and  what  is  molt  obfcure,  will 
teach  us  to  bear  with  the  opinions  which  others  may 
have  formed  upon  the  fame  fubjeft.  We  fhall  fay  to 
thofe  who  the  molt  widely  dilient  from  us,  what  Au- 
guftine  laid  to  the  worft  heretics  of  his  age;  ‘  Illi 
‘  in  vos  fieviant,  (]ui  nefciunt,  cum  quo  labore  verum 

inveniatur,  et  quarn  difficile  caveantur  errores _ 

qui  nefciunt,  cum  quanta  difficultate  fanetur  oculus 
*  interioris  hominis — qui  nefciunt,  quibus  fufpiriis  et 
£  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  ex  quantulacunque  parte  poffit 
‘  intellipi  Deus*.’ 

o 

A  judgment,  moreover,  which  is  once  pretty  well 
Satisfied  of  the  general  truth  of  the  religion,  will 
not  only  thus  difcriminate  in  its  doftrines,  but  will 
poffefs  fufficient  ftrcngth  to  overcome  the  relu&ance 
of  the  imagination  to  admit  articles  of  faith  which 
are  attended  with  difficulty  of  apprehenfion,  if  fuch 
articles  of  faith  appear  to  be  truly  parts  of  the  reve¬ 
lation.  it  was  to  be  expended  beforehand,  that  what 
related  to  the  oeconomy,  and  to  the  oerfons,  of  the 
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invifible  world,  which  revelation  profeffes  to  do,  and 
which,  if  true,  it  actually  does,  fhould  contain  fome 
points’ remote  from  our  analogies,  and  from  the 
comprehenfion  of  a  mind  which  hath  acquired  all  its 
ideas  from  fenfe  and  from  experience. 

It  hath  been  my  care,  in  the  preceding  work,  to 
preferve  the  feparation  between  evidences  and  doc¬ 
trines  as  inviolable  as  I  could  ;  to  remove  from  the 
primary  queftion,  all  confiderations  which  have  been 
unneceflarily  joined  with  it  \  and  to  oiler  a  de  fence 
of  Chriftianity,  which  every  Chriftian  might  read, 
without  feeing  the  tenets  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up  attacked  or  decried  :  and  it  always  af¬ 
forded  a  fatisfaCtion  to  my  mind,  to  obferve  that  this 
was  practicable  ;  that  few  or  none  ot  our  many  con- 
troverfies  with  one  another,  affeCt  or  relate  to  the 
proofs  of  our  religion  ;  that  the  rent  never  defeends 
to  the  foundation. 

The  truth  of  Chriftianity  depends  upon  its  leading 
fads,  and  upon  them  alone.  Now,  of  thefe  we  have 
evidence  which  ought  to  fatisfy  us,  at  leaft,  until  it 
appear  that  mankind  have  ever  been  deceived  by  the 
fame.  We  have  fome  uncontefted  and  inconteftible 
points,  to  which  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies 
hath  nothing  fimilar  to  offer.  A  Jewifti  peafant 
changed  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  that,  without 
force,  without  power,  without  fupport ;  without  one 
natural  fource  or  circumftance  of  attraction,  influ¬ 
ence  or  fuccefs.  Such  a  thing  hath  not  happened  in 
any  other  inftance.  The  companions  of  this  perfon, 
after  he  himfeif  had  been  put  to  death  for  his  attempt, 
aflerted  his  fupernatural  character,  founded  upon  his 
fupernatura!  operations  ;  and,  in  teftimony  of  the 
truth  of  their  aflertions,  i.  e.  in  confequence  of  their 
own  belief  of  that  truth,  and,  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  d  e  knowledge  of  it  to  others,  voluntarily  en¬ 
tered  upon  lives  of  toil  and  hardfhip,  and,  with  a 
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full  experience  of  their  danger,  committed  them* 
felves  to  the  laft  extremities  of  perfecution.  This 
hath  not  a  parallel.  More  particularly,  a  very  few 
days  alter  this  perion  had  been  publicly  executed, 
and  in  the  very  city  in  which  he  was  buried,  thefe 
ms  companions  declared  with  one  voice,  that  his 
body  was  re  ft  o  red  to  life  ;  that  they  had  feen  him, 
handled  him,  eat  with  him,  converfed  with  him;  and* 
m  puifuance  Oi  their  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  told,  preached  his  religion,  with  this  ftrange 
faft  as  the  foundation  of  it,  in  the  face  of  thofe  who 
had  killed  him,  who  were  armed  with  the  power  of 
the  country,  and*neceffarily  and  naturally  difpofed 
to  treat  his  followers  as  they  had  treated  himfelf ; 
unci  having  done  this  upon  the  fpot  Vvhere  the  event 
took  place,  carried  the  intelligence  of  it  abroad,  in 
defpite  of  difficulties  and  oppofition,  and  where  the 
nature  of  their  errand  gave  them  nothing  to  expeft 
but  derifion,  infult,  and  outrage.  This  is  without 
example.  fhefe  three  fa£ts,  I  think,  are  certain, 
and  would  have  been  nearly  fo,  if  the  gofpels  had 
never  been  written.  The  Chriftian  dory,  as  to  thefe 
points  hath  never  varied.  No  other  hath  been  fet 
up  againft  it.  Every  letter,  every  difcourfe,  every 
controvcrfy  amongfc  the  followers  of  the  religion  ; 
every  book  written  by  them,  from  the  age  of  its 
commencement  to  the  prefen t  time,  in  every  part  of 
the  world  in  which  it  hath  been  profeffed,  and  with 
every  feet  into  which  it  hath  been  divided,  (and  we 
have  letters  and  difeourfes  written  by  contempora¬ 
ries,  by  witneffes  of  the  tranfaftion,  by  perfons  them- 
fe;ves  bearing  a  fhare  in  it,  and  other  writings 
following  that  age  in  regular  fucceffion)  concur  in 
renrefeating  thefe  fafts  in' this  manner.  A  religion, 
which  now  poffeffes  the  greated  part  of  the  civilized 
world  nnq’  ^ionably  fprang  up  at  Jer-ufalem  at  »bis 
time.  Some  account  mud  be  given  of  its  origin, 
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fome  caufe  affigned  for  its  rife.  Ail  the  accounts  of 
this  origin,  all  the  explications  of  this  caufe,  whether 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  early  followers  of  the 
relioion,  in  which,  and  in  which  perhaps  alone,  it 
could  be  expected  that  they  fhould  be  didinftly  un¬ 
folded,  or  from  occafional  notices  in  other  writings, 
of  that  or  the  adjoining  age,  either  exprefsly  allege 
the  fatts  above  dated,  as  the  means  by  which  the 
religion  was  fet  up,  or  advert  to  its  commencement 
in  a  manner  which  agrees  with  the  fuppofition  of 
thefe  fafts  being  true,  which  renders  them  probable, 
according  to  the  then  (late  of  the  world,  and  which 

tedifies  their  operation  and  effects. 

Thefe  proportions  alone,  lay  a  foundation  for  our 
faith  ;  for  they  prove  the  exigence  of  a  t  ran  fa  ft  ion, 
which  cannot,  even  in  its  molt  general  parts,  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  any  reafonable  fuppofition,  except 
that  of  the  truth  of  the  miffion.  But  the  particulars, 
the  detail  of  the  miracles  or  miraculous  pretences 
(for  fuch  there  neceffitrily  muff  have  been)  upon 
which  this  unexampled  tranfaftion  reded,  and  for 
which  thefe  men  afted  and  differed,  as  they  did  aft 
and  differ,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to 
us  to  know.  We  have  this  detail  from  the  fountain 
head,  from  the  perfons  themfelves  ;  in  accounts 
written  by  eye-wimeffes  of  the  fcene,  by  contempo¬ 
raries  and  companions  of  thofe  who  were  fo  ;  not  in 
one  book,  but  four,  each  containing  enough  for  the 
verification  of  the  religion,  all  agreeing  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  parts  of  the  hidory.  We  have  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  thefe  books  edablifhed  by  more  and  dronger 
proofs,  than  belong  to  almod  any  other  ancient  book 
whatever,  and  by  proofs  which  widely  didinguifh 
them  from  any  others  claiming  a  fimilar  authority  to 
theirs.  If  there  were  any  good  reafon  for  doubt,, 
concerning  the  names  to  which  thefe  books  are 
afcribed,  (which  there  is  not,  for  they  were  never 
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ala i bed  to  any  outer,  and  we  have  evidence,  not 
iong  after  their  publication,  of  their  bearing  the 
names  which  they  now  bear)  their  antiquity,  of 
which  there  is  no  queftion,  their  reputation  and  au- 
:  horny  among  ft  the  early  difcipies  of  the  religion,  of 
which  there  is  as  uttie,  form  a  valid  proof,  that  they 
muft,  in  tne  main  at  leaft,  have  agreed  with  what 
the  fir  ft  teachers  of  the  religion  delivered. 

Vv  hen  we  open  thefe  ancient  volumes,  we  difco- 
ver  in  them  marks  of  truth,  whether  we  confider 
each  in  itfelf,  or  collate  them  with  one  another.  The 
writers  certainly  knew  fomething  of  what  they  were 
writing  about,  for  they  manifeft  an  acquaintance 
with  local  circumftances,  with  the  hiftory  and  ufages 
of  the  times,  which  could  only  belong  to  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  that  country,  living  in  that  age.  In  every 
narrative,  we  perceive  fimplicity  and  undefined nefs  ; 
the  air  and  the  language  of  reality.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  the  different  narratives  together,  we  find  them 
1o  varying  as  to  repel  all  fufpicion  of  confederacy  ; 
fo  agreeing  under  this  variety,  as  to  fhow  that  the 
accounts  had  one  real  tranfaftion  for  their  common 
foundation  :  often  attributing  different  aciions  and 
difeourfes,  to  the  perfon  whole  hiftory,  or  rather 
memoirs  of  whole  hiftory,  they  profefs  to  relate,  yet 
actions  and  elite  curies  fo  fimilar,  as  very  much  to 
befpeak  the  fame  character ;  which  is  a  coincidence, 
that,  in  inch  writers  as  they  were,  could  only  be  the 
coef.  quence  of  their  writing  from  fact,  and  not  from 
imagination. 

i  hefe  four  narratives  are  confined  to  the  hiftory 
of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  and  end  with  his 
miniftry.  Since,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
affair  went  on,  we  cannot  help  being  anxious  to  know 
how  it  proceeded.  This  intelligence  hath  come  down 
to  us  in  a  work  purporting  to  be  written  by  a  perfon, 
himfdf  connected  with  the  bnfmefs  during  the  fir  ft 
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{Wes  of  its  progrefs,  taking  up  the  ftory  where  the 
former  hiftories  had  left  it,  carrying  on  the  narrative, 
oftentimes  with  great  particularity,  and  throughout 
with  the  appearance  of  good  fenfe*,  information  ant 
candour ;  dating  all  along  the  origin,  and  the  on  y 
probable  origin,  of  effe&s  which  unqueftionably 
were  produced,  together  with  the  natural  con- 
feq iiences  of  fituations  which  unqueftionaoly  did 
exift ;  and  confirmed ,  in  the  fubftance  at^lead  of  the 
account,  by  the  ftrongeft  poffible  acceffion  of  tefti- 
mony  which  a  hiftory  can  receive,  01  iginctl  Jfit  i 
written  by  the  perfon  who  is  the  principal  lunjeft  Oi 
the  hiftory,  written  upon  the  bufmefs  to  which  the 
hiftory  relates,  and  during  tiie  period,  oi  foon  attei 
the  period,  which  the  hiftory  comprifes.  I\o  man 
can  fay  that  this  altogether,  is  not  a  body  or  ftrong 
hiftorical  evidence. 

Wheti  we  refleft,  that  fotne  of  thofe,  from  whom 
the  books  proceeded,  are  related  to  have  themfeives 
wrought  miracles,  to  have  been  tne  fnbjedt  of  mira¬ 
cles,  or  of  fupernatural  afliftance  in  propagating  the 
religion,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think,  that  more 
credit,  or  a  different  kind  of  credit,  is  cine  to  thefe 
accounts,  than  what  can  be  claimed  by  merely  human 
teftimony>  But  this  is  an  argument  which  caono. 
he  addreffed  to  fceptics  or  unbelievers.  A  man  mint 
be  a  Chriftian,  before  he  can  receive  it.  The  infpi- 
ration  of  the  hiftorical  fenprures,  and  the  natuie, 
degree,  and  extent  of  that  infpiration,  are  queftions 
undoubtedly  of  ferious  difeuflion,  but  they  are  quef- 


*  See  Peter’s  fpeech  upon  curing  the  cripple,  (A&s  iii.  18.) 
the  council  of  the  a po files,  (xv.)»  Paul’s  difeourie  at  Athens, 
( x vii  22,),  before  Agrippa,  (xxvi.).  I  notice  thefe  paflages, 
both  as  fraught  with  good  fenfe,  and  as  free  from  the  final! eft 
tinffure  of  enthu'iafrn. 
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tions  amongft  Chriftians  themfelves,  and  not  between 
them  and  others.  The  do&rine  itfelf  is  by  no  means 

neccffary  to  the  belief  of  Chriftianity,  which  muft,  in 

the  nrft  inftance  at  leaft,  depend  upon  the  ordinary 
maxims  of  hiilorical  credibility 

In  viewing  the  detail  of  miracles  recorded  in  thefe 
books,  we  find  every  fuppofition  negatived,  by  which 
they  can  be  refolved  into  fraud  or  delufion.  They 
were  not  fecret,  nor  momentary,  nor  tentative,  nor 
ambiguous;  nor  performed  under  the  fanftion  of 
authority,  with  the  fpe&ators  on  their  fide,  or  in 
affirmance  of  tenets  and  practices  already  eftablifhed* 
We  find  alfo  the  evidence  alleged  for  them,  and 
which  evidence  was  by  great  numbers  received,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  upon  which  other  miraculous  ac¬ 
counts  reft.  It  was  contemporary,  it  was  published 
upon  the  fpot,  it  continued;  it  involved  interefts  and 
qu  eft  ions,  of  the  greateft  magnitude  ;  it  contradicted 
the  moft  fixed  perfuafions  and  prejudices,  of  the 
per  Cons  to  whom  it  was  addreffed  ;  it  required  from 
tnofe  who  accepted  it,  not  a  fimpie  indolent  affent, 
but  a  change  from  thenceforward,  of  principles  and 
conduct,  a  fubmiffion  to  confequences  the  moft  fen¬ 
ces  and  the  mod  deterring,  to  lofs  and  danger,  to 
infill t,  outrage,  and  perfecution.  Ilow  fuch  a  ftory 
fhould  be  falie,  or,  if  falfe,  how,  under  fnch  cir- 
eumftaiices,  it  fhould  make  its  way,  I  think  impof- 

e  to  be  explained  :  yet,  fuch  the  Chrifiian  ftory 
was,  fuch  were  the  eircumftances  under  which  it 
came  forth,  and  in  oppofnion  to  fuch  difficulties  did 
it  prevail. 

An  event  fo  connected  with  the  religion,  and  with 
the  fortunes,  of  the  Jewifn  people,  as  one  of  their 
race,  one  born  amongft  them,  eftablifhing  his  autho- 
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rity  and  his  law,  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
civilized  world,  it  was  perhaps  to  be  expefted,  Ihould 
be  noticed  in  the  prophetic  writings  of  that  nation  ; 
efpecially  when  this  perfon,  together  with  his  own 
million,  caufed  alfo  to  be  acknowledged,  the  di¬ 
vine  original  of  their  inftitution,  and  by  thofe  who 
before  had  altogether  rejefted  it.  Accordingly  we 
perceive  in  thefe  writings,  various  intimations  con¬ 
curring  in  the  perfon  and  hiftory  of  Jefus,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  a  degree,  in  which  paffages  taken  irom 
thefe  books,  could  not  be  made  to  concur,  in  any 
perfon  arbitrarily  affumed,  or  in  any  perfon,  except 
him,  who  has  been  the  author  of  great  changes  in 
the  affairs  and  opinions  of  mankind.  Of  fome  of 
thefe  predictions  the  weight  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  concurrence.  Others  poffefs  great  fepa- 
rate  ftrength  :  one  in  particular  does  this  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree.  It  is  an  entire  defeription,  manifeftly 
direfted  to  one  character  and  to  one  feene  of  things: 
it  is  extant  in  a  writing,  or  collection  of  writings, 
declaredly  prophetic ;  and  to  the  circumitances  of 
his  life  and  death,  with  confiderable  precifion,  and 
in  a  way  which  no  diverfity  of  interpretation  hath, 
in  my  opinion,  been  able  to  confound.  That  the 
advent  of  Chrift,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  fhould 
not  have  been  more  diftinClly  revealed  in  the  Jewifh 
facred  books,  is,  I  think,  in  fome  meafure  accounted 
for  by  the  confideration,  that  for  the  Jews  to  have 
forefeen  the  fall  of  their  inflitution,  and  that  it  was 
to  emerge  at  length  into  a  more  perfect  and  compre- 
henfive  difpenfation,  would  have  cooled  too  much, 
and  relaxed,  their  zeal  for  it,  and  their  adherence 
to  it,  upon  which  zeal  and  adherence,  the  pre- 
fervation  in  the  world  of  any  remains,  for  many 
ages,  of  religious  truth,  might  in  a  great  meafure 
depend. 
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Oi  what  a  revelation  difclofes  to  mankind,  one, 
and  oaly  one,  queftion  can  properly  be  afked,  c  was 
it  of  importance  to  mankind  to  know,  or  to  be 
better  allured  ofr  In  this  queftion,  when  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  great  Chriftian  doftrine  of  the 
lelimeftion  of  the  dead,  and  of  a  future  judgment, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  He  who  gives  me 
nches  or  honours  does  nothing  \  he  wrho  even 
gives  me  health  does  little,  in  comparifon  with  that, 
which  lays  before  me  juft  grounds  for  expecting  a 
restoration  to  life,  and  a  day  of  account'  and  "re¬ 
tribution  :  which  thing  Chriftianity  hath  done  for 
millions. 

Other  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith  are  only  the 
adjuncts  and  circumftances  of  this.  They  are  how¬ 
ever  fucli,  as  appear  worthy  of  the  original  to  which 
we  aicribe  them.  I  he  morality  of  the  religion, 
whether  taken  from  the  precepts  or  the  example  of 
its  founder,  or  from  the  lefTons  of  its  primitive  teach¬ 
ers,  oerived,  as  it  fliould  feem,  from  what  had  been 
inculcated  by  their  mafter,  is,  in  all  its  parts,  wife 
and  pure  ;  neither  adapted  to  vulgar  prejudices,  nor 
flattering  popular  notions,  nor  excufing  eftabiifhed 
practices,  but  calculated,  in  the  matter  of  its  inftruc- 
tion,  truly  to  promote  human  happinefs,  and,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  to  produce  im- 
preflion  and  efteft  ;  a  morality,  which  let  it  have 
proceeded  from  any  perfon  whatever,  would  have 
been  fatisfaftory  evidence  of  his  good  fenfe  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  of  the  ioundnefs  of  his  underftanding  and 
the  probity  of  his  defigus  ;  a  morality,  in  every 
view  of  it,  much  more  perfeft,  than  could  have 
been  expefted  from  tire  natural  circumftances  and 
character  of  the  perfon  who  delivered  it  ;  a  morality, 
in  a  word,  which  is,  and  hath  been,  moft  beneficial 
to  mankind. 
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Upon  the  greateft  therefore  of  all  poffible  occa- 
irons,  and  lor  a  purpofe  of  ineffimable  value,  it 
pleafed  tlte  I3eity  to  vouchfafe  a  mir<u  ulous  atteffa* 
tion.  Having  done  this  for  the  inffirution,  when 
this  alone  could  fix  its  authority,  or  give  to  it  a  be- 
ginning,  he  committed  its  future  progrds,  to  the 
natural  means  of  human  communication,  and  to  the 
influence  of  thofe  caufes  by  which  human  conduct 
and  human  affairs  are  governed.  I  he  feed  being 
fown,  was  left  to  vegetate;  the  leaven  being  infert- 
ed,  was  left  to  ferment;  and  both  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature :  laws,  neverthelds,  difpofed  and 
controled  by  that  Providence  which  conducts  the 
affairs  of  the  univerfe,  though  by  an  influence  in* 
fcrutable,  and  generally  undiflinguilhable  by  us. 
And  in  this  Chriftianity  is  analogous  to  moft  other 
provifions  for  happinefs.  The  proviflon  is  made ; 
and  being  made,  is  left  to  aft  according  to  laws, 
which  forming  a  part  of  a  more  general  fyftem,  re¬ 
gulate  this  particular  fubjeft,  in  common  with  many 
others. 

Let  the  conflant  recurrence  to  our  obfervation, 
of  contrivance,  defign,  and  wifdom  in  the  works  of 
nature,  once  fix  upon  our  minds  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  after  that  all  is  eafy.  In  the  councils  of 
a  Being,  poffefled  of  the  power  and  difpofition, 
which  the  Creator  of  themniverfe  muff  po fiefs,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  fhould  be  a  future  (late  ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  it.  A  future  ftate  rectifies  every  thing  :  becaufe 
if  moral  agents  be  made,  in  the  lail  event,  happy 
or  miferable,  according  to  their  conduft  in  the  fta- 
tion,  and  under  the  circumftances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  it  feems  not  very  material  by  the  operation 
of  what  caufes,  according  to  what  rules,  or  even,  if 
you  pleafe  to  call  it  fo,  bv  what  chance  or  caprice, 
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ihe(c  Rations  are  affigned,  or  thefe  circum  fiances 
determined*  I  his  hypothecs,  therefore,  folves  all 
tiiat  objection  to  the  divine  care  and  goodnefs,  which 
the  promifcuous  diftribution  of  good  and  evil  (I  do 
not  mean  m  the  doubtful  advantages  of  riches  and 
giundeui,  but  in  the  uncjueftionably  important  dif- 
tipftions  of  health  and  ficknefs,  ftrength  and  infir¬ 
mity,  bodily  eafe  and  pain,  mental  alacrity  and  de- 
preffion)  is  apt  on  fo  many  occafions  to  create.  This 
one  truth  changes  the  nature  of  things :  gives  order 
io  confufion  :  makes  the  moral  world  of  a  piece 
with  the  natural. 

iMeverthelefs,  a  higher  degree  of  aflfurance,  than 
that  to  which  it  is  poffible  to  advance  this,  or  any 
argument  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  was  ne- 
ceffary,  efpecially  to  overcome  the  fhock,  which  the 
imagination  and  the  fenfes  receive,  from  the  effefts 
and  the  appearances  of  death;  and  the  obfiruftiou 
which  from  thence  arifes  to  the  expeftation  of  either 
a  continued  or  a  future  exiftence.  This  difficulty, 
although  of  a  nature,  no  doubt,  to  aft  very  forcibly, 
will  be  found,  I  think,  upon  refleftion,  to  refide 
more  in  our  habits  of  apprehenfion,  than  in  the  fub- 
jeft  ;  and  that  the  giving  way  to  it,  when  we  have 
any  reafonable  grounds  for  the  contrary,  is  rather 
an  indulging  of  the  imagination,  than  any  thing  elfe. 
Abfiraftedly  confidered,  that  is,  confidered  without 
relation  to  the  difference  which  habit,  and  merely 
habit,  produces  in  our  faculties  and  modes  of 'appre¬ 
henfion,  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  more  in  the  refur- 
reftion  of  a  dead  mao,  than  in  the  conception  of  a 
child  ;  except  it  be  this,  that  the  one  comes  into 
his  world  with  a  fyftcm  of  prior  confcioufneffes  about 
him,  which  the  other  does  not :  and  no  perfon  will 
fay,  that  he  knows  enough  of  either  fubjeft  to  per¬ 
ceive,  thatwhis  circumfiance  makes  fuch  a  difference 
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In  the  two  cafes,  that  the  one  fhould  be  eafy,  and 
the  other  impoffible ;  the  one  natural,  the  other  not 
fo.  To  the  firfl.  man  the  fucceffion  of  the  fpecies 
would  be  as  incomprehenfible,  as  the  refurre&ion  of 
the  dead  is  to  us. 

Thought  is  different  from  motion,  perception  from 
impaft  :  the  individuality  of  a  mind  is  hardly  confid- 
ent  with  the  divifibility  of  an  extended  fubftance  ;  or 
its  volition,  that  is,  its  power  of  originating  motion, 
with  the  inertnefs  which  cleaves  to  every  portion  of 
matter,  which  our  obfervation  or  our  experiments 
can  reach.  Thefe  diftinftions  lead  us  to  an  immate¬ 
rial  principle  :  at  lead,  they  do  this ;  they  fo  nega¬ 
tive  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  a  fentient,  dill  more  of  a  rational  being, 
that  no  argument,  drawn  from  thefe  properties,  can 
be  of  any  great  weight  in  oppofition  to  other  reafons, 
when  the  quedion  refpefts  the  changes  of  which 
fuch  a  nature  is  capable,  or  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  changes  are  effected.  Whatever  thought  be, 
or  whatever  it  depend  upon,  the  regular  experi¬ 
ence  of  Jleep  makes  one  thing  concerning  it  certain, 
that  it  can  be  completely  fufpendcd,  and  completely 
redored. 

If  any  one  find  it  too  great  a  drain  upon  his 
thoughts,  to  admit  the  notion  of  a  fShdance  ftriftlv 
immaterial,  that  is,  from  which  extenlioa  and  foli- 
dity  are  excluded,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  allow¬ 
ing  that  a  particle  as  final!  as  a  particle  of  light,  mi¬ 
nuter  than  all  conceivable  dimenfions,  may  jud  as 
eafiiy  be  the  depofitary,  the  organ,  and  the  vehicle 
of  confcioufnefs,  as  the  congeries  of  animal  fubdance, 
which  forms  a  human  body,  or  the  human  brain  ; 
that,  being  fo,  it  may  transfer  a  proper  identify  to 
whatever  {hall  hereafter  be  united  to  it ;  may  be 
fafe  amidd  the  deftru&ion  of  its  integuments  ;  may 
2  conned: 
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connect  the  natural  with  the  fpintual,  the  corrupti¬ 
ble  with  the  glorified  body.  If  it  be  fin'd,  that  the 
mode  and  means  of  all  this  is  imperceptible  by  our 
lenfes,  it  is  omy  what  is  true  of  the  mod  important 
agencies  and  operations.  I  he  great  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  are  all  inviiible.  Gravitation,  electricity,  mag¬ 
net  ilm  ,  though  cor  [tartly  prefen  t,  and  conftantiy 
exerting  their  influence  ;  though  within  us,  near  us, 
and  about  us ;  though  diffufed  throughout  all  fpace, 
overfpreading  the  fur  race,  or  penetrating  the  con¬ 
texture  of  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
depend  upon  fubftarices  and  actions,  which  are 
totally  concealed  from  our  fenfes.  The  Supreme 
Intelligence  is  fo  himfelf. 

But  whether  thefe,  or  any  other  attempts  to  fa- 
tisfiy  the  imagination,  bear  any  refemblance  to  the 
truth,  or  whether  the  imagination,  which,  as  I  have 
laid  before,  is  the  mere  Have  of  habit,  can  be  finis¬ 
hed,  or  not ;  when  a  future  Hate,  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  future  ftarc,  is  not  only  perfectly  confident 
with  the  attributes  of  the  Being  who  governs  the 
univerfe  ;  but  when  it  is  more  ;  when  it  alone  re¬ 
moves  the  appearances  of  contrariety,  which  attend 
the  operations  of  his  will  towards  creatures  capable 
of  merit  and  demerit,  of  reward  and  punifhment  ; 
when  a  ftrong  body  of  hiftorical  evidence,  confirmed 
by  many  internal  tokens  of  truth  and  authenticity, 
gives  us  i uft  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch  a  revelation 
hath  actually  been  made  ;  we  ought  to  fet  our  minds 
at  reft  with  the  aflurance,  that,  in  the  refources  of 
creative  wifdom,  expedients  cannot  be  wanted,  to 
carry  into  eifeef  what  the  Deity  hath  purpofed  :  that 
either  a  new  and  mighty  influence  will  defeend  upon 
the  human  world,  to  refufcifcite  extinguished  confci- 
oufntfs ;  or  that,  amidft  the  other  wonderful  contri¬ 
vances  with  which  the  univerfe  abounds,  and  by 
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fome  of  which  we  fee  animal  life,  in  many  inftances, 
affuming  improved  forms  of  exigence,  acquiring  new 
organs,  new  perceptions,  and  new  fources  of  en¬ 
joyment,  provifion  is  alfo  made,  though  by  methods 
fecret  to  us  (as  all  the  great  proceffes  of  nature  are) 
for  conducing  the  objefts  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  neceflary  changes  of  their  frame, 
to  thofe  final  diflinftions  of  happinefs  and  mifery, 
which  he  hath  declared  to  be  referved  for  obedi¬ 
ence  and  tranfgreffion,  for  virtue  and  vice,  for  the 
ufe  and  the  neglecf,  the  right  and  the  wrong  em¬ 
ployment,  of  the  faculties  and  opportunities,  with 
which  he  hath  been  pieafed,  feverally  to  entruft 
and  to  try  us. 
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